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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 


“ off-duty” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
‘ The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
m clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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WM. J. HURLBUT and his canoe, on the beach at Shoreham, L. I. 
(See article on page ») 





MADAME ROSTAND, who dresses after a style of her own, and is no slavish follower of the fashions. 
(See article on page 1090.) 








Latest may of EDMOND ROSTAND. 


See article on page 








MISS NORA BAYES, with * ‘Chantecler™ hat, which she now wears in every performance of “The Jolly 
chelors;"’ in which she is the “featured” player. Her appearance on Broadway, wearing this hat, 
on Wednesday, February 16th, created an extraordinary sensation and attracted large crowds. 
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ANDREW MACK, learning to throw the boomerang in Australia. Photograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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Photograph by Sarony, 


on page 1032 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST. 





MR. -—_ a GEORGE M. COHAN. This eae was taken in Denver a few weeks ago, where 


O. M. stopped for a week during his Coast to Coast tour in ““The Yankee Prince." 























































































































MRS. GEORGE M. COHAN and her baby, who has been named Mary Agnes Cohan, but who is known to the 
members of MR. COHAN’S company as ““The Yankee Princess."" MR. and MRS. COHAN, accompanie 
by the heiress to the Cohan millions, are due to sail for Europe the last of the month. 













































































HENRY MILLER, JR., stage-manager and leading juvenile with GRACE CeORGE the picture in the upper 
le = be and Ls ERT MA 


-hand corner bein: is step-son, Ri AC DOWELL e one Pcs 
is a snap- wo to taken at a recent “one-night stand,”” while bry for i the train. 
lower one was taken before he had achieved ie dignity of a mustache. 
(See article on page I111 
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appeared with SAM BERNARD in 


“The Girl in the Taxi,”) and his wife, FLORA PARKER, (who recently 
“The Girl and the Wizard.) Photograph by Howe & Arthur, Chicago. 


CARTER DE HAVEN (appearing in 
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G. HARTLEY MANNERS, the serious dramatist, who made his debut as a comic opera librettist as 
author of “The Girl and the Wizard.” This picture was taken at the stage door o 
the New York Casino during a rehearsal of ‘“The Girl and the Wizard. 





"GENE HUGHES and JAMES J. MORTON, “‘thinking.” 
Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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SAM BERNARD and EDDIE FOY, having a smile 
Photograph by Lee Harnson, 
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Snap-shots of FREDERICK PAULDING “himself,” and in ie Ape part of “Oyama,” 


the Japanese agent, in ““The Yankee 








































































































Snap-shot of ey C. MORTIMER and friends, on board the feogneee man-o'-war, “‘Asoin San.” 


ORTIMER recently appeared in ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich.” 
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HARRY WEST and wife (AMELIA GARDNER) in the Gap of Dundee, Killarney, Ireland, July 17, 1909. 
MISS GARDNER is playing with MISS CHARLOTTE WALKER in “Just a Wife.” 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, on the way to his Victoria Theatre. 
Photograph by Lee Harrison, 











of the stage — JOHN Ss. MARBLE and ARCHIE BOYD, behind he Federal Building at Hartford, 


Two “‘bo: 
ying MARBLE ee laying in ‘Girls’ and BOYD in “Rebecca of Sunny a, — isa 
nephew of William “y arren, and has been on the stage about 45 years, an about the same length 
of time, the latter having for years played Denman Thompson's part in Bord Old Homestead.” 
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WM. J. HURLBUT, author of ““The Fighting Hope’. gad “The Moos) on the Wall,” in his New York apartment. 
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MISS ome QUINLAN, playing ‘Calphurnia Stubbs" (Miss Patsy), in Henry W. Savage's presentation 


ine’ character-comedy, ‘Miss Patsy.” Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
e novelization of t this play on opposite page.) 



































BY SEWELL COLLINS % 


Novelized from the acting version of the play 
By ARTHUR F. GREENE 

With the permission of HENRY W. SAVAGE 
“MISS PATSY,” recently produced by Henry W. Sav- 
age, with Miss Gertrude Quinlan in the title rdle of the 
irrepressible and ubiquitous Patsy, has been one of the 
comedy successes of the waning season. The story of 
the play herewith presented is no less entertaining. 


CHAPTER 1-PATSY’S PROFESSION 


NNAPOLIS, MD., where the was feverishly excited over the theat- 
“middies” come from, was having _rical invasion. The little theatre, for the 
a season of “summer stock,” and time being, was more of a center of in- 
that quaint, old-fashioned community,of terest among the inhabitants than the 
_ atmosphere half-marine and half-rural,- naval academy; the local manager be- 
_ opyright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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“came a citizen of importance; and Miss 
‘Helen Burrelle, leading woman of the 
company—beautiful and blond as all 
“stock” heroines should. be—put the 
‘glittering regalia of Rear-Admiral Gil- 
"toy—whose flag-ship, the Alaska, lay 
nm the harbor—into total eclipse. A 
‘charming lady “on and off,” Miss Bur- 
Telle was the toast of the town, and if 
‘she had not been so discouragingly 
‘absorbed in her art, every unencum- 
bered male within a radius of twenty 
‘miles would have been tagging after her 
’ like a pet spaniel. 

But greater than Miss Burrelle, or 
any of these—to hear her tell it—was 
Miss Patsy. Annapolis refused to rate 

her high in the social order, yet that 
mattered little to her, for the theatre 
was all her world. In the hierarchy of 
the stock company, she gave herself 
commanding rank, and she attended to 
her august though unofficial duties with 
pernicious activity. 

She had another and more authentic 
‘ame than her Hibernian sobriquet, but 
Mo one ever used it, and Miss Burrelle 
‘was the only outsider who knew what 
it was. The players laughed at her be- 

’ hind her back, and if anything went 
’ wrong they invariably referred the com- 
plainant to Miss Patsy, as the author- 
ess of all possible mistakes and entan- 
glements. Face to face, however, every- 

“one gave way to her tart tongue, her 
domineering manner, and her ever- 
ready flow of witty “slanguage.” She 

knew the vernacular vocabulary of 

‘Saucy retort and flippant epigram bet- 

ter than George Ade, and being of the 
feminine sex, she did not stint herself 
in its use. 

Miss Patsy’s exact position was rath- 
er indefinite, and had to be analyzed 
with delicacy. She was an attachment, 
a protegée, a pensioner of Miss Bur- 
telle; some people would have called 
her a “maid,” others a “companion.” 
She was not of menial spirit or blood, 
however ; the Statue of Liberty in New 
Work Harbor was not more indepen- 
‘dent. She followed a profession of her 
own choosing, which was to keep watch 
and ward over her mistress, in évery 
possible manner. Her own label for her- 
self was “guardian, night watchman 


and chaperon of Miss Helen Burrelle, 
“America’s best leading woman,” 
Patsy was about as old as Helen, tha 
is to say, in the indeterminate twenties 
and while she never claimed to have ~ 


taken honors in a beauty show, she had ™ 
good points all her own. Her roguish © 
face possessed a winning smile and a | 
pair of pert, pretty eyes; there was | 
grace in her trim little figure as she © 
darted about on her eternal missions; © 
and her plain, simple dresses had a sort 
of Patsian fitness. She was a Columbine ~ 
in gingham aprons; a cheerful waif of 
the stage, the footlights of which © 
formed her mental horizon. a 

Behold Miss Patsy, at the opening 
night of “Diplomacy,” and then admit | 
her importance in the Annapolis scheme ~ 
of things that summer. First she pins © 
Miss Burrelle up neatly in her greet. 7 
chiffon gown—a process described by © 
herself as “dolling up the leading | 
dame;” then she gives warning of the © 
cue. As the actress bows graciously to 7 
the audience in response to her “recep- | 


tion,” Patsy dashes up to the electrician 7 


and tells him how to make the stage sun ~ 
go down. Then she gives shrill orders 7 
here and there, right and left, all to the © 
end that Miss Burrelle’s art and person- 7 
ality may be displayed to the best ad- | 
vantage. 4 

“Hey! You on the bridge! Chase her 7 
with that spot-light! That’s right; now © 
hold it—Here, you off-stage fiddlers, 


‘soft pedal on that ball-room music. 4 


They can’t hear Miss Burrelle’s lines — 
out front. This is no grand opera. 7 
That’s the way, dreamy stuff. Get that © 
cloth down quick, Bill. Do you want her 
to tear her dress when she comes off? 
Now, down with your curtain! Now up 
with it again, you galoot! Say, are you @ 
asleep at the switch? I could have got = 
ten calls out of that hand!” e. 

Then she hurries through the little 7 
door behind the boxes, runs through the | 
auditorium and scampers up two flights | 
of stairs to the gallery, where she is | 
heard again, clapping her hands wildly | 
and calling: 4 

“Brava, Burrelle! Brava, Burrelle! ~ 
(Why don’t you applaud, you little 
mutt?) Speech! Speech!” 

Patsy had been a child of the theatre, — 





‘rocked in a “property” cradle. Her 
father was one of those “good old ac- 
tors’; she always referred to him as 
“the best Polonius that ever peeked 
through a beard.” He had been respon- 
sible for Miss Burrelle’s success, for 
he had taken her into his company as 
a green, stage-struck girl, and had 
taught her all she knew about acting. 
When the “best Polontus” passed into 
“that undiscovered country,” worn out 
in harness, an old mummer who had 
not been able to keep pace with the new 
generation, with no estate except a few 
tawdry costumes, Miss Burrelle, then 
a promising leading woman, had inher- 
ited Patsy, who was only a forlorn or- 
phan. Thus their alliance began. 
_ With such antecedents, it would have 
been natural for Patsy to go on the 
stage herself, instead of just hanging 
around behind the scenes. She thought 
so too, but for Helen’s sake, to her way 
of thinking, she had abandoned a bright 
career. She never tired of telling, how- 
ever, how Frohman had once prophe- 
sied a great future for her. 

“Tt was like this,” she would say, to 
any listener, willing or unwilling. “My 
father had a stock company in Boston, 
and Helen was his leading woman; you 
can prove it by her. Mr. Frohman came 
to town one day, and sat out in front 
during a morning rehearsal. He was 
looking for talent, it seems. We were 
putting on ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and I asked father to let me 
play Puck for one scene. I played it, too, 
believe me. Of course I was only a kid, 
but I certainly put it over. Here’s the 
little green hat with a feather in it that 
I wore. There now, aint I a hit >—Well, 
I could see Mr. Frohman take out his 
handkerchief and wipe his eyes, all the 
time I was playing. I had him going, 
all right. And afterward, when he came 
up on the stage, he could hardly express 
himself except by signs, he was so 
moved ; but he finally said to Helen: ‘T 
have never seen such acting as that, 
never!’ Oh, I could have been a great 
artist if I hadn’t given up my- career 
for Helen’s sake.” 

And no one ever had the brutal kind- 
_ hess to tell her just what it was that Mr. 

Frohman had meant. 


CHAPTER II _ 
PATSY IS TABOOED | 


The morning after “Diplomacy” had 
opened, Beckman, the fussy, precise, 
little German who, with the title of sec- 
retary, was a kind of antique office-boy 
to the theatre manager, hurried into 
Miss Burrelle’s home—a fine, old-colo- 
nial place overlooking the bay, which 
had been leased for the summer—as 
flustered as a wet hen. He found the 
leading woman talking with Miss Clara 
Gilroy, a plump, lovely Annapolis 
“bud,” the niece of Rear-Admiral Gil- 
roy. Clara, who thought Helen “just 
adorable,” had given her goddess a one- 
act play written by Dr. Philip Gentry, 
an amateur dramatist of the town, and 
was begging her to read it. 

Beckman bowed and-° scraped, 
hemmed and hawed, wiped his specta- 
cles, and then began to splutter: : 

“Miss Burrelle, the manager has sent 
me on a very unpleasant mission. He 
does not wish to offend you, but—well, 
in short, that maid or companion ©: 
yours, Miss Patsy you call her, is qui 
impossible. For your sake, we have said 
nothing so far, but no longer can she 
meddle with everything.” a 

With the leading woman’s cold hau- — 
teur Helen demanded what was the ~ 
matter with Patsy. 

“Everything is the matter. Pardon 
the expression, ladies, but in the man- 
ager’s words, ‘she has crabbed the show” 
—‘she has put the whole place on the 
bum’. All the time she is at it—during 
rehearsals, during the performance, im 
the wings; and after what happened 
last night—” a 

“You mean because the curtain was ~ 
late in coming down on the third act? 
What did Patsy have to do with that?” 

“Tt was all her fault. For the seventy- 
seventh time, madam, she was showing 
the curtain-man how she had played a 
scene for Frohman; and he laughed so 
much he missed the cue. No one but the 
people of the company is allowed be- 
hind the scenes, and from now on, thi 
Miss Patsy must stay away.” 

“But Mr. Beckman,” Helen protest= 
ed, “it would almost kill her if I told 
her that.” 





_ “Then I shall have to. Those are th 
orders.” : 
_ Helen called Cassandra, the colored 
“mammy” of her: establishment, and 
asked where Patsy was. 
- °“Tn de kitchen, missy, makin’ cream 
" puffs. She says it was right momentous, 
cuz dey’s needed for you all’s show to- 
= ond 
cream puffs in ‘Diplomacy!’” 
_ Beckman exploded. “She must be crazy, 
_ that girl.” 
' Just then, with a glad “Hello people,” 
Patsy scampered into the parlor. She 
" was wearing a cook’s apron; her sleeves 


were rolled up to the elbows; her face 
Was smeared with flour ; and before her 
“she carried a platter heaped high with 
‘cream puffs. 

“Aint they great ?” she cried, “I guess 


_ Im a pretty bad little baker. Take one, 
Helen. Grab a few, Miss Gilroy. 
’ They’re as light as balloons; you could 
' €at a dozen and never feel them. Get 
"aboard, Beckman, they are good for 
your grouch. Hop into them! Trail 
_ along! Trail along!” 
Beckman refused with dignity, but 
’ Helen and Miss Gilroy were not above 
_ the toothsome temptation. 
' “Say, Beckman,” Patsy rattled on, 
' “you aint sore on account of the scrap 
' we had yesterday, are you? Forget it! 
Listen, I want you to do me a favor. 
Jerry, the property man, has got a new 
_kid. I was at the christening this morn- 
ing, and I’m the godmother. His mid- 
dle name is after my father, and he 
" ought to grow up to be some show-man, 
' believe me. Well, anyway, I’m giving 
a party for the Jerrys, ma and pa, to- 
night. The thing comes off at half-past 
mine, and I want you to hold the cur- 
"tain for the third act just a little bit, so 
_ we'll have time to finish. I would have 
'it after the show, only Jerry’s wife 
can't stay out so late, being a recent in- 
_valid. Do you get me?” 
“Where is this function going to be?” 
‘snarled Beckman. 
- “In the property-room, of course. 
_ Pye got a case of beer and a case of 
pop, and two cigars apiece for the men, 
with bands on ’em, and I’m going over 
mow to fix up some flower-pots and 
thang a picture of Helen and a picture 


is Taft together on the wall,” 
an SIEM of 

Helen broke in faintly with: “Per- 
haps the manager will object.” 

“Gee, but you’re funny. Why?” 

Then Beckman puffed himself up, 
and delivered the ultimatum. 

“Because the property-room is no 
place for family parties. Because such ~ 
intrusions interfere with the discipline — 
of the company. Because this business ~ 
of outsiders behind the scenes has gone © 
too far. Because from to-day, only the * 
actors will be allowed back of the 
stage.” 

Patsy didn’t see the point at all. 

“That’s what I’ve been saying all 
along,” she commented. “There’s al- 
ways a bunch of bum reporters, or 
somebody’s mother, or somebody else’s 
friend, hanging around in the way and 


getting stepped on. I’ve ordered lots of © 


them to beat it, and to-night I’ll tell the 4 


stage-doorman that if anyone calls, he 
is to observe that we’ve moved away.” ~ 


“You may not have the chance,” ~ 
glowered Beckman. 

“Because why, Mr. Wisenheim ?” 4 
- “Because you yourself will not be al- © 
lowed in or around the theatre any 4 
more.” 4 


Patsy gasped and turned pale. She q j 


stared at Beckman, with eyes as round 7 
as saucers; but finally she began to 
smile. Of course it was only a joke; she © 


passed it off with: 


“Don’t say that again to mie, mister. 
I’m a god-mother, and I’m getting 
along.” 

“Nevertheless, it is true,” answered © 
Beckman, with Teutonic dignity. “You ~ 
know you have no business behind the 7 
scenes.” i: 

“What! In the theatre where Helen 
and I are engaged! No business. I’ve = 
got more things to do in that punk little 7 
show-shop of yours than anyone else. © 
Did you see me last night? Why, I 
worked myself silly; and did everything 
but play the parts.” ae 

“Ach, Himmel, such a dunderkopf!” ~ 
wailed Beckman, and rushed for the — 
door. 

Patsy pursued him like. a spitfire, 
snapping: “Don’t you try to give me 
orders, Beckman; I won’t stand for it. 





Tl see that manager of yours to-night, 


and tell him what business I have on 
the stage. I’ll slip it to him right. Maybe 
he thinks I don’t know anything about 
the show-business. Maybe he thinks I 
couldn’t have been an actress myself!” 

“Ach, Gott!” Beckman screamed, and 
made good his escape. 


CHAPTER III 
PATSY AS PRESS AGENT 


Patsy was still telling Helen what 
she would do to that manager, and her 
mistress was vainly trying to get a word 
in edgewise, when Cassandra announced 
another caller—-Mr. Graham. In stalked 
a big, handsome young man, dressed 
for out-door comfort rather than fash- 
ion. From his ruddy cheeks to his heavy 
shoes, which left stains of Maryland 
mud upon the rugs, everything about 
him revealed the gentleman-farmer. He 
had a comfortable estate near the town, 
lived the healthy, out-door life with his 
horses, his cows and his crops, and 
hated everything appertaining to the the- 
atre, except Helen, whom he had been 
wooing with considerable effect. She re- 
spected his earnestness, was flattered 
by his honest devotion; and his atten- 
tions were almost the only social diver- 
sion that she had allowed herself that 
summer, for the grind of stock company 
life does not permit of much frivolity. 

Graham carried a bunch of old-fash- 
ioned garden flowers, arranged without 
much taste. He tendered them to Helen 
clumsily, at which the irrepressible 
Patsy said something pert about the 
kind of floral tributes Helen usually re- 
ceived—“long stemmed ones done up 
with ribbons in a fancy box.” 

After Clara Gilroy had fluttered out 
tactfully, exacting. another promise 
about. the doctor’s play, Graham re- 
marked: “Well, now that we’re alone, 

Helen, I want to have a little chat with 
you.” 

_ But he had reckoned without Patsy, 
_ who started up with: 

“Before you're entirely alone, I’ve 
got something on my mind to say to 

you!’ 

“That’s not surprising, Patsy,” said 


the good-natured Marylander. “You us 
ually have something to say.” 

Then Patsy began to lay down 
law. 

“T don’t mind your hanging ar 
here. I don’t mind your coming in wi 
out wiping your feet. But what gets 
my nerves is the idea of you talki 
marriage to Helen. She hasn’t any ti 
for such nonsense, and I don’t like 

Taken aback, Graham turned to 
object of his affections to ask: “Is 
distasteful to you, Helen?” 

Of course that lady, a third person 
being present, could only stammer and 
blush. Graham, however, plunged 
ahead. 

“TI can’t see why you want to lead 
this foolish, false life when I can give 
you a real one. There’s nothing in 
stage but vain hopes, mock glori 
and insincerity. Can’t you see the differ- 
ence between grease-paint and green 
woods ?” a 

“Oh, go on and tell him,” gabbl 
Patsy, “that you prefer green-rooms 
green woods—and green people. If not, 
all right; but let me tell you now, 
Helen, that if you decide to go am 
bury yourself in a cow-barn, you can’t 
drag me along.” 

“Hooray! That will. be one of the 
terms of the marriage contract,” jee 
Graham. Patsy came back with: 

“But she wont do it. I wont let her. 
That’s flat and final.” 

“Suppose we let Helen have some= 
thing to say about it,” the suitor argued: 
“Suppose you let us excuse you now, 
Miss Patsy. I appreciate your loyalty, 
but you don’t consider Helen’s real hap: 
piness. You don’t realize that while she’s 
painting her face and playing the foc 
for others’ entertainment, she’s break- 
ing down her own health, and for whai 
She can never save a fortune out of 
salary.” ‘ 

“Don’t you believe it!” Patsy pro- 
claimed. “Why, if she would adverti 
herself, she could make more money in 
a month than you do in a year wi 
your foolish crops and eggs. If she’ 
only let me print the press-agent stories” 
I dream up about her—but she’s stub- 
born, and there you are. Never a li 
in the papers about her !” 





_ “How about this?” shouted Graham, 
dragging a copy of the Annapolis 
Trumpet out of his pocket. “How about 
‘this article to-day? I was nearly scared 
to death when I read it, until I realized 
that it was probably a fake.” 

“What is it?” Helen asked. 

“Only about a column, that’s all. 
‘Seare heads, with pictures over half the 
page. Listen.” 

And Graham read the following ar- 


- ACTRESS NEAR DEATH 
SAVED BY AN UNKNOWN 


ANOTHER ROMANCE OF THE STAGE 
AND NAVY 


Miss Helen Burrelle, the beautiful and 
accomplished leading woman of the local 
Stock company, was the victim of a very 
fegrettable accident last evening. Being 

_ an expert sailor, Miss Burrelle had taken 
‘a small skiff for a sail up the bay, and 
when returning, the frail craft was cap- 
sized in the wake of a torpedo boat. In 

ite of her fondness for aquatic sports, 
atic is not a strong swimmer, and her 
ition seemed critical as she struggled 
am the water, when suddenly an officer, 
passing on his way to the battle-ship 

_ Alaska, jumped from his launch and res- 

' cued-the actress, who had fainted. Be- 
fore Miss Burrelle could recover herself, 
the unknown officer, who swam safely to 
a nearby dock with her, disappeared in 
the crowd of onlookers that had assem- 
Bled to cheer the brave deed. Miss Bur- 
telle did not have an opportunity to 
express her thanks to him, but wishes it 

' stated that she would like to thank him 
personally, and begs that he make him- 

' self known. She feels that she owes her 
life to some gallant tar, and will ever 

- feel grateful to the United States navy. 


Helen listened to this screed in open- 
mouthed astonishment. Patsy, however, 
gave ear with an expression of gloating 
triumph that deepened at every word. 
As Graham concluded, she broke into a 
shrill cheer, and began to do the sailor’s 
hhorn-pipe. Helen exclaimed indignant- 


“94 


“Why, the very idea! There’s not a 

bit of truth in it. Who put such stuff in 

the ~~ a rs 
) 


‘ 


?” gurgled Patsy. “Who else 
but me? What’s the difference about the 
ruth? It’s good advertising. I wrote 
‘myself and gave it to a little reporter 


was nosing around behind the 


= Wasn’t it nice of him to print 
it 79 
_ The leading woman stamped her foot 
in vexation. 
“Why did you do it?” she demanded. 
“To boost you, of course.” 
“There, you see, Helen,” growled 
Graham, “there’s nothing real or sin- 


cere in this whole life of yours. Oh, ~ 


Patsy, you crazy little fool!” 


At this sudden cold shower upon her re 
enthusiasm, the amateur press-agent ~ 


wailed: 


“Oh, dear, and Isat up all night try- 4 


ing to write it in poetic form!” 


Graham grabbed his hat wrathfully, i 


booming : 


“Now I’ve got to chase around to the ~ 
newspaper offices, tell them this article | 
is a fake, and make them deny it. It, — 
will be all the harder to do because it™ — 


came from Helen’s own circle. You 
chump, Patsy!” 

He charged out in grim disgust, but 
Patsy was at his heels, ruffling like a 
pugnacious sparrow. As Graham blun- 
dered across the veranda and down the 


front stairs, she hurled after him this i 


Parthian shot: 


“Call me a chump will you? You're | 
another! You’re nothing but a big © 


Rube! And I hope you have hang-nails 
all your life!” 
Which was, indeed, a dreadful wish. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NAVAL HERO 


Patsy was so angry that she took out 
a handkerchief and began to dab at her 
eyes, sniffing about her unappreciated 
talent as a publicity promoter. Helen 
continued to scold her mildly, and 
pointed out the artistic flaws in the 
great piece of press work. 

“A lieutenant from the Alaska, for- 
sooth! How could I-have known who 


or what he was if I was supposed to be 


unconscious at the time?” 
This was adding salt to the wound, 


and Patsy wept in very truth—a sum-“ ~ 


mer shower of easily dried feminine 
tears. Neither of the two saw a dapper 
young man appear at the doorway and 
hand the watchful Cassandra a tip to 
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‘insure her disappearance. Before any 
of the formalities could be observed, he 
was in the middle of the room, present- 
ing his respects in a highly elaborate 
“manner. 
“Pardon me. Miss Burrelle, I be- 
lieve?” 
'. Helen turned to discover a blond 
‘and beaming youth, clad in the spotless 
white duck of summer naval attire, with 
d braid indicative of rank. He and 
is uniform seemed fresh from a band- 
box, and his smile was as bland as a 
_bridegroom’s. 
“Y-y-yes,” Helen 
amazed by this wonderful apparition. 
“T took the liberty of coming right 
in,” continued the handsome stranger, 
with another profound bow. 
Patsy sat up, dried her eyes, and 
looked him over. 


“Well, I should think you did!” she 


' remarked, sarcastically. 

With a wave of his hand, and a quiz- 
zical twinkle in his merry eyes, the new- 
comer produced another copy of the un- 
truthful Annapolis Trumpet. 

“I ‘seen your ad.’ in the paper,” he 
‘smirked wittily. 

“What is that?’ Helen demanded, in 
her best “how-dare-you”’ style. 

“T had the honor of saving your life 
last evening,” the breezy visitor ran on, 
_ “and seeing in the newspaper this morn- 

ing that you wished to thank the hero 
in person, I have called— somewhat 
tnconventionally, I must admit, but still 
with the deepest respect—to have that 
pleasure. I am Lieutenant Crawford 
of the battleship Alaska.” 

“Well, of all the nickel-plated 

merve—” Patsy began, but Helen 
hushed her with a gesture, and smiling- 
ly encouraged the lieutenant to continue 
his epic. 
_ “O# course, I have never been intro- 
duced to you,” he ran on, “but then, 
you had not been introduced to me, 
either, when I fished you out of. the 
water. Oh, it was 4 mere courtesy on 
my part, I assure you; a trifle, as I 
might say.” 

“T thank you, Lieutenant, for this 
deed of heroism,” Helen replied, match- 
ing the intruder at his own game. 

“Oh, not at all! Not at all! It was a 


acknowledged, 


pleasure. Why, Miss Burrelle, as | 
swam ashore, holding you in one hand 
and beating the waves with the other, a 
great lump of satisfaction and pr 
arose in my throat, to think how—w 
I thought of Farragut and Dewey and ~ 
Hobson and—” 4 

“T hope you did not think of Hob- 
son’s reward ?” 

“Oh, never so bold!” 

Helen kept up the hoax a li 
longer. 

“I admire your courage,’ 

“Me, too,” Patsy echoed. 

“Tt was nothing,” the lieutenant pers 
sisted. “I was on my way ashore. A” 
good angel simply steered my launch” 
close to your dory. I saw you swamped 
in the wake of that beastly torped 


’ she said. 


boat, and—well, modesty forbids. Wi: 


know the rest.” 

“Isn’t it marvelous?” Helen cooed, | 
“Particularly when we consider the fact 
that never in all my life have I been out” 
sailing anywhere; that I have never | 
been near a boat since I have been in” 
Annapolis ; and that I was at the thea- % 


‘tre in my dressing-room all last even-~ 


ing. Wonderful, isn’t it?” 

The lieutenant looked as if the roof | 
had suddenly fallen over his head. At | 
his discomfiture, Patsy jumped up and 
down with exulting chuckles. 

“Well,” he stammered, sheepishly, 7. 
did it anyway.” 

“That’s right! You ‘stick to it po 
crowed the fiendish Patsy. 

Then all three of them burst into a 
gale of laughter, the lieutenant at him- 
self and the girls at him. Then Patsy © 
stepped forward to do her duty, with = 
the air of an executioner. 

“That story was a pure fake,” she | 
declared. “I did it. I wrote it. You saw ~ 
the paper, and had a hunch you would 7 
like to meet Helen, didn’t you? It was | 
a pretty lucky chance, you thought, so” 
you just put on your little sailor suit” ; 
and hiked up here with that bluff; but 
you can’t get away with it. I aint hung 
around stage doors and dressing-rooms 
all my life without picking up a little © 
wisdom. I’ve got to give it to you, 
though ; for a salt, you are certainly the 
freshest thing I’ve seen in the last five 
seasons.’ a 





Then she picked up his cap and 

gloves, and handed them to him. 

“These are your pretties, aren't 
they?” she asked. 

rawford turned to Helen, saying 
rather abjectedly: 

“You're not really going to send me 
away, are your” 

“No,” answered Patsy, sharply, “but 
I am. If it wasn’t for me there would be 
a line of you smart Johnnies hanging 
around after Helen and wasting her 
time. Now, beat it.” 

The lieutenant bowed, said adieu, and 
started toward the door, which Patsy 
was holding open for him. He reached 
the threshold, wheeled about face, and 
marched back again to Helen. 

“I'd like to ask a little favor,” he 
said, as brazen as ever. “Just let me say 
a word of apology. I’ve been living in 
that floating tenement out in the bay for 
eight months, We don’t have many pas- 
times, and a fellow longs for something 
out of the routine. I have seen you act; 
I read that story; and I said to myself: 
‘Here’s my chance to make a fool of 
myself and meet her; and even if she 
should learn afterward that I lied— 
well, it would be worth it anyway just 
to meet her.’ ” 

“You’re a wonder !” Patsy exclaimed, 
admiringly. 

The near-hero again headed for the 
door—and again he came back to Helen, 
his manner an admirable blend of the 
small boy, caught at the jam-pot, andthe 
desperate valor of the “forlorn hope.” 
He wanted to ask a small favor. Could 
he be permitted to call again and say 
“good-by” before he started for New 
York? 

Helen graciously granted him that 
privilege, and held out her hand ami- 
ably. Crawford almost had her wrist 
pressed to his lips before she could 
withdraw it. He bowed again, walking 

“backward, but in his confusion, he went 
the wrong way. 

“Not in there!” screamed the watch- 
ful Patsy, taking him by the arm. 
“That's the door to the bath-room. The 

- water attracts you, doesn’t it?” 

Then she “shooed” him out success- 
fully, and followed to make sure of his 
departure. 


CHAPTER V 
: THE MYTHICAL PLAY 
With a little sigh, that might have 


meant anything from boredom to re-— 


gret, Helen sat down at the study table © 
and picked up the manuscript which had — 


been left by her little friend, Clara Gil- 


roy. Patsy did not return, and she read 
a few pages without interruption. Then © 


a bold knock caused her to start; she 


politely bade the visitor come i 

who should thrust his grinning face 

through the door but the forward lieu- 

tenant, who had just been sent away. 
“Awfully kind of you to let me call 

again,” he declared, tossing his cap and 


gloves in a chair. “You see, the-last — 


% 


time I saw you, you told me I might 
pay a party call before I went north, 


on the day before I sailed. Well, I’ve 


decided to go to-morrow, so here I am.” 


“But you didn’t intend to go to-mor-— 


row,” Helen objected weakly. -) 


“TI know it; but what’s the use of my : 
hanging around here with a broken 


heart? I’ll go in the morning, and try to — 


forget you. That female jailer of yours 
chased me down the street a little way, 
and then stopped to give some one a 
piece of her mind, so I hove to, put 
= and steamed right back to har- 

r.’ . 

“Well,” said Helen, smiling at his in- 


genuity, “if you have really decided to © 


go to-morrow—” She gave him her 
hand, and this time did not seek to 
evade the chaste salute which the lieu- 
tenant immediately bestowed upon it. 

“Yes, I’m going, e’en though it 
breaks my sailor’s heart,” declared 
Crawford, imprinting another kiss on 
Helen’s hand..She tried to -check this 
shower of caresses, but not before he 
had placed a third upon. the second, 
murmuring with elaborate sentiment: 
“Good-by ! Good-by !” 


Then Crawford sat down calmly, and — 


looked at his watch. 
“Tt’s a quarter-to-five,” he said in a 
matter of fact tone. “I don’t have to be 


aboard until eight. If I leave here at a — 


quarter of eight—” 

At this project, Helen raised serious 
objections. She pointed out that if any- 
one came, she could give no reason for 





his being there, and that he would cause 
her a great deal of embarrassment. 
Crawford asserted that he was “a per- 
fectly good young officer,” and as for 
explanations, she could say he had 
brought the laundry if she wanted to. 

“You certainly don’t have to apolo- 
_ gize for all the callers you must have— 
a popular idol like yourself,” he added. 

Helen told him that her circle of 
friends was limited to her profession— 
actors, playwrights, and managers. 

“Tll be an author then,” Crawford 
declared. at once. “That’s possible. I 
know an officer who has written a play. 
It was produced, too—once.” 

He settled back in his chair, com- 
pletely self-satisfied; but Helen began 
to look worried. Just then Cassandra 
waddled in to announce that Miss Black 
had called. Helen gave a start; it was 
Minna Black, a red-haired, green-eyed 
young woman who played “adventur- 
esses” in the company—the tale-bearer, 
Scandal-monger, and professional gos- 
‘sip of the organization. She was “dan- 
gerous.” There was no help for it, how- 
ever ; Miss Black had to be shown in. 

She kissed Helen upon the cheek, 


calling her “my dear,” and Helen did 
likewise; it was a touching display of 
professional affection. Then Crawford 
was introduced, and Miss Black’s green 


eyes glistened; she seemed to take it 
for granted that the lieutenant was the 
hero of Patsy’s fable. 

“Press stuff, all of it, Minna,” Helen 
explained. “The lieutenant is—” 

“Of course,” purred Miss Black, 
“you are so reserved that I couldn’t im- 
agine any other reason.” 

Crawford started to come to Helen’s 
_ fescue, but Miss Black coyly covered 
_ her ears, saying that she did not wish to 
be taken into any little secrets. 

Then Helen was compelled, in self- 


' defense, to use the myth that Crawford 


had suggested. 
' “The lieutenant has written a play 
and asked my opinion of it. Here it is.” 
She picked up the manuscript brought 
her by Clara Gilroy. Miss Black 
grabbed at it suspiciously, but Crawford 
interposed, taking possession of his al- 
leged document with all a playwright’s 


dignity. 


“You will pardon mie,” he remarked, 

“but it is only for Miss Burrelle’s eyes.” 
_ “Ah, I think I understand,” said the 
dangerous Miss Black, suggestively. bs 
labor of love, perhaps. The leading rél 
doubtless inspired by the beautifu 

Helen, Perhaps even the result of poetii 
hours passed together.” 

Helen winced. Things were taking a” 
bad turn; nothing was immune from 
Miss Black’s evil tongue; and she al-> 
ready trembled at the scandal : 
would grow out of that innocent inci | 
dent of Crawford’s call. Her attempted 
explanations were cut short, however, _ 
by the sudden  re-appearance o 
Graham, who bolted in as if he were t 
master of the house, shouting that 
had “fixed the newspapers, all right. 
He stopped short when he saw the oth- 
ers, but Miss Black said: 

“Oh, don’t mind us, Mr. Graham. 
am just going, and the lieutenant is onl 
here as a playwright. You needn’t fear 
him.” 

- Helen gave her a cutting glance, an 
then introduced Crawford as the author] 
of a play. Miss Black, at the door, elab-” 
orated the introduction with: 

“You know, Lieutenant, Mr. Graham | 
is Helen’s warmest admirer. They sa 
he will marry her shortly. Au revoir, 
Lieutenant.” 

But Crawford did not answer het 
farewell. His jaw had dropped and he 
was glaring at Graham like a man who 
has spotted his mortal enemy. 


CHAPTER VI 
PATSY “ON THE JOB” AGAIN 


Then and there \Lieutenant Craw-7 
ford, U. S. S. Alaska, specially detailed 
on the personal staff of Rear-Admiral 
Gilroy, came to a vital decision. It was ™ 
to the effect that he would “cut out’ 
this land-lubber of a Graham, even i 
he had to resign from the navy and go” 
on the stage himself. The infatuation, © 
the escapade, of the last half-hour be-™ 
came the romance of his life, and he 
felt that he would win Miss Burrelle or 4 
join the submarine service and sink his” 
craft forever in the most profound ™ 
abyss of the Atlantic Ocean. 





> €rawford cireled around Graham 
cautiously, sizing him up like a pugnac- 
jous fox-terrier. The hated rival re- 
turned the compliment by assuming the 

“wary manner of a St. Bernard guard- 

“ing a market basket. Finally Crawford 
plumped out the question that was 
gnawing at his heart: 

“Excuse me, Miss Burrelle, but was 
‘that remark about your intended mar- 
riage’meant seriously.” 

' Graham undertook to answer, with 
“T should hope so,” but his assumption 
of ownership was immediately refuted 

_ by Helen’s meaningless yet eloquent 

‘exclamation of, “Why, Mr. Graham!” 

“Well,” the gentleman-farmer re- 

' marked calmly, “that Black cat will 

have it all over:town by nightfall. We 

_might talk it over, and come to a defi- 
nite understanding right now.” 

Would the young hero permit such a 

» conference? Never! He declared that 
_ the discussion must be postponed, since 

Miss Burrelle wished to consult with 

"him about his play, and this time was 
limited. Graham replied that the famous 

would have to wait, because his 

‘buggy was standing outside, and Miss 
ee was going for a drive with 

him. 

Thus was Helen caught between two 
fires of masculine ardor. Apparently, 
she preferred to warm her hands at the 
blaze of naval devotion, for she prompt- 
ly vetoed the buggy ride, because it was 
too late in the afternoon. She explained 
that she must have an early dinner and 
go to the theatre. 

“Hang the theatre!” 
Graham. 

“Besides,” she continued, “I couldn’t 
drive with you alone.” 

_ “Certainly not,” seconded the glib 
- lieutenant. “Take me with you. I’ll be 
the chaperon.” 

“There’s only room for 
Graham protested. 
~ “Oh, I could squeeze in. I am thin. 
Am I not a playwright?” 

____ The situation was fast becoming ri- 
_ diculous, and Crawford would not per- 
mit it to be otherwise. When Graham 
said that the buggy seat was no wider 
than Miss. Burrelle’s parlor sofa, built 
for two, the lieutenant proceeded to 


growled 


two,” 


slow how it could be done. There was 
no refusing his masterful, quarter-deck © 
way. He pushed Graham down at one 
end, took the other himself, and invited 
Helen to squeeze into the four inches 
of space between them. She laughingly 
obeyed, though it was the most undigni- 
fied thing she had ever done in her life. 

“Gidap, Dobbin!” Crawford shouted, 


cracking an imaginary whip, and bump- __ 


ing himself up and down on the sofa 
springs. “Look at that gol-durn city chap 
in his automobile! Whoopla! Tantivy! > 
Over the hills we go!” 

His merriment infected Helen, and 
even the prudish Graham fell into the 
spirit of the ride. He had been irritated 
at first by Helen’s sitting on the knee 
of a perfect stranger, but he became 
cheerful when he discovered that she © 
was sitting on his knee as well. It was 
a delightfully mutual privilege, and the 
mock buggy-ride turned out to be a huge 
success, 

They were still laughing and jolting 
on the sofa when Miss Patsy popped in, 
throwing up her hands ‘in genuine hor- 
ror at the unwonted sight. 

“Holy bull-headed ostrich!” was her 
profane exclamation. “The two of 
them! Helen, have you gone plumb 
crazy?” 

They told her to get out of the way, 


_or she would be run over; but her Spar- 


tan spirit took no fear at the threat. She 
ran up to the imitation buggy, pushed 
Crawford off one end of the sofa and 
Graham off the other—a mere touch 
was sufficient, so narrow was their mar- 
gin of safety—and then stood over their 
sprawling forms with arms akimbo, 
calling the former a “powder monkey” 
and the latter a “hay-seed.” Helen she 
overwhelmed with the stern news that 
Beckman was without, on important 
business bent, and would she please quit 
playing the fool and attend to her art? 

Beckman, over-heated from running, 
was accordingly ushered in. When he 
could catch his breath, he said, cere- 
moniously : 

“My dear Miss Burrelle, I must ask 
of you a very great favor. Could you 
come to the theatre immediately? Miss 
Hoffman, the ingenue, has been taken 
sick, and as we have no understudy for 





her, we cannot play ‘Diplomacy’ to- 
night. The manager has announced that 
— we will give “The Twin Sisters’ instead, 
if you will be good enough to accom- 
modate us.” 

“*The Twin Sisters,’” Helen cried 
in alarm. “I’d love to, of course, but it 
is impossible. I haven’t played the part 
for four months.” 

“But with a prompter,” 
anguished Beckman. 

“T can not hear the prompter from 
the balcony in the big scene of the third 
act. The prompt entrance is too far 
away, because in that play the ‘business’ 
takes me up stage all the time. Patsy 
_ used to stand on the balcony as a super 
and prompt me—but you say she i iis not 
allowed in the theatre any more.’ 

Beckman declared that this emergen- 
cy had already been provided for by re- 
moving the ban upon the now-needed 
Patsy. 

“Is it true, Beckman? Is it true?” 
clamored Patsy. Then, like a long-lost 
daughter, she flung her arms about the 
little German’s neck, and kissed him 
upon both cheeks. 

Beckman urged immediate action. 
Goaded by Patsy, Cassandra rushed in 
with a truck-load of boxes, containing 
the necessary hats and gowns for the 
part; and Helen put her two admirers 
at work as porters. Crawford took an 
armful of luggage, Graham another; 
Cassandra tossed several packages to 
. Beckman; Helen picked up the odds 
and ends; and marshalled by Patsy, the 
procession started noisily on its way. 

“T guess I’m not needed around that 
theatre!” Patsy proclaimed. “Forward, 
the chain gang! Get busy, you funny 
fellows. Miss Patsy’s on the job again!” 


pleaded the 


CHAPTER VII 
ENTER THE ADMIRAL 


The baptismal, cream-puff party was 
held in the property room of the theatre 
that night, just as Patsy had planned; 
and under her skillful stage direction, it 
Was an unmitigated success. The man- 
ager, placated by her valuable services 
as prompter, even consented to hold 
forth as master of ceremonies over the 


is 


case of beer. The stop-gap siata man 


‘of “The Twin Sisters” went off satis 


factorily, and for the time being, every 
thing was serene. z 
Graham was the only unhappy mo a 
in Helen’s entourage during the ne; 
few days. The frequency with which® 
Lieutenant Crawford secured sho 
leave, and the obvious interest w ich 


‘Helen took in that bold jack-tar’s an 


mated, five o’clock tea conversation, bé 
gan to worry the gentleman-farmeéf 
His adored one’s devotion to her afl 
was no, longer his only obstacle; fi 
blamed her, in his heart, for frivolity. 
and flirtatiousness, developed that 1 i 
trospective mood of sulkiness common : 
ly known as a “silent grouch,” af 
spent most of his time in thin cing 
things over, without arriving at any 
“answer.” When he needed comfort, fi 
sought the stimulating conversation q 
Miss Patsy. 3 
Helen, however, was so cheered 

her taste of naval society, in the perso 
of the lieutenant, that she gave a suf 
per party and dance the following i 
day night, after the performance. The 
myth of Crawford’s playwriting ambi 
tions, and the piece he was supposed & 
have submitted to Helen, had to be kep 
up, however, for Minna Black, 4 
feared, had spread the news through th th 


‘company and over half the town—wi 


many variations. 4 
Graham was among the guests, OF 
course, but he acted like the skeleton at 
the feast. He felt out of place, and I 
looked out of place, Beside the glitter 
ing lieutenant, in full dress clea e 
seemed indeed a yokel. When Hel 
talked books, pictures and plays wilt 
Crawford, he refused to join in the a 
versation, saying that live stock ang 
agricultural journals were more in hi 
line. He played the part of a male \ 
flower while Helen and Crawford 
waltzed together, with evident deligh 
in each other’s rhythmic accomplish 
ments; and the naval gallant, takin 
pity, finally asked him why he did of 
whirl the leading woman out on the floor 
himself. 3 
“For three reasons,” was Graham's 
glum answer. “First; because I cant 
dance ; second, because my shoes hurt 
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me; and third, because my dress shirt 
is too small to take any chances with 
i 

“Tough luck, old top,” observed the 
sympathizing officer, with a grin that 
_ belied his words. 
- “Tell me,” Graham asked, in an al- 
most menacing manner. “Who is that 
fellow Isben you and Miss Burrelle 
have been gossipping about?” 

“Oh, you mean Ibsen—I-B-Ib—the 
dramatist. He’s well known in all our 
best intellectual circles. You really 
ought to read up a bit, Graham.” 

“A dramatist, eh? Well, I’ve no use 
for him then. I’m sick and tired of the 
. stage life and all its atmosphere.” 

Then Graham slouched off into a cor- 
ner, and did not recover his peace of 
mind until Patsy discovered him, and 
brought a little balm into his life by 
feeding him some of her famous cream- 
eae Crawford reported all this, high- 
y embellished, to Helen, declaring that 
Graham would doubtless soon make a 
formal call, present her with a bunch 
of honeysuckles, and declare himself 
out of the race. 

Shortly afterward, Helen’s circle of 
naval acquaintances widened. She re- 
ceived a diplomatic visit from Rear-Ad- 
miral Gilroy, Clara’s uncle, who proved 
to be a large, heavy, red-faced person- 
age, covered with gold braid. He had 
the voice of a walrus, the manners of 
a buccaneer, and an appalling way of 
snapping people’s heads off—vocally— 
on the slightest provocation. The ad- 
miral was on one of his rampages, and 
showed slight regard for Helen’s dig- 
nity as a leading woman. He introduced 
himself, presented his compliments, and 
immediately proceeded to fly off into a 
sea-dog’s rage about his niece and ward, 
- Miss Clara. He understood that Helen 
was very chummy with the Annapolis 
“bud”; he had heard rumors that little 
Clara was smitten with a “measly, im- 
-poverished land-lubberly saw-bones” 
named Gentry; and he wanted Helen 
to chaperon the girl very carefully, be- 
cause he had other matrimonial plans 
for ‘her. 

“All this is none of my business, and 
I do not think it is anyone’s affair but 
Miss Gilroy’s, who is old enough to 


-know her own mind,” was Helen’s 


retort. 

“Your personal opinion, ma 
makes no more impression on me thi 
a cigaret paper tossed at a turret,” b 
lowed the admiral. “I understand 
you have secured seats at your thea 
for my niece to-night, but I shall forb 
her to go unless you promise me she 
properly chaperoned. I hear that y 
have a companion, Miss Patsy, who 
an excellent watch-dog. I insist that $k 
shall accompany my niece, and preve 
her from talking to any man.’ 

Helen laughed and gave the promis 
The admiral then pressed her hand wi 
a more than polite unction, paid her 
compliment of being a “demned hand” 
some woman,” and departed, with hig 
sword clanking at his heels. / 

While Helen was having a seri 
session with her dressmaker about co 
tumes that afternoon, Dr. Gen 
Clara’s friend, called to make anxio 
inquiry about his play. He was an ai 
tractive, timid young man, with a b 
ding mustache, and none of. the phy: 
cian’s professional dignity, for he 
just out of the medical school, f 
didn’t have. a patient. His ambitions 
were all for literature instead of sch 
ence; and he would have been set dow 
as an amateur playwright by anyo 
familiar with that type. 

Dr. Gentry fidgeted about in the pa 
lor for an hour, Patsy bringing him a 
casional messages of Job’s comfort 
the effect that Helen was still “rassle 
ing” with the costumer, and wouldnt 
be through for quite some time. Fina ly 
his despair was brightened by the une 
pected appearance of Clara Gilroy 
self, and the fervent greeting which they: 
exchanged caused~ Patsy to decamp,) 
with a knowing wink. The doctors 
chronic bashfulness got the better Of 
him, however, as soon as he was left 
alone with the apple of his eye, and he 
was too flustered to respond to her ef 
couraging hints. Miss Clara coyly 
wished that he could go to the theatré 
with -her, but was promptly. reminded 
of her awful uncle, the Admiral. 

“T wonder what he would do if I ¢ 
cided to marry?” Clara murmure 
pensively. 





8 h, if you were-to marry some 
thy fellow, he wouldn’t make much 


a fuss,” the discouraged doctor. 


ed. ’ 

“T never saw a rich man that I liked. 

seem to get interested only in the poor 
© ones.” This was accompanied by an in- 
' yiting glance, to which he failed to rise. 

“T am apt to go away to Baltimore in 
a few days,” Clara prompted. 

“J__J—shall be glad to see you off,” 
was the doctor’s hideous attempt at say- 
ing something nice. 

“What do you mean?” the girl de- 
manded indignantly; and the bashful 
beau was so overcome by consciousness 
of his ineptitude that he picked up his 
hat and dashed out, babbling something 
about coming back later. 

_ Before the wounded maiden could 
" squeeze out more than one bitter tear 
' at her suitor’s desertion, Helen ap- 
peared with Patsy, and then the dread 
command of the avuncular admiral was 
communicated to her. She rebelled 
against chaperonage, saying that it was 
fidiculous, and that Dr. Gentry paid no 
attention to her anyway; but Helen in- 

Sisted that she must obey if she wanted 

the tickets, and Patsy declared that she 

would attend to the chaperoning most 
thoroughly. 

“Tve taken all the medals at the 
watch-dog show,” she boasted. 

Just then Cassandra popped her 
Swarthy head in-through the portiéres 
and droned: “Massah Crawford, de 
leftenunt !” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Miss Clara. “He’s 

- on uncle’s staff, and I don’t want him 
to catch me here, for I’m supposed to be 
at home.” 

“Well, I'll just take you out through 
the back way, Miss Clara,” Patsy vol- 
unteered. “I aint got much use for that 
comic-opera uncle of yours, anyway.” 

: Clara was spirited away, while 
_ Helen extended her welcome—whose 
_ ordiality increased every day—to the 

tenarit. The “salt” was not as chip- 

Per as usual, however; in fact, he ap- 
Peared to be decidedly down in the 
: mouth, and his first words were: 

“Tan in for it! I’ve got to write that 
play of which I am supposed to be the 

‘@uthor! Help! Help!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE DOCTOR OBLIGES 


Crawford then proceeded to explain — 
his predicament to Helen as follows: 
The Admiral had heard that he had 
written a play, had sent for him, and 
had asked to see the work, so that he 
might give it his approval. He took a 
personal interest in all his young men’s 
affairs, and when told that the piece — 
was only a bit of nonsense of which the 
lieutenant was really ashamed, he re- 
peated his request, which in naval dis- 
cipline was equivalent to a demand. 

“But how did he hear about it?” won- 
dered Helen. 

“Read it in the papers!” 

“Well, this is what you get for fore- 
ing an acquaintance with an actor lady. 
No good ever comes of it, so they say.” 

“Please be serious!” Crawford 
begged. “What am I going to do?” 

“Write a play and show it to him. 
It’s being done by almost everyone now- 
adays.” 

“What! I couldn’t write a play any 
more than I could make .a macaroon, 
Besides, I’ve got just twelve hours im 
which to write and deliver that pipe- 
dream of yours to the admiral. It’s up 
to you to help me.” 

So Helen sent for Miss Patsy, to ob- 
tain expert advice. Her first question 
was: 

“Did you see a story in the papers 
that Lieutenant Crawford had written a 
play for me?” . 

“See it?” responded Patsy. “Don’t 
make me laugh! I wrote it.” 

But that was a sorry boast for Miss 
Patsy.. Helen’s “temperament” flamed 
up; she rounded upon her “companion, 
night-watchman and guardian” sharply ; 
and Patsy’s arguments about the value 
of advertising were of no avail. 

“You have placed the lieutenant in 
a very embarrassing position by your 
officiousness,” *she declared, cuttingly ; 
and when the dilemma was explained at 
length, Patsy very humbly offered to 
help. 

“Let’s see; if you can’t write a play, 
then”—visibly brightening—“we can 
collaborate with him, hey, Helen? 
Wouldn’t that be fun? I’ve got an idea 
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—a story my father used in a play CHAPTER IX 
once.” 
“What’s the story?” Crawford in- ero eee . 
quired. Patsy followed the sacrificial lamb ine 
“It's about the Emperor Barbarossa.” to the torture chamber, to make everys 
Then the lieutenant clasped his fore- thing comfortable for him. Left alone 
head in anguish ; he had already told the for a few minutes with Helen, Craws 
admiral that the play was about navy — ford, now easier in his mind, began t 
- life. The twelfth century would never make love in deadly earnest. He was 
do—imore especially as he knew nothing sure that Graham was out of the ruts 
_ whatever about it. Could they supply ning, and he wanted to repeat certain 
_ “atmosphere” and local color? sweet nothings that he had whispered - 
If Dr. Gentry hadn’t plucked up Helen’s ear at the dance. Blushing, sh she 
courage enough to return at that very told him that she couldn’t listen nowg 
moment, Patsy would have been in fora the doctor and Patsy were in the next 
very bad quarter-of-an-hour; but the .room; she hadn’t time; she must go 
advent of the genuine amateur play- the theatre. 
wright inspired Helen with fresh hope “At least give me the photograph 
for the reputation of her lieutenant. She promised last night,” the lieute 
greeted the doctor warmly, and begged pleaded. 
him to lend Crawford the authorship “Not with the dedication you ask 
of his play fora few days. He was will- for.” 
ing enough, but another horrible revela- “Why not? Look, I’ve got the pho 
tion followed. graph already. I bought it at a boo 
“The period of your play is the pres- store.” 
ent day, is it not, doctor?” Crawford He reached into his breast pocket) 
asked anxiously. . over his heart, gave a tug—and a large 
“No, not-exactly. It is in the twelfth collection of Helen’s pictures spilled out 
century, at the time of the Emperor on the floor. He colored up—an unustial 
Barbarossa.” event for such a bold gallant—but cov 
“Like all good plays,” exclaimed the ered his confusion by the remark thi 
frivolous Patsy. they came cheaper by the dozen. 
Eager to oblige, the doctor then of- “On this one,” he explained, holdi 
fered -his services as a playwright, if it out, “I have written a little verse, 2 
anything piffling would do. He was as- all you will have to do is to sign it.” 
sured that the worse, the better; and Helen took the photograph, and read 
orig. ip he bravely jesrcenae Pig Fos upon it, in the lieutenant’s penmanship: 
dash off something about navy life that 
would pass muster—in the short space = aT four dhin for the sub se: 
of two hours. Whereupon nothing was * ee en 
I give this photograph of mine 


too good for the accommodating doctor, ‘ : 
- although Patsy was dubious about “his That he can be with me all the time. 


speed.” He was tucked away in a quiet This was too much; Helen’s sha 

room overlooking the bay, so that he less mirth gave the lieutenant palpi 

might have naval atmosphere at hand; tion of the heart. For once in his li 

Crawford supplied him with cigarets; the “fusser” was. badly “fussed.” 

and Patsy put a platter of cream-puffs “Aint it silly?” he " aaked, grinni 

at his elbow. “I know how hungry us — sheepishly. 

writers get,” she said. Gentry wanted to “Am I. supposed to have writt 

govhome, where genius could burn in that?” quizzed Helen, mercilessly. 

peace, but Patsy herded him into the ap- “Well, jit didn’t seem so bad when 

pointed nook. wrote it.” 

_ “Why go home?” she wheedled. Then she compromised kindly, sa 

* “You can start here right now. This is ing that he might leave the ohotograglll y 

to be one of those plays right off the and she would think it over. “a 

griddle—just add hot water and serve.” “And there is still a little hope fof 
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“me? My funny poetry hasn’t queered 
me for good ?” 

“Not altogether,” was Helen’s en- 
couraging response, Just then Patsy re- 
appeared with the good news that the 
doctor had already chewed up half his 
pen-holder. Crawford declared that was 
a good sign, and departed in high spir- 
its, hoping for the best and safing that 
he would see Helen at the theatre that 
night. 

“But see here, Helen,” Patsy ob- 
served, as Crawford strode away, walk- 
ing on air, “I haven’t got much confi- 
dence in that little doctor fellow. I don’t 
think he’s got a story to work on. Now 
I have a dandy I could give him.” 

‘Don’t disturb him,” Helen ordered. 

-~ “Yours is apt to be worse than nothing 
> at all. If you only let him alone, he will 
figure out something.” 

Helen went to her room to make 
ready for the theatre, but Patsy lingered 
in the parlor, worrying about the doc- 
tor’s play. She peeked through the key- 
hole of his room, and saw him gnawing 
his young mustache and staring out of 
the window, which she interpreted as 
bad symptoms. At last her penchant for 
“butting in” overcame her, and she 
knocked on the door, quietly at first, 
then louder and louder. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and the 
doctor glared out at her, with his coat 

off, his collar unfastened, a pen behind 
his ear and a wild look in his eyes. Evi- 
dently he had been in the throes of in- 
spiration. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” 
Patsy said sweetly, “but I thought I 
might be able to help you. I have a 
splendid idea.” 

“So have I,” shouted the normally 
entle doctor, with a frightful snarl. 
Phe lamb had evidently become a raging 

lion. Then he slammed the door in 
- Patsy’s face. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PLAY'S THE THING 


Patsy’s soliloquy of vituperation at 
this hideous insult was interrupted by 
the intrusion of Clara Gilroy, who, like 
the doctor, had returned with a nebu- 


lous romantic hope in her heart. Patsy 
gave the glad news that her Dr. Gentry — 
was inside, trying to write a play “while — 
you wait,” and then asked: ~ 

“Say, what kind of a chap is he any- 
way? Is he swelled up on himself or 
anything like that?” 

“He is entirely too modest for one of 
_ attainments,” Clara asserted haught- 
ily. 

“Well, whatever his attainments, I 
think he’s a pin-head. He wont accept 
any advice from me. He hasn’t any 
more idea of a plot than a fish, and if 
he’d only listen to me, I’d help him in 
a minute.” 

lara thought that she could persuade 
the doctor to listen to reason, and 
tapped on the door of the sanctum. She — 
was answered by a horrible roar of: 

“Keep quiet out there!” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the tender 
Clara. “I’ve never known him to be so 
rough! It is I, Doctor Gentry—Miss 
Gilroy.” 

The door flew open at once; the once 
terrible author appeared, all smiles and 
gentleness; and Patsy rejoiced thereat. 
She explained her purpose, found the 
doctor tractable under the soothing in- 
fluence of his Clara, and proceeded to 
illustrate the play she had in mind. 

The scene of this great work was to 
be a Cuban jungle, at the time of the 
Spanish war; the hero, an American 
naval officer incog., enamoured of a rich 
nobleman’s beautiful daughter, to meet 
whom he was waiting in the woods, 
with “business” of looking at his watch 
every little while. Patsy staged all this 
very carefully for the doctor, who was 
to rehearse the rdle of the hero. Enter 
the fair Isabella (Clara Gilroy), ac- 
companied by her old duenna ( Patsy.) 
Then Patsy began to improvise dia- 
logue. 

Hero (Addressing Duenna)—Have 
I the honor of speaking to the young 
and beautiful Duchess of Castille? 

DuENNA (fattered)—No, sir, I am 
only her companion. This is the duch- 
ess. 

Hero—Ah, I thought you were the 


duchess. Well, I am Jack Glenwood, — 


an artist, a painter ; and I would like to 
paint her. 
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» Duenna—It is ‘against ‘my orders, 


sir, but with a great artist we must make 
- exceptions. (Retires behind a rock, takes 
out her crocheting and opens her lunch- 
basket.) 
_- Hero (to heroine in passionate whis- 
| per) My darling, at last we are’ alone 
together, and— 
~“Come on, now!” cried Patsy, break- 
ing off. “You're a playwright. You can 
write the lines. I’ve given you a good 
start.” 

Dr. Gentry stood stupidly silent a 
.momient, and then saw that his chance 
had come. There was his Clara, plump 
and pretty, and he was privileged to 
“make love to her at the top of his bent. 
His bashfulness vanished forthwith; 
and he assumed the dashing air of a 
miatinée idol. 

Puitip—Ah, my madonna, the hour 
as favorable. It is a sweet fate that has 
brought us together again. 

_ “Fine!” applauded Patsy. 

Puitip—Believe me, it was not lack 
of feeling that stopped the fire of my 
eloquence at our last meeting. 

“Now, Miss Clara, quick!’ Patsy 
‘clamored. 

Crara—I was not angry with you. I 
understood that e’en though your words 
were bashful, your heart is strong and 
honest. 

“Great! I didn’t think you could do 
it!’ ‘ 

Puitip—I was im despair when we 
parted, but now that I confront your 
dazzling presence, my despair turns to 
courage, and if you will but listen to 
me— 

“Better and better !” 

_. Puitip—Hope springs eternal and 
blooms afresh! 

“Now slip her a bunch of flowers,” 
Patsy prompted. “‘Take these violets 
as a sign of my love and devotion.’ 
See?” 

- Gentry declared that he had no flow- 
ers. Aflame with inspiration, Patsy de- 
elared: 

. “Of course not; you’ve got to pick 
them. Don’t you see them growing all 
around you? Foran author, you haven’t 
got much imagination. Now the duenna 
sleeps. You approach the duchess and 


- take her hands—so. Now, invent your 


lines and don’t forget the “business; 
the flowers, you know, and—well, all 
the other things lovers do in a play. Of 
course, I can show you if I have to?” 

PuiLtip—God only knows how I feel. 
Now or never I shail try to tell you 
what ts in my heart. 

“That’s the stuff.” 

’ Puitip—And in spite of your uncle, ~ 
if you love me as I love you— 

“Chance to work in a rhyme there,” 
remarked Patsy. “Now, Miss Clara, get 
busy. Say something; do something, § 
Roll your eyes—move your chest up © 
and down.” : 

Ciara—Oh, Philip! . 

Puitip-—( Taking her in his arms)— 7 
Come, let me hold you. And let me tell § 
you with a thousand kisses that you and ~ 
only you have been on my mind in the | 
day-time and in my dreams. I cannot, % 
will not, live without you. 

Ciara—Yielding joyously to the em- 
brace)—-Oh, Philip! a 

Patsy was much excited over the suc- 7 
cess of this scene, and was waving her © 
arms like a real stage-manager. She 
corrected Clara, telling her to say “Oh, 
Lieutenant” instead of “Oh, Philip,’ 
and then ordered the doctor to write 
down the lines in a hurry, and he would 
have it. 4 

“T’ve got it,” replied Gentry, radiant- 7 
ly, still holding the embrace, “‘but Pt 7 
not write it down. I’m going to tell it 
to Clara’s uncle right away, while the 
fever is on me. I love Clara, but without © 
you, I would never have had the nerve ~ 
to say so.” 

Then Patsy threw up her hands in” 
genuine horror, exclaiming: “Well, ~ 
what do you know about that! I was 
chartered by the Admiral to keep you 
two apart, and I guaranteed I would 
But you’re going to finish the play, 
aren’t you? What will Helen say?” © 

“I am much more anxious to heat 
what the Admiral says,” answered Gen- 7 
try. “You’ve got such a good start on © 
the play that you can finish it yourself. — 
Come on, Clara!” _ 

The two lovers made a hasty de- = 
parture, hand in hand. Patsy looked © 
after them as if she’ were watching @ © 
funeral, and sadly sighed: a 

“My watch-dog days are over.” 
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THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


CHAPTER XI 
PATSY IS STRICKEN 


When Helen came out from her 
room, dressed for the trip to the thea- 
tre, her’first inquiry was about Gentry’s 
progress on the make-shift play, plain- 


ly showing that she was very eager to , 


have it completed. Patsy testified false- 
ly that the young man was busily at 
work in the study. Then, like a bolt 
from the blue, Beckman rushed in once 
more, greatly distressed. His grievance 
was that the theatre manager had seen 
the newspaper account of Crawford’s 
play, that the lieutenant had denounced 
the story as utterly false, and that the 
blame for the “fake” had been placed 
upon his innocent shoulders. Beckman, 
in short, had been ordered to look for 
another job. 

Helen reassured him with: “Don’t 
worry, Beckman. The lieutenant was 
only joking. He has a play and will de- 
liver it to the manager to-morrow 
‘morning. He is finishing it now, and is 
at work in that room.” . 

“I don’t believe it!” Beckman 
screamed. “There is some trick here. I 
will ask him about it myself.” 

“Over my dead body!” Patsy assert- 
ed, planting herself in front of the door. 
“Nobody gets in there. Do you want to 
bother him just when he is working up 
a big climax?” 

But with his position at stake, Beck- 
man could not be baffled. He tussled 
with Patsy, who struggled desperately 
to repel the invader, but in vain. She 
was thrust aside, the door was thrown 
open—and behold! to the astonishment 
of both Beckman and Helen, the room 
‘was empty! 

Patsy was forced to explain to Helen 
the truly romantic ending of the mock 
love-scene between Gentry and Clara; 
and then the leading woman lost: her 
temper altogether. What of the lieuten- 
ant? What of her reputation? What 
would the admiral think? She did not 
mince words with the shrinking Patsy. 

“You don’t seem to realize what you 
have done! You get me into one scrape 
‘after another! You spoil everything you 
undertake! You make me sick and 
tired! You would wear out the patience 


of a saint! I am through with you fro 
now on! I don’t see why I ever te 
you-in the beginning! I wish that yi 
would accept a hint, and get out!” 
Patsy cowered, helpless and stricken, 
under the storm of Helen’s wrath. The 
leading woman swept out, in a whi 
heat of anger—and encountered tl 
easy-going Graham at the door, inqui 
ing what the row was all about. Him, © : 
too, she crushed to earth: 7 
“I can’t see you! You don’ t interest” 
me at all! Don’t call me Helen! I must? 
get Lieutenant Crawford out of t 
scrape! He is the one thought on my™ 
mind just now! You will pardon mel 3 
And away she sailed. Broken-hearted | 
Patsy began to lament: 4 
“T’ve sacrificed my whole life and ca- 


*reer for her, and this is what I get for 


it. She knows what I’ve given up for 
her—what Frohman told me!” 3 

Patsy had come to the great tragedy” 
in her life, but she did not intend to 
bow supinely before it. Wrought up 
with the memory of her imagined tte] 
umph under the eyes of Frohman, she 
asserted an intention to strike out for 
herself. She put on the little green hat 
which she had worn as Puck, a 
posed as if before the footlights. 
rushed to the telephone, called up t 
theatre manager, and turned in 
“resignation,” with the announcement 
that the next time she came to his play: 
house, it would be as a star—and then 
wouldn’t he be sorry? 

This outburst of pathetic illusions 
disgusted Beckman, who lingered aft 
Helen’s stormy departure. He blurted 
out the long-delayed truth: E 

“Frohman said you were a stage 
struck fool! He declared you might do 
on a farm, feeding chickens, but not if 
a theatre. It’s time you saw ‘yourself 
others see you.” 

Graham attempted to check the jab-7 
bering German, but he failed, and” 
Patsy’s house of dreams began to top” 
ple. She learned that Helen had permit-" 
ted her to cherish the Frohman myth 
because she did not wish to hurt h 
feelings; that everyone in the theatre” 
had been making fun of her; that she” 
was the clown of the troupe. "Beckman 
did not hesitate about speaking ti 





whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about Patsy’s capabilities and station in 
ife. When he had scurried out, and 
Patsy had tearfully turned to Graham, 

ing him to say it wasn’t true, his 
silence caused her last hope to go glim- 
mering. 

“No,” she moaned, “don’t tell me 
anything. I know it’s true. I’ve been the 
clown—everybody’s clown.” 

In dejection she took off that famous 
little green hat and threw it away. 

“T’ve been wearing the fool’s cap 
without knowing it. Now I understand 
why they call me ‘Miss Patsy.’ I’m a 
regular Patsy Bolivar—I’ve been every- 
body’s Patsy, and wasn’t wise to myself. 
Oh, Mr. Graham, I’m so ashamed!” 

Then she broke down altogether, and 
sobbed her heart out, crouching on the 
floor, her face hidden in her arms. 
' Graham tried to comfort her in his 
clumsy, masculine way, feeling a strange 
bond of sympathy between himself and 
this self-deceived girl. A yearning to- 
ward this lonely, little Miss Patsy welled 
up within him ; it was an emotion he had 
mever dreamed of before, and it sur- 
prised him with its strength. He told 
her that she ought to be glad to be rid 
of the trickeries and falsities of the 
Stage; and then Patsy unburdened her 
aching soul to him. 

“You don’t know what the stage 
means to me. Since I was a kid it has 
been my only joy. While my father was 
rehearsing, I have spent hours and 
hours in the property-room, and I 
wouldn’t change places with any mil- 
lionaire’s daughter, I didn’t envy them 
their toys. Around me I had the finest 
things in the world. I could take out of 
a drawer the magic fairy stuff, and 
down from the wall Aladdin’s wonder- 
ful lamp, and if I held a bagful of 
phony gold coins, I thought myself rich. 
I forgot my real poverty. I forgot that 
perhaps my father would have to go 
out in the morning and hock his watch 
to buy us three squares. And I’m the 
same to-day. 

_ Sometimes I feel sad when I am be- 
hind the scenes, and see everybody nice 
to the other girls, because they wear 
better clothes and furs, but when they 
pay no attention to me, I just go into 


the property-room and put on the glass 
slippers of Cinderella—and they fit me 
too—and then I’m off again. The dusty 
property-room becomes the king’s pal- 
ace, the paper flowers begin to have a — 
perfume, the wooden birds begin to 
sing, and through the door comes the 
prince in his silver suit. He tells me I 
have changed so since yesterday that he 
believes I am an enchanted princess, 
and he puts his sword down, and kisses 


me till the spell of the bad fairy is 


broken. He tells me nice things till I 
feel that I am once more what I have 
been, a real princess. I don’t know 
whether you can understand all that I 
mean—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” Graham 
said, softly. : 
“But it is all finished now, because I 
am no good for the stage. I ought to be 
on a farm, and no Prince will ever be 

there.” 

“You can come to my farm,” declared 
Graham warmly, putting his arm 
around her shoulders, “you can come 
with me, and—” 

Before he could finish, Patsy jumped _ 
up, exclaiming: 

“T must go to the theatre now for the 
last time, to tell Helen good-by!” 

Graham tried to hold her, but she 
slipped away and darted out the door, 
latching: it behind her. He fumbled at 
the lock, but could not solve its mys- 
teries at once. Impatient at this delay, 
he finally hurled his weight against it; 
the fragile frame gave way, with a 
crash of shattered wood and glass. But 
when he reached the street, Patsy had © 
disappeared. . 

Then, with a determined scowl on his 
brows, Graham set out for the theatre 
himself. He had something on his mind 
that he wanted to tell Patsy, and it was 
too urgent to wait. 


CHAPTER XII 
AN EVENTFUL EVENING 


The women of the stock company 
were having the unusual experience that 


evening of dressing together in the ~ 


large property-room—the scene of — 
Patsy’s merry cream-puff party and of © 





her sad little dreams. The individual 
_ fooms were having their annual adorn- 
‘ment of kalsomine, and this make-shift 
had been resorted to at Helen’s sugges- 
* tion, to expedite the work and accom- 
modate the management. So they gath- 
ered there to paint and powder in com- 
mon—Helen, cheerfully making the 
best of the circumstances and already a 
little troubled in her mind about her 
drastic treatment of Patsy; Minna 
Black, cattish as usual ; Pansy Hoffman, 
the fluffy soubrette and ingenue ; a cou- 
ple of other girls who played minor 


character rdles; and Mrs. Lynch, the 


old wardrobe-woman. It was a rather 
Picturesque scene; some of the girls 
were in the kimono stage of déshabillé ; 
- the dressing-tables were scattered here 
and there among the flimsy “plunder” 
of imitation grandeur; and a row of 
grotesque “dummies,” which were used 
in the holiday extravaganzas, perched 
upon a bench in the center. 

There was more drama behind the 
scenes than on the stage that night. 
First of all, Miss Black, with her ac- 
customed purring venom, tried to 
_ arouse Helen’s suspicions of Lieutenant 
Crawford’s sincerity, and although 
treated with disdain, her report that 
Crawford had been standing in the 
“wings,” chatting with Pansy Hoffman, 
was not without its effect. Then the gay 
lieutenant entered, to be rebuked for 
his promiscuous conversing, for behind 
' the scenes theatric jealousy develops 
“many fine points of social intercourse 
that are not known in conventional so- 
ciety. He admitted the soft impeach- 
ment, but passed on to more serious 
-matters—the admiral was at the stage 
door looking for Helen. Crawford had 
seen him first and dashed to cover, step- 
ping on Pansy Hoffman’s foot in his 
haste, at which that young lady, who 
was one of the die-away type, had 
promptly squealed and fainted. 
_ “Have you got the play? Did the 
little fellow finish it?” Crawford asked, 
anxiously. “The admiral is liable -to 
nail me and ask for it at any minute. 
And to make matters worse, he ordered 
me to stay aboard this evening, and I 
took a chance of being court-martialed 
in order to get here and see you.” 


Before Helen could explain about 
Patsy’s. masterpiece of marplotting, a 
hubbub was heard at the door, and 
Pansy Hoffman, limp as a rag, was 
lugged in by Mrs. Lynch and the prop- 
erty man. They dropped her in a chair; 
her huge blond wig was taken off; and 
restoratives were administered. Pres- 
ently she opened her blue eyes, gave a ~ 
coy, hysterical scream, and pointed her ~ 
finger at Crawford reproachfully. q 

“He kissed me!” she bleated. 

The lieutenant’s shout of astonish- 
ment at this accusation availed him © 
nothing. “ 

“Yes, it was you. I remember the 7 
gold braid,” ‘whimpered Pansy, and did ~ 
her very best to faint again. a 

Thereupon Helen frigidly turned her ~ 
back upon her favored admirer and © 


asked to be excused. She had, indeed; 


been subjected to a humiliation that in 7 


green-room etiquette was unpardonable, @ 


one which never could be condoned. © 
Crawford protested earnestly that he | 
had been guilty of no such misdemean- | 
or, but Helen merely showed him the © 
door with scant courtesy. a 

At this juncture, Patsy burst into the © 
group. She saw at a glance that there | 
had been some difficulty between Helen 
and the lieutenant, and then and there ~ 
she resolved to try her luck at “squaring § 
things” for the last time. This resump- 7 
tion of professional duties caused her © 


’ for the moment to forget her own trou- © 


bles. 4 
Pansy was taken out into the alley- 7 
way by the others, to get a breath of | 
fresh air, and Helen left the room to * 
wait for her approaching cue in the | 
“wings,” after giving Crawford his final 7 
congé. a 
“As for the play which you were @ 
supposed to write,” she said, “I beg to = 
inform you that it will be unnecessary | 
for you to worry about that. I have tak- — 
en care of the matter myself, and have ~ 
explained the false situation in which ~ 
I allowed myself to be placed. And as © 
I told you once before, you are very 7 
entertaining and have given me quite 2 © 
little amusement. -evening!” a 
Crawford and Patsy remained be- ~ 
hind, and the latter’s first question was: © 
“What’s the matter here, anyway? I” 
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ppose it’s just because J haven’t been 
around.” 

The lieutenant told her about Miss 
Hoffman’s fatal charge, swearing that 
if she had been kissed, he certainly was 
not the osculator. He also told about the 
undesirable presence of the @readed ad- 
miral, and. concluded his tale of woe 
with the bitter words: 

“Just when it looked as if I had that 
Graham fellow cut out, this thing had 
to happen. Now I suppose she'll go back 
to him!” 

That idea gave Patsy a chill. She as- 
serted : 

“Helen will not go back to him if I 
have anything to do about it. I will help 
you to make up with her. I’m not alto- 

gether unselfish about this, but I will 
“fix it, if it is my last official act.” 

Mrs, Lynch came to the door with 
the news that there was a man outside 
who wanted to see Helen or Patsy ; that 

e was big and mad, and couldn’t be 
stopped. 

“The admiral!” Crawford exclaimed. 

-“T’m lost.” 
“Never say die,” replied Patsy, and 
then requested Mrs. Lynch to “stall” 
the visitor as long as she could without 
bodily harm to herself. She laid forcible 
‘hands upon Crawford, threw Pansy 
‘Hoffman’s discarded kimono over his 
shoulders, clapped her. wig on his head, 
and then sat him down at the dressing 
table with his back to the door. Stand- 
ing over him with brush and curling 
iron, she began to dress the long ring- 
‘lets of the wig, in her most professional 
manner, just as the door opened and in 
walked—not the admiral, but Graham. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PATSY’S LAST STAND 


When Patsy saw who it was she be- 
came very nervous and busied herself 
with the hot iron in such trepidation 
thatsshe burned Crawford upon the ear, 
causing that gentleman to squirm in si- 
lent anguish. It was a situation certain 

to lead to difficulties, but Patsy was too 
embarrassed to clear it up tactfully. 
_ Graham came directly to the point, 
“in spite of Patsy’s flippant efforts to 


keep the conversation impersonal. When — 
he asked if she were curling the wig, 
she answered the foolish question by the 
remark that she was painting a battle- 
ship. He then reproached her for run-— 
ning away from him, declared that she 
ought to have gone to his farm instead 
of coming back to the theatre, and add- 
ed significantly : 

“You'll never get away from me like 
that again.” : 

“Now, please don’t talk that way. It 
aint the proper time,” Patsy begged. 
“Don’t you see I’m busy? I don’t want 
Miss Hoffman to hear it. She’s young.” 

“Well, she’s probably got a love affair 
herself. Haven’t you, Miss Hoffman?” 

Crawford bobbed his curls and quiv- 
ered with internal laughter. 

“Miss Hoffman,” continued the 
doughty Graham, still addressing his — 
remarks at the disguised lieutenant, 
“T’m in love with this girl here. I have 
been in love with her almost since I first 
met her, but I didn’t know it until to- 
day. She ran away from me like a 
frightened child when I started to tell 
her, and now I’ve come here after her.” 

“You were in love with some one else 
only a few days ago,” Patsy objected. 

“TI thought I was,” Graham explained 
blunderingly, “but I was a fool. I was 
snared by an insincere and frivolous’ 
woman who doesn’t know the first prin- 
ciples of earnest affection; a showy, 
beautiful butterfly who fascinated me 
for a time and then fluttered away. It 
was not until I knew your true value, 
Patsy, and saw into your girl’s heart, 
that I came to discover what love really 
is.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mr. Graham! I 
can’t stand it!” said Patsy, almost in 
tears again. 

But Graham continued his plea. He 
asked her not to go back to the stage, 
which he hated and- which had tricked 
her so thoroughly. He begged her to 


come with him, to say that she loved 


him, to admit it then and there, without 
embarrassment or fear. Patsy looked 
at him wistfully, without a word, but 
Crawford suddenly prompted her in his 
natural voice, forgetful of the disguise: 
“Aw, go on and tell him. He’s all 
right.” 
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_ ~Then the fat was on the fire in earn- 
est. Graham strode over to the dressing 
table, whipped off the yellow wig, and 
though the lieutenant bobbed up with 
a laugh, like a jack-in-the-box, he made 
_ the inevitable mference. With the hid- 
eous bluntness of the jealous man who 
feels he has been fooled, he raged: 

“You are a fine pair, you two! Oh, 
is there no such thing as sincerity in this 
cursed atmosphere! Are you all cheats 
and liars?” 

Apologies and explanations from 
Crawford he would not listen to, but 
when he had exhausted himself, Patsy 
brought him up sharply. She reminded 
him of his professed faith in her hon- 
esty, told how she was trying to settle 
a quarrel between Helen and Crawford. 

“But I aint angry with you for fly- 
ing off your spool like that, and I don’t 
think any the less of you because you 
are making a fool of yourself. Most 
every woman loves a fool; and if he 
aint one when he starts, she will make 
one of him just to be sure. You have 
saved me that trouble, anyway. Now, 
Tl be on the level with you, just as you 


were with me a while ago. You weren’t 
ashamed to tell me before Miss Hoff- 
man, as you thought, that you loved 
me ; and now, before Lieutenant Craw- 
ford, I want to tell you—that—” 


“Well, what?” Graham demanded 
eagerly, again the lover. 

“Well—oh, you said it yourself just 
now.” 
He accepted her confession radiantly, 
but not even then would she let him 
take her in his arms. Nor would she 
‘promise to go back to the soil with him. 
as a gentleman-farmer’s wife, at that 
moment. She refused to commit herself 
until she had settled Helen’s case and 
played Patsy Bolivar for the last time. 


CHAPTER XIV 
PATSY RESIGNS FOR GOOD 


Patsy sent the happy Graham out to 
wait until the great peace conference 
Was over, and he obeyed her without 
question. When Helen returned, at the 
end of her scene, Crawford was imme- 


' diately presented as a candidate for for- 


giveness, but the lieutenant’s glib drol- 
lery no longer had any effect upon the 
heart that had been won by them. Patsy 
had to take a hand herself. . 


“Helen,” she coaxed, “you know in 


your soul that Mr. Crawford loves you ~ 
truly. I Relieve in him, and I’m going 
to find out about this kissing bug of 
Pansy Hoffman’s. Just trail along with ~ 


me once more, Helen; it wont be for ~ 


long. There now, smile a little, wont — : 


you ? Come on, be nice. Take a big swal- 7% 


low and pull a happy face. There, now © 
you're laughing again! Stay away, Tieu- © 
tenant, the first smile is for me.” q 

Helen had actually smiled, and the © 
ice was broken. But before the reconcil- ~ 
iation could be completed there was a ~ 


mighty roaring and bellowing in the cor- ~ 


ridor—the admiral this time, in deadly 7 
earnest. * 
Again the resourceful Patsy rose to © 


the occasion, and she secreted the lieu- — 


tenant away from his commanding of- | 
ficer in a jiffy. Female disguise having © 
failed before, she jammed him inside the © 
shell of one of the “dummies.” g 

The admiral’s face was flushed; his ~ 
tread was heavy. He had a griev- 7 
ance against Helen, and he did not hesi- © 
tate to state it. - 

“What do you mean, madam, by dis- 7 
obeying my requests? I entrusted to you © 


the chaperonage of my favorite niece, ~ 


and the riext thing I know she is en- | 
gaged to the very young cub I didn’t © 
want her to meet!” 3 

Helen explained suavely, adding that 7 
Dr. Gentry was an eligible nephew-in- © 
law, for he was a clever surgeon and | 
had a certain future as a playwright. | 
But this only added fuel to the flames. © 

“TI have already picked out a young 
man that my niece may marry, if she 7 
insists upon getting married. A real 7 


man, too, not.an unlicked cub, a whip- 7 


per-snapper medico, but an officer of 
the United States navy, who can write © 
plays too, and have them produced in ~ 
the bargain, if I permit it!” a 

At this, Crawford’s outer shell and — 


false facé seemed to take on an expres- 


sion of acute disgust. Helen asked © 
sweetly: . 

“Who and where may this paragot © 
be?” 5 
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“On board ship, where he belongs, 
madam, obeying orders as he should. 
He is Lieutenant Crawford, of my per- 
sonal staff.” 

“And have you seen his play?” 

“Not yet, but he will show it to me 
to-night. There were certain small 
changes he wished to make in it, but 
the play has been accepted by your man- 
agement, so I understand, and will be 

roduced, if I authorize it.” 

“Indeed !” Helen cooed. 

“And as for that young pup who has 
entrapped my niece, I'll show him—TI'll 
teach him—I’ll belay him—” 

Then, as luck would have it, Dr. Gen- 
try and Clara trooped in, to be congrat- 
- ulated by Helen upon their umsanc- 
~ tioned engagement. The admiral turned 

“upon the young man savagely, roaring: 

“Damn it, sir, get out of my pres- 
ence !” 

“Aw, say,” said Patsy, “cut out that 
rough stuif. This isn’t,a battleship.” 

Helen came to Gentry’s rescue, am- 
nouncing to him, for the admiral’s bene- 
fit, that she had read his play to the 
manager that night, and it had been ac- 
cepted, which was the simple truth. 
Clara gurgled with joy, and embraced 
her sweetheart. -At this affectionate 
sight, the admiral became almost apo- 
plectic, and slashed about with his cane 
at all inanimate objects within reach. 
Upon the head of Crawford’s-“dummy” 
he delivered a death-dealing blow. The 
lieutenant yelped with pain; his mask 
flew off; and the game was up. Expo- 
sure! Horror!! Consternation!!! 

When the admiral had caught his 
breath, after this unexpected shock, he 
gasped: “You'll be court-martialed, sir! 
Report to my office at once! I’ll see you 
to-morrow. And as for you—” turning 
to Gentry—“I’ll see you—you know 
where.” 

Suddenly Patsy had a “hunch,” as 
she called it, and dashed out of the 
Foom, to returm at once with Pansy 
Hoffman in tow, just as the admiral 
had got under way toward the door. 
The fainting ingenue gave another lit- 
tle bleat as the huge bulk of the old sea- 
dog confronted her, and almost passed 
away for the third time. She recovered 

elf, however, saying plaintively : 


“baa 


“T have made a mistake. It all comes 
back to me now. The officer I was talk- 


ing to, your friend, Helen—he is not — 


this one?” She pointed to the horrified 
admiral. 

“Of course not, you silly child,” 
Helen answered. 

“But this is the one that kissed me. 
The gold braid confused me at first, but 
I remember now.” . 

The little group, to which Graham — 
had added himself in the confusion, — 
turned upon the admiral with a volley 
of remarks ranging from reproach to 
derision. Crawford, violating all naval 
etiquette, burst into a piercing peal of 
laughter, and asked: 

“Will I be court-martialed now, ad- 
miral ?” 

The lord of the fleet was embar- 
rassed, but he stuck to his guns gamely. 

“Yes, that’s the truth,” he admitted, 
“but it was only a fatherly little kiss. 
in eae the young lady had fainted, 
and [—” 


Patsy imterr him with: “You 
needn’t apologize. But I think we have 
certainly ‘got it on you this time.” 

Helen took the admiral’s hand cor- 
dially. 

“You are an old dear,” she said. “I 
am glad that it was you, and I am in 
your debt. And we'll never mention it, 
if you'll be good, will we, lieutenant?” 

“Not I,” beamed Crawford, sliding 
an arm about Helen’s waist. — 

“Nor I,” said Clara, as she put her 
curly head on the doctor’s shoulder. 

Then Graham slipped up to Patsy 
and asked: 

“Ts it time now?” 

“Yes,” she answered, lifting her face 
to his. “But am I a clown? Am I a 
‘Patsy’ ?” 

“You are a clown,” he smiled, “but 
you are my clown, my Patsy.” 

And a moment later she murmured: 

“Do you know you're kissing me. 
Gee, this is a novelty!” 

And thus it was that the next day 
Rear-Admiral Gilroy gave an elaborate 
dinner aboard the Alaska for three en- 
gaged couples. They were all so wrapped 
up in each other, however, that the ad- 
miral felt lonesome, and secretly regret- 
ted the absence of Pansy Hoffman. 











IKE all actresses, I am frequently 
asked by stage-struck girls to 
help them get a start, and by 

mothers of stage-struck girls to tell 
them how to keep their daughters 
away from the theatre. 

Probably, like most actresses, I am 
a little chary about giving advice in 
individual cases. If we tell the girls 
that it is hard work and there are 
far more chances to fail than to suc- 
ceed, we can nearly always be cer- 
tain that our words will be received 
with doubt and a feeling that we are 
selfish and do not want anybody 
else to get any of the good things we 
have. If, on the other hand, we say 
“Sure, go on the stage and see what 
you can do,” and the girl goes and 
makes a fizzle of it, she is quite likely 
to accuse us of intentionally giving 
her wrong advice. 

But it’s easy to give general ad- 
vice. In the first place, no one thinks 
it is meant for her; every one who 
reads it is sure to think it applies par- 





ticularly to some girl she knows, bu 
that she—oh no, indeed, she doesn’ 
need such A-B-C instruction in 
things theatrical. . 
I suppose most girls who live ™ 
where there are theatres—and many ~ 
who live far off—go through a a7 
riod of stage-struck sickness. Some 7 
of us never recover, but most of us © 
get well after a short time. , 
The first symptoms are usually 
similar in all cases and they similarly ~ 
remain until they reach a certain 
point. Then the disease is either 
cured or it has become incurable. The © 
ones with the incurable cases usually ~ 
make good, to a greater or less de- — 
gree, depending upon their natural : 
ability, their energy, and their deg 4 


First we think that everything con-— 
nected with the theatre is perfectly | 
lovely. That usually follows our first © 
matinée and while we are still in 7 
short dresses. Next we begin to” 
single out certain rdles we are 
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fident we can portray in a most won- 
derfully romantic manner—we usu- 
~ ally run to the romantic in the first 
stages. Later we begin to change in 
our ideas and our ideals, and we de- 
cide to be a soubrette, or an ingenue, 
or a prima donna, or an emotional 
star, ora comedienne. In this stage 
there is seldom a thought given to 
' the minor positions in stage work. 
~. They may be for others without 
genius, or talent, but for us—Oh, no 


indeed! We are above such ordinary 


work! 

Then, in many cases, comes one of 
the bad symptoms. We see a hand- 
_ some leading man make love so ten- 
i derly to a beautiful heroine in dis- 
tress, and we think we would like so 
much to be in her shoes. I’m glad to 
say that this symptom is nearly al- 
ways of an impersonal nature. That 
_ is, we think we should like to be the 

heroine in the ‘play, and have the 
hero, as a character in the play, make 
love to us. 

By this time the disease has pro- 
gtessed to the point that the patient 
* begins looking about for ways and 
means to “be an actress.” Her first 
thought is to become acquainted with 
Some person connected with the 
Stage, either as an actor or actress, 
or in a business way. She thinks that 
if she could only meet the leading 
woman and “recite” to her, every- 
thing else would be all smooth and 
lovely; or if she could meet the man- 
ager of the company, through a 
friend of her brother’s, who has a 
friend who knows the manager quite 
intimately, that this would result in 
her immediate engagement at a sal- 
aty of about seven hundred dollars a 
week—perhaps a thousand. 

Follows a bumpety-bumping, as 
the patient’s fond delusions begin to 
. tumble off the pedestal. If her stage 
ambition survives these shocks the 
Chances are that she may be ready 
_ to try to become an actress. 


This is the critical point in the his- 
tory of the disease. Many survive the 
bumps, only to succumb to the hard 
work and long hours of preparatory 
work that are necessary in most 
cases. But after she once gets a place 
on the stage, even if it is only in the 
chorus of a musical play, or as one of 
a crowd in a drama, the future is 
jargely in her own hands. If she is 
ambitious, energetic and refuses to 
be discouraged, she eventually will 
land somewhere near the top—for 
there always is room a-plenty at 
the top for every one who deserves 
to be there. 

These sage remarks, spoken from 
the wisdom of a grand old age (that’s 
meant for sarcasm) are the results of 
observation and my own experience. 
I do not mean that I have described 
in detail every case of stage-struck- 
ism, but only that I have outlined the 
general symptoms. 

Personally I believe the second 
thought I ever had in my life was to 
go on the stage, the first being that 
I was hungry and wanted something 
to eat. Possibly this may be slightly - 
exaggerated, but I know that I began 
practicing when I was four years old, 
trying to sing at church. I always 
have been very fond of music, fond of 
listening to it, and fond of trying to 
make others listen to what I thought 
was music. 

I do not recall just when my 
thought was directed especially to 
the stage as a possible future pro- 
fession. I think the thing about the 
theatre that appealed to me the most 
from the very first was the music. 
I know that the first thing I remem- 
ber about the theatre was that I was 
crazy to go on the stage so I could 


sing. 

Inadvertently the church both fos- 
tered this desire and helped mé to 
gratify it. From: the time I was a 
little girl I took part in nearly all 
of my church entertainments in 





Boston. And when I grew older I 
‘was nearly always called. upon when 
anything musical was to be given. 
For three years before I was sixteen 
I was asked to take the leading part 
in our cantatas. 

This, of course, gave me a great 
deal of practice, principally in sing- 
ing, though a little in acting, and it 
drew my attention more and more 
to the stage and to music as a pro- 
fession. 

When I mentioned the fact, in an 
off-hand sort of a way, that I thought 
I would be an opera singer, my sug- 
gestion was not very favorably re- 
ceived. In fact, I thought it wise not 
to broach the subject again for sev- 
eral months. Then my longing over- 


ame my prudence and I again told | 


my mother what I wanted to do. I do 
mot remember how many hours I 
spent with her before I could con- 
vince her that it was all right. I think 
she never really objected to the 
Stage, but she didn’t want me to go 
away. When objection came from the 
church I met it by saying there 

' shouldn’t be any reason for me not 
to get paid for doing the same thing 
I had been doing for the church for 
nothing. 

Father wasn’t well at the time— 
he was quite sick in fact—and we 
didn’t broach the subject to him, and 
I started off one morning to find the 
Stage door, looking very brave, but 

feeling quite weak and humble on 
the inside. I have looked braver and 
felt meeker many times since then. 

At that time Henry W. Savage 
had his Castle Square company, giv- 
ing grand operas in English at the 
old Castle Square theatre in Boston. 
And that is where I started for, my 
hair hanging down in a pigtail and 
my dresses just to my shoe tops. 

When I finally reached the man- 
ager, Mr. Wolf, I wanted to turn and 
tun, but was afraid to. He looked me 
over very critically, and finally asked, 
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“Can you sing?” 

I assured him that I could, and 
told him some of the reasons why 
thought so. He again looked me over 
and remarked that I seemed quite 
young. I told him my mother had 
consented to my coming and that I © 
was nearly sixteen, and he startled © 
me by replying immediately, 4 

“All right. I'll pay you $8 a week, 
Report here to-morrow at ten 

o’clock.” a 

I left the theatre feeling as rich as _ 
the empress of the world. Eight dol- 4 
lars a week! Why, that sounded like 4 
a princely salary. I thought I might | 
go and buy the department stores © 
out. I had never earned much money, ~ 
only a few dollars for Christmas 
money, addressing envelopes, and I 
wondered what I would do with so” 
much. It didnt’t take me long to find © 
out. I wonder now what I do with | 
my salary. It’s easy enough to tell © 
what I would like to do with it. 3 

I had a minor part in a few weeks, | 
and when they learned that I would — 
do all they asked me to, I began to © 
get more and more important réles, = : 
The other members of the company = 
assured me that I was foolish, that I” 
would work myself sick, etc. Their © 
remarks were particularly strong © 
when I took Joseph Sheahan’s placed 
one night -when he was unable to; 
play. 

A few weeks after I joined the 
company we went to Philadelphia, © : 
with me under the wing of the mis- © 
tress of the wardrobe. I was the sil- 7 
liest thing you can imagine. I’d never | 
been far away from home, and had ~ 
never taken a trip in a Pullman. I> 
didn’t know anything about them, — 
and had to be told what to do. I kept ™ 
the people in the car awake most of © 
the night. I wouldn’t lie down and ~ 
go to sleep, but insisted upon keep- 
ing up my window shades, sitting up ~ 
in the berth and talking across the 
aisle to my “keeper.” . 
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Of course I got over that in a short 
time, though I am very grateful be- 
cause I have not had the pleasure of 
going out on the “one night” runs. 
I have been with Mr. Savage all the 
time since I started my stage work, 
and have appeared in only a few 
places—Boston, Baltimore, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
London. I’m very much attached to 
London, and hope to go back there 
before long. They treated me so 
nicely. 

I graduated from grand opera to 
comic opera when Mr. Savage put on 
George Ade’s “Sultan of Sulu,” and 
from comic opera to farce. I don’t 


know what my next step up—or 
down—will be. But I miss the music 
very greatly, and hope I'll have some 
more of it before long, ae 
This sounds as if I have had an © 
easy time of it, and perhaps the 
stage-struck girl who reads this may 
think I haven’t any reason for ad- 
vising her to “go slow and be very 
sure she wants to be an actress be- 
fore she starts out to try to be one.” 
Nevertheless, that; is my advice. 
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AN AUGUSTIN DALY RECIPE 
HESE lines are painted over the call board at the Belasco Stuyvesant Thea- 


tre, New York: 


“A sure way to success: 
Mind your business. 

A sure way to happiness: 
Mind your own business,” 


—Augustin Daly. 


“There’s a story back of that sign,” said Mr, Belasco. “The only time I was 
ever back of the stage at Daly’s I was taking an adaptation of a French play 
called ‘La Belle Russe,’ which I wanted Mr. Daly to buy. I had to sit on the 
bench waiting to be admitted to the manager’s office, and while I was sitting 
_ there I thoroughy digested those lines. I made up my mind then that if the day 
ever came when I owned a theatre of my own in New York those lines should 
be inscribed there with due credit to Mr. Daly. And here they are in the 


Stuyvesant.” 














F ALL the people that have a hand 
in the compounding of a modern 
comic opera probably the man who 

writes the lyrics receives the least rec- 
ognition and is the most misunderstood. 
The word misunderstood is used ad- 
visedly, for it is doubtful if five per 
cent of the theatregoers of to-day who 
patronize musical shows have much idea 
of what a song is about when they hear 
it sung on the stage, and probably not 
half of that number could quote more 
than a couple of lines from all the lyrics 
combined ten minutes after witnessing 
a performance. 

Now the question arises whether this 
is the fault of the lyrics or of the people 
who sing them. It is unfortunately true 
that the musical comedy stage of to-day 


holds few players who are also the pos-) 
sessors of good singing voices. In fact, | 
with the possible exception of the prima” 
donna, it seems the present custom iff 
engaging performers for a musical show 
to choose them for their qualities as 
fun-makers,-or for their looks, rather= 
than for their ability as singers. On the) 
other hand, it does not require the serv= 
ices of a grand opera singer to interpret) 
the songs of the modern comic operas 
and as t ie are plenty of players in this) 
form of entertainment who can rend 
a song intelligibly it would not be fai 
to say that the performers alone are at> 
fault. The trouble, then, would apped " 
to lie equally with the lyrics. ‘ 
It is seldom nowadays that the wor 
of a song are able to stand on satus own 
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LYRICS. 


merit. That is, as simple reading matter, 
or verse, they are generally dull and 
pointless. It is only necessary to copy 
the words of the average musical com- 
edy song and read, not sing, them to rea- 
lize the truth of this statement. It is 
positively astonishing to see how utter- 
ly meaningless and silly some of these 
so-called lyrics are. In this respect the 
English lyrics are superior to the Ameri- 
can, for, whatever may be their other 
- faults, they do -possess some point and 
tone. Yet it would not be just to put the 
blame for this state of affairs upon the 
shoulders of American lyricists. 
There are undoubtedly just as good 
' writers of comic verse in this country 
to-day as can be found anywhere in the 
world. But they seldom have an oppor- 
tunity to show their ability in this line, 
and, what is worse, there seems to be 
little need of their doing so. American 
audiences as a rule seem satisfied if 
' their ears are pleased with tinkling, 
catchy melodies, and either pass over 
lightly, or ignore altogether, the words 
‘ which inspired the composers’ notes. 
‘Hence, there is no reason why the song 
writer should exert himself unduly in 
an effort to furnish attractive verse. 
And this is particularly true if the song 
is to be sung as a chorus. Indeed, it 
seems to be a generally accepted theory 
among managers, players and librettists 
that the importance of a lyric should be 
in inverse ratio to the number of people 
who sing them. In other words, if the 
author of the lyrics has anything to say 
it is better to tell it in a solo rather than 
in an ensemble number. 


_- Quality Adapted to Requirements 


FOR this reason an author is usually 
Safe in opening his play with a song 
which is nothing more or less than a 
String of pretty words arranged in a 
thythmical manner. It is very seldom 
that these words have any bearing upon 
the story which the play is supposed to 
tell. If a bevy of girls in attractive cos- 
tumes comes on and warbles something 
about “Skipping, tripping, singing and 

dancing all the live long day,” nothing 
@ise seems expected or necessary. The 
Song would probably fit almost any oth- 
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er opera as well as the one for which it 
was written, but so long as the ear is 
pleased with jingling notes and the eye 
with pretty colors the people who pay 
to see the show don’t seem to care about 
that. Perhaps after all, then, it is this 
spirit of indifference displayed by the 
theatregoer which is responsible more 
than anything else for the comparative- 
ly obscure position occupied by the mod- 
ern lyric writer and the rather poor 
quality of his wares. 

Another thing which would seem to 
support this theory- is the fact that 
American audiences don’t care forthe 
more dainty and polished English lyrics, 
even when they do have an opportunity 
of listening to them. Of the many Eng- 
lish musical shows produced in this 
country in recent years not one has ‘€s- 
caped revision of both dialogue and lyr- 
ics. Frequently not more than a couple 
of the original musical numbers are left 
in. Now it may be well enough to boast 
of the superiority of American humor 
over the English brand, and to say that 
the foreign made lyrics are too heavy 
for American taste, but if, as already 
stated, audiences pay little attention to 
the words of a song, why should it be 
necessary to introduce new lyrics into 
an imported show? It must be that the 
English lyrics demand the attention of 
an audience, whereas the American lyr- 
ics leave this optional. 

But if the lyrics of the comic operas 
of to-day are not of extraordinary merit 
there was a time when they were very 
much worse. For instance, a comparison 
of the present day lyrics with those of 
thirty years ago, such as were employed 
in “The Maid and the Magpie,” “Babes 
in the Wood,” etc., will certainly re- 
dound much to the credit of the former. 
It was shortly after the introduction of 
the Byron burlesques just referred’ to 
that W. S. Gilbert made his advent into 
the field of comic opera writers and set 
a standard which few of our later libret- 
tists have approached. 


The New School of Lyrics’ 


GILBERT, who was brilliantly 
equipped both by natural endowment 
and training for work of this kind, be- 





lieved that it was not only necessary to 
tell a story in his play, but that every 
line of both lyrics and dialogue should 
help develop that story to its logical con- 


_ clusion. So we usually find in his open- 


ing chorus a fairly comprehensive out- 
line of the situation existing at the time 
the action of the piece begins. And from 
that moment until the final curtain, so- 
los, duets, and every other form of mu- 
sical number are made to tell in part the 
story of the play. For this reason it was 
necessary for an audience to follow the 
lyrics as well as the dialogue, if it 
wished to know what the play was 
about. Take, for instance, the opening 
chorus of “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
the scene of which is laid in the Pirate 
camp. 
Pour, O King, the pirate sherry 
Fill, O King, the pirate glass, 
And, O King, to make us merry, 
Let. the pirate bumper pass. 
For to-day our Pirate ‘Prentice 
Rises from indenture freed; 
Strong his arm, and keen his scent is, 
He’s a pirate now indeed. 
Two and twenty now he’s rising, 
And alone he’s fit to fly, 
Which we’re bent on signalizing 
With unusual revelry. 


Here in one short stanza Gilbert has 
his story well under-way. We know why 
the pirates are there, what they intend 
to do, and their reason for doing it. 
Next come twelve short speeches, all 
bearing directly upon the story of the 
oad and following this is the solo by 

uth, which still further elucidates the 
Situation : 

When Frederic was a little lad 

He proved so brave and daring, 
His father thought he’d ’prentice him 
To some career sea-faring. 
I was, alas! his nurs’ry maid, 
And so it fell to my lot 
To take and bind the promising boy 
Apprentice to a pilot. 


I was a stupid nurs’ry maid, 
On breakers always steering; 

Arid I did not catch the word aright, 
Through being hard of hearing. 

Mistaking my instructions, which 
Within my brain did gyrate 

I took and bound this promising boy 
Apprentice to a pirate! 


I soon found out, beyond a doubt, 
e scope of this disaster; 
But I hadn’t the face to return to my 


place, 
And break it to my master. 
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A nurs’ry maid is not afraid ~ 
“6 i you people ge work, 
made up my mind to go as a ki 
Of piratical maid of at work — 


It will be seen that every verse of thi 
solo carries an explanation which 
necessary to a complete understandir 
of the play. In the present day musica 
comedy no such relation between ly: 
and story is expected. The members 9; 
the chorus simply appear and sing, an 
an audience may or may not know 
reason for their being there—if there ig 
a reason. In the case of the princip 
we may learn more, but chiefly thro 
the medium of the dialogue. 


Lyrical Interpolations 


SONGS are frequently interpola 
in comic operas simply because t 
possess qualities which would seem 
indicate that they may make individu 
hits, even though the subjects of the I 
ics be entirely foreign to that of the p 
itself. When such a song is introduce 
into a play it necessarily breaks 
story of the piece. Yet perhaps that mat 
ters but little, considering how slendet 
is the thread upon which most of out 
musical shows are built. 

Sentimental lyrics, as a rule, are not 
particularly successful when employed™ 
in comic operas. A pretty little ballad 
if we'l sung and well presented, may 
well received, but anything in the na 
of serious work meets with little 
sponse from audiences and is usua 
tabooed by the acute manager. Even the 
subject of love proves most successful 
when treated in a light, whimsical 
even flippant manner. But lyrics deali 
with the foibles and customs of the p 
ple of to-day are vastly the most pop 
lar form of song. Yet, as has alrea 
been stated, the reason for this seems 10; 
lie not so much in the value of the words; 
themselves as in- the fact that they per 
mit of light and catchy musical treat 
ment. 3 
A composer is naturally influenced to” 
a large degree by the subject with which 
his lyric deals. If the verses possess el 
ments of seriousness the music will 
likely be correspondingly heavy, but i 
it is light and airy it will almost surely 





inspire music of a similar nature. Of 
course, no one goes to see a comic opera 
with the wish or expectation of being 
instructed or made serious. There is a 
difference, however, between serious- 
ness of subject and purpose, for a lyric 
may be light and humorous in form and 
~ substance and still convey food for se- 
rious thought, which will in no way de- 
tract from the enjoyment of the most 
hilarious comedy. 

_ Of the many themes which have been 
employed in the composition of lyrics 
for musical comedies it would be impos- 
sible to speak. Probably every subject 
under the sun has been touched upon 
directly or indirectly. It is simply a 
question. nowadays of presenting old 
subjects in new and attractive dress, a 


* condition which naturally taxes the in- 


genuity of the present day versifiers. 
The subject of love has always and 
probably will ever be the most fruitful 
field in which the lyricist may work. 
And it need not necessarily be confined 
to the heart affairs of human beings. 
_ Sentimental lyrics relating to birds, ani- 

mals, flowers, the earthly elements, the 
celestial orbs and various inanimate ob- 
jects have been written without end, 
and are usually well received. In fact, 
it is a peculiar superstition of the stage 
that a song dealing with the adventures 
- of some bird or animal will usually ap- 
peal to an audience. In “The Burgo- 
master,” “The Tale of a. Kangaroo” 
was one of the pronounced musical hits 
of the piece, and was soon whistled, 
sung and played everywhere. With a 
keen understanding and appreciation of 
the popular taste the author of this lyric 
followed it up in subsequent productions 
with a string of other tales concerning 
bumble bees, sea shells, flowers, etc., all 
of which were nearly if not quite as suc- 
cessful as the kangaroo song. 

The chief value of the songs referred 
to, both from a lyrical and musical 
standpoint, lay not so much in the verses 
as in the refrains. And it was a peculiar- 
ity of these refrains that they could be 
applied with equal facility to other sub- 
jects than the one with which the ori- 
ginal verses dealt. That is, they really 
formed independent lyrics in them- 
Selves. It is probable that seventy-five 


“per cent of the value of every song lies 


in its refrain any way, the verses as a 
rule being merely an excuse for the for- 
mer. But when an author attempts to — 

tell a story in his lyric the versés assume 


a greater degree of importance, for each 


stanza is an aid to the development of 
the original idea. In this case, however, 
it is necessary that every verse should 
be sung in order to carry the story to its 
conclusion, and if an audience should 
fail to receive the song with enough en- 
thusiasm to call for an encore, it will be 
robbed of one of its chief lyrical assets. 
For this reason the lyricist generally 
writes individual verses which have lit- 
tle if any connection with one another, 
thereby permitting as few or as many 
encores as circumstances may demand. 


Popular Foibles and Failings 


PATRIOTIC lyrics usually meet 
with quicker response from audiences 
than most other forms of song. There 
seems to be something in the swing and 
roll of a martial air that grips and holds 
the attention of an audience, compelling 
some attention to the lyric also. Another 
field in which the song writer has 
walked, run, staggered and stumbled 
with more or less success is that of 
drinking. This subject has been covered 
in all its phases, from the act itself to 
the thousand\and one effects and situa- 
tions arising from it. In fact, it has 
come to be a sort of tradition that when 
a lyricist finds his imagination failing 
him he nearly always works in a drink- 
ing song. It is possible that the popu- 
larity of this class of songs lies chiefly 
in the stage effects, or “business,” used 
in connection with their presentation, 
for there is usually not much difference 
in the songs themselves. 

It seems to be the desire of every 
manager to have in each act of his play 
at least one number which is capable of 
being featured. These numbers may or 
may not harmonize with the atmosphere _ 
of the play, but so long as they allow ~ 
of unusual or striking treatment they 
are considered desirable, even neces- 
sary; for there is a theory in theatrical 
circles that if people who have seen a 
musical play are not particularly enthu- 





. Siastic about the performance as a 
whole, they may be so about some one 
- feature it contains, and this is good ad- 
 yertising from the managerial stand- 


point. 
Individual Methods of Work 


- USUALLY the author of the dia- 
logue, or the “book,” as it is called, of 
a comic opera writes the lyrics also. But 
im some instances the services of one or 
More assistants are engaged solely for 
_ the purpose of supplying the necessary 
musical numbers, or else they are se- 
cured from the ever ready stores of the 
song publishers and interpolated where 
they will do the most good. Some au- 
thors while exceedingly clever at build- 
- ing up the book of an opera seem to 

possess little aptitude for writing good 
verse, while those who make a specialty 
of writing lyrics seldom have a hand 
in the construction of another author’s 
book. If a song writer has made a repu- 
tation in his line his services are fre- 
quently much sought after, and he then 
receives recognition for his work. 

But if he is comparatively unknown 
he generally sells his songs outright, in 
which case individual credit for their 
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authorship is passed over. The Engl 
musical comedies of to-day are almost 
always the joint work of several au- 
thors, lyric writers and composers. One 
reason for this, perhaps, is the fact that © 
nowadays musical comedies are cit 
ordered by managers to fit the pers 
ality of some man or woman star. If the 
garment happens to fit at the first try- 
ing, well and good, but if not, other peo 
ple are called in to tinker with the de 
tails, and the best efforts of a number 
of workers are thus secured. 

A lyric to be successful should be ag > 
short and to the point as possible, for” 
if the idea it possesses be concealed be- 
neath a mass of superfluous detail it 


surely fall short of its purpose. Wh 
there is of course, no set rule for the 
number of lines in a verse which is to 
be set to music, it would seem that eight 
for a stanza, and as many, or fewer, for 
a refrain or chorus is the average em- © 
ployed in the many thousands of songs = 
which have figured in comic operas. The” 
great majority of these songs have been © 
solos, more than half of which: have | 
been sung by women, and are followed | 
in number by duets, trios, quartets, etc, | 
in the order named. 
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RENNOLD WOLF 


ETE CAVANAGH is in a di- 
P lemma. 

It is no ordinary problem of 
life that he has to face, but one which 
raises a point vital to all Broadway 
existence. But, first, a word to iden- 
tify him. 

To observe Pete Cavanagh in the 
act of slapping Henry W. Savage on 
the back or of calling Augustus 
Thomas aside at a premiére perform- 
ance to request the loan of a cigaret 
one might imagine that he was The 
Man Who Owns the Drama. Not a 
bit like it. Pete never owned so much 
as the first-act set in one of Ben 








Greet’s sceneryless productions. If 
the Barnum & Bailey circus were of- 
fered on the market for a song, Pete 
couldn’t raise the price of a red lem- 
onade for the Circassian Beauty. No, 
Pete Cavanagh’s distinction is not at- 
tributable to his wealth. 

Officially he is one of the crew 
“ahead” of “The Merry Widow’— 
not the pompous, bediamonded ad- 
vance agent who instructs dramatic 
editors in the abuse of English, but 
the “second” man, who supervises the 
mural decorating of the deadwalls. 
If the plain fact must out, Pete is only 
a bill poster—but a 32d degree one. 
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In this capacity he has hung the portraits of the late 
_ Stuart Robson, of Digby Bell, Marie Cahill, De Wo 
Hopper, and other stage celebrities in the salons of nearly 
every vacant lot in the United States. Aside from these 
duties, he acts as court jester to whatever manager he 
happens to be serving at the moment. Also he makes a pop- 
_ular clown for all Broadway, a thoroughfare on which he is 
as well known as Marshall P. Wilder or Eva Tanguay. 
The best description of Pete Cavanagh is that he looks — 
like Rowland Buckstone in make-up. He is short and 7 
chubby, has a florid, full-moon face, not too many teeth, © 
~p‘a twinkling blue eye, the remnants of a brown mustache— © 
“mow bearing a general resemblance to a jig-saw puzzle 
“unsolved—and a voice that is midway between a dis- 
“tressed fog-horn and the descent of a crate of crockery 
down a flight of stairs. 
As previously mentioned, Pete is in a dilemma. Hé 
._ has trouble with his eyesight—a peculiar malady common 
- -enough with four-footed beasts, but almost unique in the 
, ease of humans. One of Pete’s eyes goes on strike at 
' ‘night, whereupon its mate immediately takes up the vigil. 
°From daylight until dusk ‘the right eye is on the job, 
“while the left is in a state of complete blindness. With the 
first stroke of the vespers bells, the right eye goes off duty, 
_and the left one is aroused to a full sense of its obligation © 
to its owner. a 
_. To use Pete’s own expression, when his condition is 7 
such that he “sees double,” his vision is in reality only 
snormal. Now, Pete hasn’t any inherent and foolish objec- 
| .- tion to rum as a tonic, but he has sufficiently deep re- 
gard for his duties as a superintending bill poster to re- 
frain from a state of continuous intoxication, although, 
declares he, that is the only scheme whereby he might | 
become the optical equal of his fellow-man. a 
However, the problem thus presented to Cavanagh ~ 
is not the dilemma to which I refer. In an emergency Pete © 
can always reconcile himself to improving his eyesight 
to the extent of doubling his ocular candlepower by stimu- 
lants. A more serious predicament is before him. 
Within this very month he has been in consultation 
with Dr. Herbert L. Constable, who has attained fame 
and riches by regulating the Rialto’s ills, concerning this 
Finnegan condition of his eyes. He might have laid his” 
“symptoms before a physician far less expensive, and at 
“the same time one competent to grapple with his afflic- 
tion, and he explains his selection in these words: ‘ 
“I never was a piker, Bo, and I’m not going to pay. 
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anyway.” % 
- Dr. Constable overhauled Pete’s system. and inquired 
sinto his previous medical history. He learned that, except 
ing a hereditary predilection for stone bruises as a boy” 





‘and a progessive mania for the scars of combat as an 
adult, Cavanagh’s only physical disturbance related to his 
vision. 

“This condition is likely to become more serious in 
time,” explained Dr. Constable, “and it may result in par- 
tial or complete blindness in both eyes. I can arrest the 
progress of the disease, but in doing so we may destroy 
the sight of one eye altogether. Now, what do you desire 
to do about it?” 

“What you mean, Doc,” said Pete, “is that in trim- 
ming my lamps, one of ’em is likely to go out for. good? 
Is that the wheeze?” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Constable, “if I understand your 
peculiar mode of expression correctly, that’s it.” 

“Well,” inquired Cavanagh, “which one has got to go 

. =the day or the night lamp?” 

“That’s for you to determine,” replied the physician, 
“you may take your choice.” 

Is it any wonder that Pete is in a quandary? Which 
eye is to be sacrificed—the one that enables him to tell 
ata glance the alignment of a twenty-four sheet “stand,” 

as his merry crew of brush and paste artists perform their 
daylight decorating, or the left eye that opens his soul to 
the many exquisite delights of midnight Broadway? 

“If I could only make up my mind whether I would 
tather see by day or by night,” he declares, “I might stop 
worrying. For professional reasons I ought to have a lamp 
that shines by day, but half the guys I know on Broadway 
Say they would as soon be dead as not to be able to see 
things at night. And I kinda feel that way myself. 

“You see if it wasn’t for my business I'd just as soon 
sleep all day, like Ted Marks, Manny Chapelle, and Ren 
Shields. There aint much going on in New York daytime 
anyway. But then, there’s the drammer, my art—they 
would suffer, and it wouldn’t be any use to me to be able 
to see all night in a poorhouse.” 

In order to arrive at a verdict Pete has tossed coins 
until his arm aches. The coins have told him to elect day- 
light vision, but he has not yet been able to discipline his 
mind to the exclusion of all after-dark spectacles. 

“I might get along all right that way for a week or 
80,” says Pete, “an’ then some night there’d be a gun-play 
on Forty-second Street or some Johnnie would get thrown 
through Churchill’s window, an’ I wouldn’t be in on it, 
an’ I'd probably grieve to death.” 


HOW DR. COOK WAS LOCATED 


WHATEVER you do, don’t mention the name of Old 
Doctor Cook, the Arctic explorer, in the hearing of Wil- 
liam Gray. Such recklessness might lead to a riot. : 
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Gray is a theatrical manager, the newly-appointed sec- _ 
retary of the New York Giants, high in the councils of 
the Lambs and esteemed by all his confréres. When he — 
assumed the direction of Dr. Cook’s lecture tour—one that 
netted $85,000—it is conceded that he acted in good faith, 
Even after the University of Copenhagen had thrown out © 
the “proofs” of the absent-treatment discoverer, Gray con- — 
tinued to cling to a hope that the Doctor would ultimately — 
establish his claims. “ 

It was this childlike confidence that led to the re- © 
markable series of reports of the Doctor’s whereabouts — 
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Lambs’ Club about this time were inclined to utter rude — 
and jocular remarks concerning the explorer and his man- 
ager in the latter’s presence, having learned that it was a 
sure way to ruffle Gray’s disposition—a proceeding which — 
passes for humor in all Broadway circles. 
Madison Corey, Henry W. Savage’s chief assistant, ~ 
early discovered the state of Gray’s peevishness, and util- 
ized this knowledge on several eccasions to the huge de- — 
light of the Lambs’ luncheon and dinner crowds. Then, © 
one day Corey sailed for Europe on a mission for Mr. Sav- — 
age that was to take him.hurriedly from one city to an- 7 
other. Merely as a friendly joke, and with no thought of = 
deceit, Corey upon his arrival, sent a picture post-card to ~ 
Gray, signed “Best wishes, Cook.” 
From Berlin, Vienna, Buda Pesth, Lisbon, Genoa, ~ 
Paris, and Bordeaux in turn he mailed other post-cards, ~ 
signing them variously “Cook,” “C,” “Doctor,” etc. It 
happened that Gray was not sufficiently familiar with Dr. © 
Cook’s handwriting to distinguish Corey’s scrawls from ~ 
the genuine, and, the wish being father to the thought, © 
he promptly pounced upon the missives as insignia of the © 
explorer’s honesty. One in hiding does not mail signed — 
post-cards with no reference to the confidential nature ~ 
of the communication. 3 
“Vindication,” déclared Gray. : 
Among his acquaintances he numbers many news- | 
paper men, and for them he traced the missing Doctor’s ~ 
itinerary, always in good faith, but, with commendable ~ 
professional hyperbole and not neglecting to throw in a ~ 
few incidents for good measure. And thus it came about 
that the daily papers pictured the near-discoverer flitting 
about Europe, when, as a matter of fact, he was doing his © 
utmost to lose his identity in South America. ‘7. 
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HOW BUCHANAN STRUCK IT 


WITH Grace George now rounding out a second tri- 
umphant season in “A Woman’s Way,” the thousands 
who have witnessed the play might be interested to kn 








that the manuscript fell into her hands only through a 
fluke. The story was first related by one of William A. 
Brady’s lieutenants at the Green Room Club recently. 
Two years ago Mr. Brady was hard pressed for a play 
for Miss George. She had exhausted the possibilities of 
“Divorcons,” and it was incumbent upof him to acquire 
a new play before her glory as Cyprienne dimmed. 
Among his manuscripts was one entitled “The In- 
truder,” by an unknown playwright, named Thompson 
Buchanan, a New York newspaper man who had his fame 
yet to win. Through a series of accidents and disappoint- 
ments there came a gap in the bookings of the Hackett 
Theatre, and in the emergency Mr. Brady was offered 
four weeks’ “time” at that house, pending the production 
of the play next regularly scheduled for its stage. 
No enterprising producing manager ever neglects the 
opportunity of a New York booking. Mr. Brady had no 
_ play in readiness, but he thought of “The Intruder,” with- 
out, however, having Miss George in mind, and he agreed 
to accept the booking. His faith in “The Intruder” was 
shallow. He detected in it serious technical flaws, and, 
although but two weeks intervened between the date of 


- the contract and the beginning of the proposed engage- 


ment at the Hackett, he hoped that the play might be 
renovated hurriedly and rushed to completion. He sent for 
Buchanan, urging him to report without delay. 

The young dramatist reported promptly. Mr. Brady 
explained the situation. 

“Do you think you can make the changes I suggest in 
twenty-four hours?” asked the impetuous manager. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Buchanan, somewhat timidly. “I 
don’t altogether agree with all of them, if I may beg your 
pardon, but I’ll do my best.” 

“All right, then,” answered Mr. Brady, “go to it. Mean- 
while, I’ll start engaging the company.” ; 

“Very well, sir,” said Buchanan, “I'll go right home 
and to work. By the way, I’ve brought another manuscript 
with me which I wish you would read when you get the 
time.” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothering with anything else now,” 
replied Mr. Brady, testily. “I’ve got troubles.enough to 
get this other thing into shape. What’s it called, anyhow?” 

“‘A Woman’s Way,’” said Buchanan. 

“Sounds like another one of those things,” declared the 
mariager, “Well, let’s have it; I’ll look at it some time.” 

Then Mr. Brady through several agents issued a hurry 
call for the cast of “The Intruder.” As he sat at his desk 
Waiting for the applicants to report, the manuscript of “A 
Woman’s Way” lay before him. Nervously he opened it 
at the middle, and his eye fell on a passage to be deliv- 

ered by the principal woman character. 
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“That reads great,” he thought to himself. 

He read on a little further, and became deeply inter- 
ested. Next he turned back and began at the first page. 

Applicants for positions in the cast of “The Intruder” 
began to arrive from the Lambs’ Club, the Woman’s Pro- 
fessional League, and Mrs. Fernandez’ office. They were 
all bidden to cool their heels in the waiting room. Mr, 
Brady would not be ready to see them for an hour. 

At the end of the hour he thus addressed the assemb] 
players: 

“I am sorry, but you must all go home. I have changed 
my plans. I am not going to produce ‘The Intruder’—a 
least, not now.” 

Then he sent a second time for Buchanan. 3 

“I’m going to produce one of your plays,” he said, © 
“but it’s not “The Intruder.’ It’s ‘A Woman’s Way.’ That © 
one is a corker. And Grace George will star in it.” a 

A visit to Charles Osgood, of the Klaw & Erlanger 
booking offices, resulted in the cancellation of Miss 
George’s “road” tour in “Divorgons.” A telegram to het 
brought her and company immediately to New York, 
For ten days rehearsals of “A Woman’s Way” were car 
ried on at breakneck speed, and at the appointed time the 
play was presented at the Hackett Theatre. Its hit was in- 
stantaneous and emphatic. 

A year later “The Intruder” was produced, and proved 
to be a complete failure! 


MISS FAY REQUIRED HER REST 


THE manager of the musical-comedy company was 
rebuking Elfie Fay, his principal comedienne. q 

“You should understand, Miss Fay, that I have a grea 
deal at stake, and I must insist on discipline. The: ‘stage- ‘ 
manager reports that you were not at rehearsal this morn- | 
ing. Didn’t you read the call for a ten o’clock rehearsal ” 
this morning?” 

“Certainly, I read it,” replied Miss Fay, “but td 
wouldn’t get up in the middle of the night for any man- 
ager in the world.” a 


BEN HARRIS WANTS NEW THEATRE 


MANY persons believe that Ben Harris is joking if 
proposing to run The New Theatre as a vaudeville house, | 
but he isn’t. 

To understand Ben Harris’ viewpoint, one must know 
Ben Harris. He is of a type that Broadway alone pro-— 
duces, combining the easy confidence of the barnstorming ~ 
impresario of the “palmy days” with the commercial 
astuteness of the modern showman. 





CHRONICLES OF BROADWAY 


To the learned in theatrical matters, there can be no 
surprises. Once the entire Rialto gasped when Henry Mil- 
ler entered vaudeville; now Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s en- 
_ gagement in the varieties is announced by Percy G, Wil- 
- liams without causing so much as a ripple of astonish- 

ment. David Belasco and Abraham L. Erlanger are now 

allies, Mrs. Fiske endorses the syndicate, Martin Beck and 

William Morris have sailed away to Europe together, 

William Hammerstein has smiled, Marc Klaw has ampu- 

tated his whiskers—the element of surprise no longer 
_ exists, the limit was long since reached. 

Mr. Harris’ relation to the current drama is based 
upon his management of the vaudeville house on Young’s 
Pier, Atlantic City. Once each week he comes to New 
York and engages his talent. His office is the second step 
leading into the entrance of the New Albany Hotel, ad- 

_ joining the café. Mr. Harris promises the desired head- 
‘liners a full week of bracing ozone and some salary. The 
combination usually proves so attractive that he is able 
to present bills of distinguished vaudeville stars at one- 
quarter of their regular salaries. Already I have estab- 
lished that Mr. Harris is a business man. 

Mr. Harris is suave, debonair, and persistent. He is 
serene, complacent, sanguine. To him the San Francisco 
earthquake was but a tremor. To be sure, he was not in it. 

_ Why, therefore, worry about it? asks Mr. Harris. 

On many occasions Mr. Harris has been rebuffed, but 

he has not known it. Once he called Mr. Frohman “Char- 
lie,” and the latter didn’t hear him. On another occasion 
he addressed Gatti-Casazza as “Gat,” but the latter be- 
lieved that Mr. Harris was speaking some strange tongue 
which he didn’t understand. Mr. Harris thinks that Presi- 
dent Taft’s neglect to reply personally to his letter of 
congratulation upon his election was due to an accident 
in the mails. He still expects to hear from Lieut. Peary 
in answer to his offer to give the explorer a week’s book- 
ing at Young’s Pier, “with some gaudy paper that will 
put your eye out.” 

Consequently, it was a matter of no extraordinary im- 
portance in Mr. Harris’ career to ask J. Pierpont Morgan 
and William K. Vanderbilt for the vaudeville privileges 
of The New Theatre. He had learned in a vague sort of 
way that the big national playhouse was not enjoying a 
prosperous season. He had not visited the theatre in per- 
son, for Mr. Harris does not patronize the serious drama. 

“A change of policy is all the house needs,” declared 

: Mr. Harris, solemnly. “They tell me it’s a beautiful build- 
ing, with a lot of swell decorations and a bar downstairs. 
The location is all right, and vaudeville would be a cinch.” 

_ Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Vanderbilt has found 
time to reply to Mr. Harris’ offer. 
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“I sha’n’t hurry ’em,” says Mr. Harris, complacefitly 
“Rome wasn’t built in a day. Neither was Schenectady, 
nor Utica, nor any of those other bum towns along the 
New York Centr 2 


MASON PETERS KNEW HIM 


IN THE drawing-room of a Pullman coach en route’ 
from Atlantic City one day last week sat A. L. Erlanger, @ 
Herbert.Gresham, Harry B. Smith, Victor Herbert, 2 
Mason Peters. The party had been attending an impo: 
premiére the night before, in which all but Peters had 
direct interest. 

After the performance Peters had paid his respects te 
Old Vienna, the Shelburne café, and other resorts, and 
only by the exercise of a rare will power and the per- 
sistence of a hotel clerk had been able to arouse himself” 
sufficiently to catch the early morning train. 

The others in the drawing-room looked as fresh 
daisies, and Peters was extremely desirous of concealing @ 
his condition of drowsiness from the party. As is cus-7 
tomary in gatherings of that sort, Mr. Erlanger appointed @ 
himself principal speaker. He spoke, not of theatricals,- 
but of great historical events and more especially of th 
heroes of history. 

Sitting directly opposite Mr. Erlanger, Peters did his. 
best to keep awake and show an interest. a 

Mr. Erlanger mentioned Napoleon and one of his” 
achievements. Peters’ head had fallen upon his breast, but 
he pulled himself together and snorted a note of approv: 
Mr. Erlanger referred to Julius Cesar. Peters opened one 
eye in token of attention. Mr. Erlanger lifted his voice in” 
praise of Frederick the Great. Peters raised his head, ~ 
blinked, grunted, and relapsed into troubled slumber. 

“And then,” said Mr. Erlanger, growing more em- a 
phatic, “there was Hannibal— 

“Got you this time,” exclaimed Peters, suddenly ~ 
awakened by a familiar name. “I know Hannibal—he’s an ~ 
elephant down at Luna Park.” 


ZIMMERMAN MEANT WELL 


THE time was the latter part of March; the lie 
‘private supper room in Shanley’s. 

The occasion was the second anniversay of Sam H, 7 
Harris’ second wedding. In the party were Winch 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George M. Cohan, Fred Niblo, J 
sephine Cohan, Walter Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Li 
ingstone, F. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., and a score of other 
friends. 

It was three champagnes and a cordial past midnig 





"CHRONICLES OF BROADWAY — 
hhen Zimmerman arose to pledge the health of host and 


hostess. 

“A beautiful sight,” he declared. “A rare sight. What 
more grand, as the poet says, than to see two loving hearts 
stuck together like the Siamese twins? Here we see this 
magnificent couple celebrating the second anniversary of 
their marriage. Let us drink to them, ladies and gentle- 
men, while we have the opportunity. Marriage is a hazard- 
ous undertaking, and who knows that we ever again shall 
have a similar chance?” ; 

The riot was averted by the presence of mind of Mr. 
Harris, who explained to Mrs. Harris that Zimmerman 
had really intended to say something nice. 


LAUDER STILL A PRODIGAL 


_.. JUST one more story of Harry Lauder’s Improvidence. 
Although the Scotch comedian’s earnings in America were 
only $5,000 a week, he continues to maintain the same 
pace of reckless extravagance that has marked his career 
in this country since the day he first landed and began 
‘looking for “cheap lodgings.” 

One of his oldest friends is Ted Marks. When William 
Morris booked a transcontinental tour for Lauder it was 
the latter who suggested Marks as the business manager. 
The tour proved to be a series of enormous audiences, the 
profits were great, and Marks came in for unstinted praise 
because of his part in the enterprise. Lauder especially 

_ Seemed grateful. 

A few days before he sailed Lauder called Marks aside 
and thus addressed him: 

“I hae been much beholden tae ye, my guid friend, 
an’ I canna forget ye. Ye shall receive a bonnie present 
on the morrow, lad, a gift that shall make ye remember 
Harry Lauder for aye an’ aye.” 

There arose immediately in Marks’ mind visions of 
diamond-studded watches, handsome scarf-pins, motor 
cars, and certified checks. On his face was an expression 
of eager anticipation when he met Lauder by appointment 
the following day. 

With great solemnity the little Scotchman drew forth 

the present and handed it to him. 
: “It is all for ye, my bonnie friend,” declared Lauder, 
jubilantly. “Be ye na fearsome, laddie, ye shall hae it. It 
is na often that I gie sae a present tae anybody, but ye 
hae been richt guid tae me, sae ye shall hae it, my lad.” 

The present? It was Lauder’s photograph with his 
autograph on the back! 
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ANTOMIME, in the widest sense, 

is the art of dramatic gesture, in- 

dependent of dialogue. It is story- 
telling on the stage in dumb-play. In 
that one word the whole history of the 
drama swings full circle; it contains the 
beginning and the end, the cause and the 
effect of acting. 

This definition having been estab- 
lished, the function of pantomime in 
modern histrionism may be passed by, 
as a more or less technical matter. The 
more expressive an actor’s pantomime 
within the limits of realism, the greater 
his artistic success; and the more thor- 
ough his schooling, the better his pan- 
tomime, though fundamentally, the 
trick of gesticulation, so as to convey a 
Meaning or express a mood with a mere 
wave of the hand or a flicker of the eye- 
lid, is a temperamental and instinctive 
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talent. From that phase of the subj 
however, One may turn to the traditio1 
al aspects of pantomime, which of 
themes of wider appeal. Here, indeed, 
a fascinating field for him to whom ti 


theatre has an eternal glamor; it i 


cludes all of the anthropology and folks! 
lore of the drama. 

Pantomime, as an individual form 
theatric diversion, is better known 
English playgoers than to our owf, 
During the Christmas holidays all 
the London theatres are filled with en- 
tertainments bearing this label; th 
are an English institution with a vem 
erable past. These spectacles and ex= 
travaganzas have occasionally been im= 
ported to this country, but during the 
last two decades their appearance ha 
been so rare that pantomime, as a spe 
cialized art of playing and staging, 
almost lost to us. Many an Ameri 
who ought to know these things as Vv 
as the fairy-tales of his boyhood, can 
tell the difference between Harlequi UJ 
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and Pierrot, for instance, without the 
‘aid of the program. Yet the two types 
‘are as distinct as the comedian and 
*§uvenile” of musical comedy. 

Well, then, what is Harlequin? And 
Pierrot? Since these old fellows are seen 
“80 little nowadays, let us make a new 

acquaintance with them. 

Out from the obscure past of primi- 

tive Italian puppet-shows and popular 
buffoonery they have come, with many 
“associates, how long since no one can 
exactly tell. Historians trace them back 
through the comedia del arte, extem- 
porized on the spur of the moment for 
Neapolitan peasants—through the Ro- 
man “Mimes,” which amused the rabble 
of the Eternal City in its days of pa- 
‘gan greatness—and finally lose them in 
‘the dawn of history among the rural 
dances of Tuscany and Greece. Har- 
lequin is the oldest of all the pantomime 
characters ; he may be called the Adam 
of the drama. 

Italy, however, has good right to the 
title of mother to Harlequin, for this 
festive gentleman’ first took definite 

form in Rome. The character has passed 
through many metamorphoses and had 
_ many variants, but it has remained al- 
ways the same in spirit. Harlequin is 
the prototype of the heroic rogue, a 
scampish, tricky adventurer, lover, thief, 
and magician, inspiring intrigue, and 
emerging from it triumphant. Why, 
Arsine Lupin, of the present season, 
and Raffles, of a few back, are merely 
Harlequin in new personalities. 
Harlequin is identified most easily by 
@ suit that is patched in many colors. 
Often these patches are symmetrically 
_ arranged; sometimes they are in round 
and crescent shapes, representing the 
sun and moon. Diamond shapes in regu- 
lar patterns is another variation. A 
black beard is an old tradition of the 
part, but a black demi-mask over the 
€yes is more usual in the latter-day 
Harlequin. His head is bald, and he car- 
ties a wand tipped with the wings of a 
bat. Important in the old classic equip- 
_ ment was a short wooden sword. Often, 
too, he wears a soft, peaked hat, with a 
are’s foot at the visor, or with bat’s 
Wings embroidered there. 
Several of the famous Italian imper- 
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sonators of Harlequin were literary 
men as well, and have left excellent — 
treatises upon the traditions of the réle. 
One of them, Nicholas Barbiere, has re- 
corded his conception of Harlequin as — 
follows: 


“He is a mixture of wit, simplicity, - 


ignorance, and grace; he is a half made- 
up man, a great child with gleams of 
reason and intelligence, and all of his’ 


, mistakes and blunders have something 
arch about them. The true mode of rep- 


resenting him is to give him suppleness, 
agility, the playfulness of a kitten, with 
a certain coarseness of exterior which 
renders his actions more absurd. His 
part is that of a faithful valet, greedy, 
always in love, always in trouble, either 
on his own or his rnaster’s account, af- 
flicted and consoled as easily as a child, 
and whose grief is as amusing as his 
j oy.” 

In costume Harlequin is the heritor 
of antiquity ; his wardrobe is that of the 
old Roman Mime. Latin writings men- 
tion the patched coat of many colors 
(mimi centuncolo) ; the beard and mask 
or blackened face (fuligine faciem ab- 
duct); the shaven head (rasis capiti- 
bus); and the short sword (harpe) of 
the chief comedians in the Mimes. 
There is excellent reason for believing, 
in fact, that Harlequin is a manifesta- 
tion of Hermes or Mercury, always a 
popular god among the lower classes. 
Hermes was the patron of thieves; 
Harlequin is up to all kinds of knavery. 
Hermes had wings on his feet and was 
the swift messenger of the higher gods; 
Harlequin is fleet and demands a trained 
acrobat for his proper interpretation. 
The Harlequin hat recalls the helmet of 
Hermes; his bat’s wing wand recalls 
the caduceus or winged staff of the di- 
vine messenger. The short sword is an- 
other point of resemblance, and most 
important of all, Harlequin, like Her- 
mes, can make himself invisible at will. 

The gesticulatory Italians and French, 
who in every-day life are infinitely more 
pantomimic than the races of northern 
Europe, have built up a complicated 
sign language about Harlequin and the 
other dumb-play characters. These mo- 
tions are often unintelligible to the lay- 
man. When Harlequin wishes to express 
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abstract ideas or unusual emotions, he 
points to one of the colored patches on 
his costume—white for purity; black 
for death; red for crime or passion; 
green for envy; yellow for jealousy; 
and blue for truth. When he wears his 
mask down over his eyes he is invisible 
to others in the play; when he raises it, 
he is visible. And so on, in a most com- 
plex system. 

There is on the American stage to- 
day at least one man who can play Har- 
lequin in the classic manner and cos- 


tume him with authentic detail; he is . 


Joseph C. Smith, a pantomimist and 
stage producer. The last time Mr. Smith 
appeared as Harlequin was in “Humpty 
Dumpty,” a genuine pantomime spec- 
tacle, several years ago. 

In regard to the traditions of panto- 
mime gesture, it is illuminating to refer 
for a moment to a passage in Rich’s 
“Companion to the Latin Dictionary,” 
which reveals the age of these symbolic 
movements of hand and body as fol- 
lows: 

“This art was of very great antiquity, 
and much practised by the Greeks and 
Romans, both on the stage and in the 
tribune, induced by their habit of ad- 
dressing large assemblies in the open 
air, where it would have been impos- 
sible for the majority to comprehend 
what was said without the assistance of 
some conventional-signs which enabled 
the speaker to address himself to the 
eye as well as to the ear of the audience. 
These were made chiefly by certain posi- 
tions of the hands and fingers, the mean- 
ing of which was universally recognized 
and familiar to all classes ; and the prac- 
tice reduced itself to a regular system, 
as it remains at the present time among 
the populace of Naples, who will carry 
on a long conversation between them- 
selves by mere gesticulation and without 
pronouncing a word. 

“The gestures represented on classic 
Roman yases are easily interpreted by 
modern Neapolitan lazzaroni, or pan- 
tomime buffoons, ignorant of scholar- 
ship, into a complet story [so Rich as- 
_$erts]. The symbol of love, carried over 
from ancient Rome to the Naples of to- 
day, is the joining of the tips of the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand; 


an assertion is conveyed by holding oy 
the right hand; a denial by the same 
gesture with the fingers raised. In 
pantomime vocabulary, also, cros 
the forefingers of each hand repre 
malicious hatred, and it may be seen 
early church pictures of Herod 
Judas Iscariot. A whimsical lie or hyp 
critical statement is accompanied by ¢ 
same. gesture in American life of 
day ; every one is familiar with the qui 
‘I’ve got my fingers crossed.’ ” 

Carlo Goldoni, the great Itali 
dramatist (1707-1793),  crystalliz 
Harlequin into a national type. “ 
Harlequin in the Italian theatre,” writ 
Isaac D’Israeli, in his “Curiosities 
Literature,” “has passed through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. At first, he wat 
the true representative of the Rom 
Mime, but during the fourteenth 2 
fifteenth centuries he degenerated i 
a booby and gourmand, the perfect b 
of a sharp-witted fellow, his comp 
ion, called Brighella. Harlequin, und 
the reforming hand of Goldoni, becar 
a child of nature, the delight of 
country.” 

Harlequin, as has been shown, 
the leading comedian of the prim 
drama. In true pantomimic entertai 
ment of the present, which flourishes if 
England, he retains all of the old trad 
tions. There have been many variations, 
of course, contributed by the famous e 
ponents of the harlequinade. Jam 
Byrne, for instance, who was a gré 
Harlequin during ~ Garrick’s time 
Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells, ga 
the immortal rogue his tight-fitting 
tume, instead of the loose jacket 2 
wide pantaloons that had come doy 
from the Roman Mimes. Grimaldi, 
famous clown of the period (the latt 
part of the eighteenth century), left a 
Memoir, rich with pantomimic lore, i 
which he said: “Mr. Byrne was the be: 
Harlequin on the-boards, and has ne 
been excelled, or even equaled, since.’ 

Byrne abolished Harlequin’s fi 
fixed attitudes—Admiration, Flirtation,” 
Thought, Defiance, and Determination, 
from one to another of which the cha 
acter was continually passing—and ad 
ed a greater flexibility of action, thougit 
the old poses have persisted. In “Harl 





quin Amulet, or the Magic of Mona,” 
which was produced at Drury Lane, 
Christmas, 1799, and ran until the fol- 
lowing Easter, Byrne appeared in white, 
spangled, close-fitting silk trunks, in 
which the variegated colors were woven. 
He also gave certain new readings to 
the colors. There are, in fact, several 
- accepted systems of Harlequin colors, 
one of the most popular of which is: 
red for fire, blue for water, yellow for 
air, and black for earth. In each of these 
four elements, be it noted, Harlequin 
is at home—another proof of his divine 
descent from Hermes. 

Harlequin’s name, like all the crea- 
tions of folklore, has divers derivations, 
among which there is no particular 
~ choice for probability. Some say it 
“comes from the German “Erikoenig,” 
the Elf King; others, from the German 
“hoellenkind,’ or devil child; still oth- 
ers from the Italian, “il lecchino,’ the 
evil one; others yet, from Harlay, an 
old Italian comedian. Certainly the Ital- 
ian derivatives are to be preferred above 
the German, since Harlequin’s native 
home is in Italy. One of the most 
Sportive devils in Dante’s Inferno was 
called Alichino, and there may be some 
connection between this imp of litera- 
ture and ours of the stage. 

In bringing Harlequin’s history up 
to the present it is necessary to state 
that from the early Italian comedy he 
and his associates made their way to 
France, and were adopted there. Then, 
through French and Italian influences, 
he spread his influence to England, 
making the Christmas pantomimes there 
his stronghold. Ben Jonson’s Masques, 
early in the seventeenth century, are be- 
_ lieved to have been, in part, the means 
of his introduction to the English stage. 

Turning now to some of the other 
characters associated with pantomime, 
one’s attention is attracted by Pierrot. 
In pantomimic annals, this white-faced 
zany is not of primary importance; he 
can claim no such age as Harlequin; 
‘but he is widely known, nevertheless, as 
a figure of carnival merriment. 

Pierrot, as Pierrot, is a French char- 
acter, strictly speaking ; he is merely the 

ic representative of The Clown. As 
@ clown, of course, he has an ancient 


and more or less honorable past; but as — 
Pierrot, the hey-day of his fame dates 
back only to the Thédtre des Funam- 
bules, (Playhouse of Puppets), of Paris, 
in the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Gaspard Deburau, Paul Le- 
grand and Charles Deburau, famous 
pantomimic actors, developed him into 
a fascinating dramatic character. So 


great did the vogue of Pierrot become __ 


at the Funambules during the Deburau 
regime, when noblesse and gutter-folk 
rubbed elbows to see the dumb-play 
dramas, that some of the leading writers 
of France wrote Pierrot plays to be rep- 
resented there. Among these contribu- 
tors to the Funambules were Charles 
Nodier, Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier 
and Champfleury. 

Pierrot is nothing but the old Clo:m, 
as his whitened face and baggy costrne 
will testify. But why is his face always 
white? Here enters another bit of the 
folklore of pantomime. The Clown is a 
foolish, simple-minded booby, half-wit- 
ted or worse. His lack of sanity proves 
him to have been “moon-struck,” ac- 
cording to the popular belief about the 
destructive effects of moonbeams on the 
brain. Since he is always under the in- 
fluence of the moon, The Clown’s, or 
Pierrot’s, face naturally reflects the 
white moonshine; hence the undying 
tradition of the flour-covered counte- 
nance. The black streaks beneath the 
eyes are said to have been the contribu- 
tion of a famous old French clown, 
Gros Guillaufe, or Fat William. One 
night he came from the death-bed of his 
wife to play The Clown, and in his sor- 
row, tears rolled down his cheeks dur- 
ing his comic antics, smudging the flour- 
paste with lines of black from the bead- 
ed eye-lashes. The audience roared with 
laughter at the sight, and since then Fat 
William’s tear-stains have been a part 
of every clown’s “make-up.” 

The earliest characters of pantomime — 
were Harlequin and The Clown, after- 
wards Pierrot, Columbine and Panta- 
loon. Columbine is the soubrette—a 
lively, flirtatious, pleasing girl, usually 
the sweetheart of Harlequin. Pantaloon | 
is the old man—see Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of him, “lean and slippered,” — 
in “As You Like It’—usually the 
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father or the would-be seducer of Co- 
lumbine, and the butt of Harlequin and 
The Clown. In the early Italian comedy 
he was often called The Doctor. 

As the primitive Italian pantomime 
developed, the characters became more 
numerous. Added to the original list 
_ were: Spavento, a braggart soldier; 
_ Pulcinello, a hunch-back, who became 
the Punch of English puppet-shows; 
Giangurgato and Corviello, two clowns; 
Scaramouche, usually the henchman of 
Harlequin; Scapin, another - intriguing 
valet; Brighella, a cunning pander who 
at one time superseded Harlequin in the 
‘leading role; Gelsomino, a fop; Tar- 
taglia, a stammering old man; Mezetin, 
a pantomime Narcissus; Trivelin and 
Truffaldin, variants of Harlequin; The 
Captain, a swashbuckler; The Apothe- 
cary, half-starved and red of nose; 
Facganappa, a comic old man with spec- 
tacles; The Baron, deceived by his 
daughter and tricked by his servants, 
and several others. In France the favor- 
ite characters were Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, Pantaloon, Scaramouche, and a 
“second old man” called Cassandre. The 
English holiday spectacles have added 
to the original quartet of Harlequin, 
Columbine, Pantaloon and Clown, cer- 
tain supernatural characters, the out- 
growth of the fairy tales with which 
these entertainments have traditionally 
dealt, such as The Devil, the Old Witch 
and the Fairy Queen. 

Moliére found the germs of his drama 
in the Italian pantomime comedy, and 
retained some of the character types, 
notably Scaramouche and Scapin. Gol- 
doni, who in like manner built the clas- 
sic comedy of Italy out of the old panto- 
mimes, has discussed the folklore of 
the subject with some acuteness in his 
“History of the Four Masks.” His re- 
marks are worth quoting at length: 

“Comedy, which has at all tifmes been 
the favorite spectacle of civilized na- 
tions, had shared the arts and sciences 
and been swallowed up in the ruin of 
empires and the decline of letters. But 
the germ of Comedy was never quite 
extinct in the fertile imagination of the 
- Italians. The first who labored to revive 
it, being disappointed during a dark age 
in skillful writers, had the boldness to 
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compose plays, to divide them int 
and scenes, and to utter, as imp 


conversations, thoughts and pleasar 


which were previously concerted. T 
who could read (and the rich were 
of the number) observed that the come. 
dies of Plautus and Terence always com 
tained fathers who were dupes, de 
bauched sons, amorous daughters, lyi 
valets, and corrupt maid-servants; 
traversing the different cantons of 
they took their fathers at Venice aj 
Bologna, their valets at Bergamo, their 
enamored youths and maids and 
soubrettes in the states of Rome 
Tuscany. . 

“We must wait for written proofs 
this reasoning, because we are speaking) 
of an age in which writing was nearly: 
unknown; but I prove my assertions i 
this manner: The Pantaloon has alw 
been a Venetian, The Doctor, a 
lognese, and the Harlequin and Clo 
have ever been from Bergamo. F 
these places the actors took those con 
characters which are known to us 
the name of the Four Italian Mas 
I advance these remarks not enti 
from my own conception; I am in pos 
session of a manuscript of the fiftee 
century in good preservation, bound in 
parchment, which contains one hundre} 
and twenty subjects, or canvases, 
Italian pieces, called ‘Comedia 
Arte, and of which the principal ba 
consists invariably of a Pantaloon, 
Venetian Merchant; a Doctor, a Lav 
of Bologna; Brighella, and Harleg 
valets of Bergamo; the first quick z 
active, the other heavy. Their antiquity 
and permanent existence prove 
origin. 

“With regard to their employment, 
Pantaloon and The Doctor, whom 
Italians call the two old men, repres 
the parts of fathers. The first is a my 
chant, because Venice was in t 
times the richest and most extens 
commercial country in Italy. He has evet 
preserved the ancient Venetian costume, 

.. The second old man, called The D 
tor, has been selected from. the le 
profession for the purpose of contra 
ing the learned with the commercial 
man; and he is from Bologna becatise 
a university existed in that city, whi 





witt all the ignorance of the time, yet 

‘adhered to the charges and emoluments 
‘of professors. His dress preserves the 
ancient costume of the bar of Bologna, 

which is nearly the same to this hour, 

and the singular mark which covers the 

forehead and nose has been imitated 

from a birth-mark which deformed the 

face of a certain lawyer in those days. 

“The Brighella and Harlequin, called 

in Italy the two Zanis, have been bor- 

rowed from Bergamo. The adroitness 

of the first, and the extreme heaviness 
- of the second are proofs of this asser- 
tion, because in no other country do we 
find these two extremes in the class of 

the people. Brighella represents an in- 

triguing, roguish, dishonest valet. His 
“dress is a kind of livery, and his tawny 
"mask is a satire on the complexion _ of 
the inhabitants of those lofty mountains 

"scorched by the heat of the sun. The 
Harlequins, also, have their different 

names, but they are always natives of 

Bergamo, heavy and clownish, and their 

"dress represents a poor devil who picks 
“up pieces of different stuffs and colors 
to mend his clothes. The hat corres- 


ponds with their beggary, and the tail of 

-ahare with which it is decorated is to 

this day the usual ornament of the peas- 
“ants of Bergamo.” 

It would seem from the foregoing 

- that Harlequin had ceded his place in 

' Italian pantomime comedy to Brighella 


when Goldoni studied the matter; but 
he soon returntd to his own and again 
became the active, runabout rogue who — 
leads the mischief. Harlequin is alive 
to-day, while Brighella is forgotten. 

Punch, the favorite pantomime char- 
acter of England, seems to have re- 
mained in a niche by himself in the pup- 
pet-show, and to have escaped assimila-— 
tion into the drama. Doubtless he was _ 
too tough a character to be moulded by — 
the refining influence of art. He was 
Pulcinello in Italy and Polichinelle in 
France; and Germany has him as Hans 
Wurst (John Sausage). There is reason 
for believing that this grim, hook-nosed, 
crook-backed monster of cynical de- 
pravity comes, like Harlequin, out of 
the ancient Mimes, for a statue has been ™ 
unearthed from the ruins of Rome 
which exactly resembles the Punch 
whose figure ornaments the cover of 
London’s great comic journal. Accord-_ 
ing to its inscription, Punch was known 
to the Latins as “Maccus.” 

So it may be seen that pantomime, 
with its appeal to childhood to-day, rep- 
resents the childhood of the drama, and 
comes from long-dead centuries, with a 
wealth of folklore and fable crystalized 
about its characters. Therefore, when 
Harlequin is seen again upon the stage, 
he should be honored for the traditions 
that he represents, as well as the mirth 
that he brings. 





& PRESS 


THAT HAVE 


HE successful press story always 

gets into print. It first appears as 

an earnest, honest, hope-to-die fact, 
which is promptly accepted by a guile- 
less public. 

Then, if it is a very good story, it 
reappears later in its true character, in 
the reminiscences of a press-agent. This 
person, writing entertainingly of his ne- 
farious calling, will vaingloriously re- 
late the tales of his perfidy—but it is 
always of his successes that he writes. 
Never, by any chance, is he lured into 
revealing to you the history of those 
children of his brain that went wrong 
before they reached maturity, and lie 
’ buried ignominiously somewhere along 
his path. Yet these stories are sometimes 


STORIES ~% 
fONE WRONG 


just as interesting and as well worth 
telling as their more fortunate brethren. 

Such a story was once planned by t 
men, one of them a well-known press 
agent, the other a newspaper reportet. | 
The press-agent was engaged to exploit” 
a play, the plot of which hinged on the > 
temporary mental derangement of oné 
of the characters, 

Not daring to jeopardize the success 
of their plan by appearing in its dev 
opment themselves, they were forced to 
take three other people into their confi- 
dence. This was necessary but unf 
tunate, as it led to final mishap; for 
put a press story over, successfully, t 
fewer people “in the know,” the be 

They pressed into service a cl 
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PRESS STORIES THAT HAVE GONE WRONG 


young woman who was playing a 


“thinking part” in the play in question. 


Richly gowned and adorned with a few 
well chosen jewels, she was sent down 


one evening to the Eden Musée. When 


_ closing time came, she hid in the Cham- 
ber of Horrors, and the place was 


locked up without her presence being 


discovered. 


Some hours later, after much screaimn- 


ing and pounding on doors, the night 


watchman heard and liberated her—a 
disheveled young woman in an appar- 
ently hysterical and deranged condition. 
Still seemingly distraught from her rec- 
ent imprisonment, she left him and 
started down the street. 

Here her curious and aimless behav- 


" jor attracted the attention of a gentle- 


man who (according to previous ar- 
rangement) “happened” to be passing 
in a closed carriage. He stopped and 
“questioned” her, and finally took her to 
a friend of his, a physician. The physi- 


cian, of course, was the third person in 


- the secret. 


At the physician’s home it was dis- 


' covered—for the benefit of the New 


York reporters—that the young woman, 


_ still in a dazed condition, had complete- 


ly forgotten who she was. Her mind 
was a blank regarding everything pre- 


_ vious to her awakening from the faint 
~ and finding herself locked in the Musée; 


even her clothing and purse revealed no 
clue to her identity. 

This sad state of affairs “leaked” into 
the newspaper offices through the man 
who had “found” her on the street, and 
the next morning the house swarmed 
with reporters, anxious to get the story 
and pictures of the beautiful mystery. 


Too Much Publicity 


_EVERYTHING went perfectly. The 
girl proved herself a trump. She per- 
mitted all sorts of tests and experiments 
to prove she was not shamming, and 
Stood pinchings, -pin-prickings, pressure 


_ On the eyeballs, and other tortures with- 


out flinching. The reporters went away 

convinced, and the evening papers fea- 

tured the story in glaring headlines. 

_ The arch-plotters, who had kept well 
ithe background, congratulated them- 


selves that things were moving very 
nicely indeed. But these same evening — 
papers caused an utterly unexpect 
complication to arise. 

During a temporary lull, when the - 
press-agent, the reporter, the girl, and 
the doctor’s wife, were indulging in a 
quiet little pinochle game to relieve the 
strain. an ambulance from Bellevue ~ 
clanged up to the door, and imperious ~ 
demand was made that the mysterious — 
stranger should go immediately to the © 
hospital, there to be placed in the psych- 
opathic ward. 

The press-agent and the reporter 
ducked hastily to cover, there to listen 
nervously to the argument between their 
friend, the doctor, and the ambulance 
physicians. After the dickens of a time, 
and just when they thought all was lost, 
a stay of twenty-four hours was grant- 
ed. The hearts of the conspirators be- 
gan to beat almost normally again, for 
within that time they hoped to announce 
to an eager public: 

First, the identity of the young wom- 
an. 
Second, that she was playing in a cer- 
tain theatre on Broadway. 

Third, the name of the play. 

Fourth, the fact that an exactly sim- 
ilar loss of memory formed the basis of 
the plot in the play in question. 

The ambulance excitement had no 
sooner died down than the reporters on 
the morning papers came on the job, 
and drank in the details with the same 
trusting confidence exhibited by their 
fore-runners of the evening editions. 

One reporter, a canny Scot, was on 
the point of leaving, satisfied with his 
investigations, when he was approached 
by the man who had “found” the lady, — 
and who courteously volunteered to give 
him any further information. The re- 
porter stopped and looked at him atten- 
tively ; then a gleam of recognition and — 
unholy joy came into his eyes. After a — 
erga pause, he launched this broad- — 
side: 

“This is a fine little story, all right, 
all right, but they made a mistake when 
they put you on the job. I know you! 
You’re the man that pulled off a fake 
on me two years ago in Say, . 
I’m glad I met you! Yes, you’ve given — 
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me just the information I want. Good- 
afternoon !” 

The reporter passed the tip-among 
the other men, with the result that the 
morning papers noticed the affair brief- 
ly, stamping it as a fake, while admitting 
they did:not know why it had been per- 
petrated. The evening papers, seeing the 
tone of the morning papers, simply 
dropped it without further mention. 

The girl’s name, the names of the 
theatre and the play, never got into 
print. Neither the press-agent nor the 
reporter was ever traced in the affair— 
‘the laugh was so distinctly “on them,” 
they were only too glad to escape anony- 
mously. ~ 2 


The Cats and the Constables 


THERE is another press story that 
did not go wrong, but which developed 
along decidedly unexpected lines. 

A musical play, running on Broadway 
some time since, while not a failure, 
still needed the helping hand of the pub- 
licity promoter. The star, a well-known 
comedian, had a song about “Fighting 
Cats and Dogs”; it occurred to the 
press-agent to insert an advertisement in 
the papers, something to this effect: 

WANTED: At the stage door of 

Theatre, at 10:30 Monday morn- 

ing, ten fighting cats and dogs, to be 
used in the performance. 

Expecting few answers to this effort, 
the P. A. instructed the stage hands to 
scour the neighborhood for stray felines 
and canines, to give the story a sem- 
blance of truth. 

But at ten A. M. Monday, no less than 
five hundred persons arrived, each bear- 
ing a squirming quadruped. Naturally, 
the five hundred, with their queer bur- 
dens, attracted three times that number 
of onlookers, and of course this huge 
mob began to surge toward the stage- 
door. At this juncture, the cats and dogs 
broke away from their owners to dem- 
ontstrate their fighting breed and a gen- 
eral free fight took place, which soon in- 
cluded not only all the animals, but their 
_ furious owners and the bystanders. 

One cat, pursued by many foes, land- 
ed violently on the inside of a nearby 
shop by way of an expensive plate-glass 
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window—for which the theatre had 
sequently to pay a good round sum. 
riot soon became so serious that the po- 
lice reserves were called out to dispei 
the mob, and several people landed 
jail. The police blotter of that preci 
still attests the fury of the conflict. 
The story got columns in the 
papers, and the press-agent was elated 


serves to show the curious and unex- ~ 
pected twists that sometimes occur toa 
story even after it is launched. 

.-A tender-hearted woman, reading 
newspaper accounts, was horrified at 
use to which the heartless managemer 
had meant to put the animals, so she 
wrote a vigorous protest to one of he 
humane societies. = 

This organization immediately sént ity 
agent down to investigate. He stated his 
business to the press-agent and was pro 
vided with a seat for the performar 
It was an aisle seat, well back in 
house, and really very handy to 
door. It was also a very warm aft 
noon, which necessitated frequent trips: 
to an adjoining café. About the time the: 
comedian began to sing his “Fighti 
Cats and Dogs” song, the investiga 
was pretty well “lit up.” 

Suddenly, he remembered what 
had been sent there for! True, he s 
no cats and dogs, but he had been gs 
out to see them—obviously the fa 
was his. So, shouting and gesticulati 
madly, he dashed down the ais 
climbed over the heads of the orchesi 
up onto the stage to the very feet of t 
astonished comedian, calling to him 
fervid protest. 

After he had been ejected, and 
to a police court, quiet was restored, aig 
the performance went on, but the pres 
agent had got a second story out of te@ 
event; altogether, he had fared mudi 
better than he expected when he first 
conceived the notion—but then, the pub= 
lic had done even more than its sham 


The “Personally-Conducted” Cow | 


SOMETIMES a story that is al 
right at one time, becomes undesirabh 
later—Oscar Hammerstein and his f@ 
mous roof-garden cow are an exaiilj 
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The cow on Mr. Hammerstein’s roof- 

garden at the Victoria Theatre has be- 
‘come historic. The cow’s timidity has 
made it necessary each year for Oscar 
personally to escort her to the roof in 
the elevator, because she showed a dis- 
tressing lack of confidence in everyone 
else. This tale has become classic in New 
York newspaper offices, and is told an- 
nually, though the theatre has long 
ceased to send it out. 
_ This year, in view of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s activities in grand opera, it 
‘seemed too undignified to be desirable, 
and there were anxious debates as to 
how to get the cow to the roof without 
¢alling forth the usual story. Finally it 
was suggested that she be hoisted to the 
roof by rope, block and tackle. Three 
objections met this: first, it was more 
undignified than the old story; second, 
the theatre might get in trouble with the 
§. P. C. A. for cruelty to the cow; and 
third, they might get into hot water for 
_ obstructing the traffic at. Forty-second 
Street and Broadway. 

So the plan was given up, and the 
cow was quietly taken upstairs on the 
elevator, in the middle of the night, and 
settled in her summer quarters, un- 
known to anyone. 


Deadlier Than Deadly Rivals 


RECENTLY, a well-known Euro- 
pean dancer was imported for a special 
engagement. She had a rival here in the 

_ person of another foreign dancer, and 
some capital was made by the newspa- 
pers of the bad blood between the wom- 
en. 

_ This suggested to her manager an 
idea, and he had sent to her a series of 
anonymous letters threatening her with 
death. These, after they had gone 
through the mails, he kept for the dé- 
nouement. 

On the dancer’s opening night, he ar- 
fanged to have a box of flowers sent to 
her. In this box, among the blossoms, 
_ 2 gila monster was to be placed. The 

bite of the gila monster is popularly 
< ajgm to be fatal. i ’ 
manager intended to open the 

box f * 


x himself, find the lizard, then call in 
police, and turn it over to them, with 


the box, flowers, and threatening let- 
ters, as the work of a mysterious rival. — 

With some difficulty he got the lizard. 
He sent the flowers through the mail, 
naturally without the reptile, having 
some respect for the postal laws. When — 
the box arrived at the theatre, he opened — 
it. Gingerly he put the gila monster in 
among the flowers, placing it so that 
he would know where it was when he 
came to open it again, tied the package 
up carefully, and started for the danc- 
er’s dressing-room. 

And then—he lost his nerve! 

With the culmination of the plot in 
sight, his imagination overcame him. 
Just suppose the gila monster should 
move around while in transit, and sup- 
pose, when he opened the box, it - 
should—ugh! ; 

He gave up the scheme then and 
there, and another press story had died 
a-borning. ; 


An Amateur in the Game 


A FEW years ago, a woman press- 
agent conceived a press story that came 
near ending in gruesome tragedy. 

It was shortly after the Iroquois fire 
disaster in Chicago, and the public were 
still timid about theatre-going. 

This woman was new to the business 
and she was engaged by the woman star 
of a musical comedy as a personal press- 
agent, a fact known neither to the man- 
ager nor the regular press-agent of the 


company. 


The piece was only a near-success 
and the star was very anxious for pub-— 
licity. In the company were two girls 
who were also anxious for newspaper 
notice. One of these girls boasted the in- 
fluence of a man very high officially in — 
the New York police force, and the oth- — 
er had the backing of an officer in the ~ 
United States Navy. 

To these two men the woman press- 
agent went, and, between them, they 
cooked up this scheme: 

Threatening letters were sent to the 
star for a certain period; the police 
were then appealed to and special of- 
ficers were sent to protect the actress. 
The letters stopped, and the detectives 
were withdrawn. : 





It was now time for the navy officer 
to do his part. He manufactured a bomb 
which contained explosives enough to 

‘blow up the theatre; this was put in a 
box and sent to the actress at the thea- 
tre. 

The treasurer, who was im the 
scheme, had instructions to open the 
box when it came, and throw the con- 
tents into a bucket of water before the 
fuse had time to burn to the danger- 
point. He was then to notify the police 
to come and make an investigation ; they 

- were to send the bomb to the Bureau 

_of Combustibles, where its dangerous 
mature would be verified; after which 
the papers would give columns to the 
Story, and the actress and the play get 
a lot of advertising. 

It was a crazy enough scheme as they 
planned it, and one which any theatrical 

or experienced press-agent 
would have vetoed instantly. No one 
wants to go to a theatre that is liable 
to be blown up by dynamite, and so far 
from being a story to exploit it was one 
to be suppressed at any cost. 

But as a matter of fact, it did not 
come out according to schedule. The 
treasurer was in the box-office all day, 
with the exception of five minutes, and 
in that five minutes the box arrived. 

According to imstructions to open 
‘anything addressed to the star, the as- 
sistant-treasurer, who was not in the 
Secret, opened it. The thing looked 
queer to him, and very much frightened 
he managed to get it in water just about 
five seconds before the fuse would have 
burned far enough to explode it. 

There was a matinee in the house, 
principally women, and in much less 
than a quarter of a minute more, there 
would have been a shocking disaster. 

How the inside of the story was dis- 
covered by a newspaper, and why the 
story was suppressed for the sake of the 
manager, who was perfectly innocent, 
is a newspaper story, not a press story, 

and has no place here. 


The Wrong Side of the Footlights 


ONCE in a while a press story fails 
to come to fruition because an actual 
event much more interesting and sensa- 
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tional imtervenes, and the press s 
is forgotten. 

Late one night, after the perfe 
ance, a press-agent and a manager 


sat 
in the former’s office in the theatre, per- 


fecting the details of a press yarn th 
were getting ready to spring. 

There was a sword duel in the play. 
A stage-struck super, mad to get his 
name in the papers and rise in his pro- 
fession, had volunteered to be really 
wounded in the fight, The press-agent. 
suggested that the wound be made be 
fore the play, and treated so that the 
blood would flow during the duel ag 
though the wound had been made then. 

The two men in conference were dis- 
cussing the advisability of having the 
man’s blood examined first, to see if if 
was pure enough to minimize the dang 
of blood poisoning. 

At this point the telephone bell rang. 
As the press-agent reached for the telee 
phone the manager said: 

“That’s funny! I thought Lizzie (the 
switch-board operator) said good-night. 
on her way out, half an hour ago.” ~ 

“She did,” said the other, as he picked 
up the receiver. 

A voice, audible even to the managef, 
came over the wire: 


“Go down to.the box-office at once,” | 
it said. “Mr. Warren (the treasurer) 


?? 


needs you. Hurry! 

The two men looked at each other, 
then, with an exclamation, the : 
rose and ran down the hall to the tele 
phone-booth. 

“Nobody here,” he called back, as he 
switched on the lights. 

“Did she leave the connection-on mi © 


my room?” asked the press-agent, fold 


lowing him. 


‘4 


“No,” answered the manager. “She | 


hasn't, it’s just as it should be.” 

Just then the telephone rang again if 
the room they had left. Both men were 
looking at the switchboard; not a k 
moved on it, and there was no sound— 
but insistently the bell rang in the o 
room. 


They ran back. The press-agent 


grabbed the receiver—again that same 
unknown voice: : 


“T told you to hurry! Go at once! ; 


p? 


Hurry or you will be too late! 





‘PRESS STORIES THAT HAVE GONE WRONG 


With white faces the two men looked 
at each other, and then rushed down 
- the stairs to the box-office. 

They burst open the door. 

Lying face downward on the floor, 
his revolver stili in his hand, the blood 
- oozing out of a gaping wound in his 
forehead, the treasurer lay—dead. 


- To this day the press-agent can’t tell ~ 


that story without his face going white 
and his hands trembling. 
Neither he nor the manager has ever 
been able to offer any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the voice that came to them 
over the telephone wires, out of —No-- 
where! 









































UNCALLED FOR ADVICE 


eene's lots of talk on the futility of giving and taking advice, but I never 
saw it better illustrated than a few years ago, when I was with Miss May 


_Itwin’s company,” said Joseph Sparks. 


-.“T was sitting in the private office of a doctor in Pittsburg when a sturdy 
Irishman was ushered in, who told the doctor that he felt all run down and feared 
a long spell of illness. Sizing him up the doctor said, ‘Do you drink?’ ‘I do that 
' $ame,’ said the Irishman, a trifle testily, as if he resented the question. 


“‘How much?’ queried the physician. 


said Pat. 


“Do you smoke?’ next interrogated the doctor. 


Bai mie.’ 


“Since I was 21 years old,’ said the old man. ‘It’s not smokin’ would harm 


“*How much do you smoke?’ persevered my friend. 

“A dozen pipefuls or so,’ was the answer. 
_ “Well,” said the doctor, ‘you must cut out whiskey entirely and only smoke 
@ pipe a day until you are able to stop it altogether. That’s the best advice I 
Can give you, and I know it will cure you in a short time.’ 

“The old Irishman arose and started out without a word. 

“‘Hold on a moment,’ said the doctor, ‘You’ve forgotten to pay me.’ 

““Pay ye for what?’ said Pat. ‘Why, for the advice I gave you,’ said the 
Physician. “You know you pay for that, my friend.’ 
., Well, I’m not paying for it,’ said Pat, stalking out with an air of finality. 


‘I’m not takin’ it!” 





‘About five or six whiskies a dayy 
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His life was gentle, and the elements 
so mixed in him 

That Nature might stand up and say 
to all the world, This was a man! 


N THE great wilderness of Life many 
trees are cut down daily and little is 
thought of it; but when a strong, 

mighty oak that has towered majestical- 
ly above the others suddenly breaks, it 
falls with a crash that echoes significant- 
ly throughout the silence of the forest. 
Such I am sure was the appalling effect 
upon the public, who for years have ad- 
mired his fine robust art, and in particu- 
lar on the large body of friends who 
loved him, when the press dispatches 
flashed the sad news abroad that the 
final curtain had fallen on the life of 
Louis James, in Helena, Montana, the 
fifth of March. There is always a sense 
of shock when the grim Reaper swoops 
down without a word of warning, and 
doubly so in the case of Mr. James—a 
man who was conspicuous for his unus- 
ual vitality and physique. He seemed to 
defy ills of any kind and rigidly adhered 
to certain rules for the best care of his 
health. To his friends his wonderful 
constitution was a source of charm and 
delight, for it seemed to bear the assur- 
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ance that his life would be spared tog 
very ripe age. He used to tell with pridé 
of how as a young man he developed 
himself under the severe discipline Of 
Colonel Ellsworth’s crack regiment andl 
later during his active service in i 
Civil War. Throughout his life he kept 
up the training by pursuing a systematit 
course of exercise each morning, 
gether with taking long walks. He hag 
practically refrained from smoking ang 
drinking all his life and was most 
ticular about his diet—eating but 
meals a day and then only simplt 
wholesome food. He had the energy 
buoyancy of a man not over forty 
always enjoyed inviting a young fell 

in his company to walk with him, | 
ting a pace calculated to soon 

his companion. No matter how & 
in the morning a train departed 
how strenuous the travel, he alw 
appeared to stand it without fat 
or complaint, and by his good ¢ 
radiated a spirit of content and 
durance which worked ‘wonders @ 
his company and carried us. happl 
through many a tedious journey. J® 
prior to his sixtieth birthday I rememim 
he secured a life insurance policy, 
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’ he was of the fine report 
made by his medical iner ! It was, 
- jm fact, perfect, and tid doctor congrat- 
~ plated him, saying, “barring accidents, 
Mr. James, you are good for a hun- 
~ dred.” And yet in spite of. all that, with- 
- out any apparent cause he was stricken, 
_ thus proving the uncertainty of life even 
fo those who seem to be most strongly 
fortified. 


My Association with Him 


IT WAS my good fortune to be asso- 
‘ciated with him for nine years—three of 
them in his own company, the remain- 
der in conjunction with Frederick 
_ Warde, Modjeska, Kathryn Kidder, and 
_ Charles B. Hanford. They will always 
be held in memory as ‘the pleasantest 
. professional years of my life, for his in- 
fluence was ever of the happiest and 
best. E owe him an eternal debt of 

titude for “bringing me up” in the 

iness, as a father would guide a’ son, 
besides enjoying a rare and enduring 
friendship with him, which has made his 
_ sudden demise come as an irreparable 
personal loss. 

In the summer of 1897 I was engaged 
by Wagenhals and Kemper, those enter- 
prising young men who have since been 
so remarkably successful as Broadway 
managets, for the juvenile rdles in Mr. 
James’ company, and joined the organi- 


zation in August at Chicago. There I. 


met the “Governor,” as he was always 
known to us. The season opened Sep- 
tember Ist, the play being “Spartacus.” 
From the day I first received his strong, 
characteristic handshake, he won me as 
he did everyone else, by the heartiness 
of his greeting, the simplicity of his 
manner, his ready wit, and keen sense 
of humor. Throughout our entire 
friendship he never changed. His na- 
ture was big—everything about him was 
big. He despised pettiness in others and 
could never tolerate anything by word 
or deed that was not perfectly frank and 
honest. His generosity knew no limit 
and he was never so happy as when do- 
mg something to make others happy. It 
has been said that men are only great 
as they are kind—a truism well exempli- 
fied in Louis James, for it was this par- 
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ticular charactejistic of his nature which — 
gave. to his personality its democracy 
and humanity, compelling the admira- 
tion and respect of everyone who came 
in touch with him—for it was evident in 
every thought he expressed, and was 
— felt across the footlights as 
w 

We also played that year “The Cava- 
lier of France,” “Julius Czesar,” and 
“Othello.” It was Mr. James’ third sea- 
son under the management of Wagen- 
hals and Kemper, and both they and 
himself were beginning to profit well by 
it. They traveled with us and played 


parts in the repertoire—enthusing us all 


by their en ic examples and fre- — 
quently appealing to Mr. James’ humor 
when they would be compelled to dash 
out to the box-office to attend to some 
business matter, rushing back just m 
time to get on for an important scene. 


His Great Kindliness 


THE tour was an extensive one, em- 
bracing a trip to California. Through it 
all the “Governor” was our constant in- 
spiration and delight. To me he was 
something sublime that first year, as it 
was my initiation into Shakespearean 
work and I had never before come in 
contact with so great an exponent of 
the classic drama. I used to stand im the 
wings night after night watching him 
play Othello, which was undoubtedly his 
master rdle. His beautiful voice, the 
majesty of his bearing, the tremendous 
power and wrath, when his jealousy of 
lago—(admirably played by the late 
Barry Johnstone) was aroused, fasci- 
nated me. And what a Brutus! The 
kindness and nobility of his own nature 
gave to that impersonation a sweetness 
and tenderness that I Have never seen 
equaled in any other portrayal of the 
role. I used to watch him closely in this 
play, too, hoping that some day I might 
do Cassius with him, a fond wish I was 
privileged to realize later. f 

From the beginning of our association 
he encouraged and helped me—indeed 
Louis James could never dis-courage 
anyone, for there was too much unsel- 
fish kindness and optimism in his make- 
up. His fine schooling with Augustin : 
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Daly and Lawrence Barrett gave him a 
complete mastery of the best Shake- 
spearean traditions, and these he religi- 
ously adhered to. He was ever patiently 
willing to show a young actor how to 
read a certain speech and demonstrate 
the business of a part—displaying gen- 
erous zeal when the recipient showed an 
eagerness to learn, so that his interest 
did much for me—indeed I owe more to 
him than anyone else, which is not for- 
getting a debt of gratitude to other kind 
preceptors as well. My second year with 
him was in the James-Kidder-Warde 
combination, and a remarkably success- 
ful year it was, laying as it did the foun- 
dation of both Wagenhals and Kem- 
per’s and Mr. James’ financial success. 
He was the same charming man to us 
all, and I was afforded a wider experi- 
ence by more important réles, together 
with acquiring the esteemed friendship 
of Mr. Warde and Miss Kidder. Mr. 
James was Charles Surface that year in 
“The School for Scandal”’—an imper- 
sonation scintilating with comedy spirit 
and a grace so delightful and satisfying 
’ that to see him in it was a treat, as well 
as a revelation in versatility. Indeed, he 
was one of the most versatile actors our 
stage has ever known. He was equally 
as successful in comedy as in tragedy 
roles, being richly endowed with every 
requisite for greatness in either style, 
while his natural sympathy and kind- 
heartedness enabled him to appreciate a 
character with wonderful depth of con- 
i yviction. The following year the trium- 
virate was changed to James-Kidder- 
Hanford with “The Winter’s Tale” as 
the principal offering. In this Mr. James 
was the roguish Autolycus—a clownish 
part in which he reveled because it al- 
lowed his humor full play. We also gave 
Hamlet, (and how beautifully he read 
it!) “Othello” and “The Rivals.” In the 
last piece he was Bob Acres, and capital- 
ly he played it, too. It was difficult to 
fecognize the Louis James of tragedy, 
so completely did he disguise his person- 
ality in his assumption of the bashful, 
country lad. 

His charming and capable wife, 
known to the stage as Aphie James, was 
his constant companion and played in- 
genue roles in the company. Their six- 
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teen years of married life were mod 
ones, in fact it was the crowning happh 
ness of his career; for Mrs.*James 
rificed every wish for his comfort, 
by her shrewd business ability ga 
prosperity and a permanent home 
him, such as his careless generosity hi 
never permitted him to-know before. / 
the close of this season they built the 
beautiful house, “Naboclish,” at Moi 
mouth Beach, New Jersey, where th 
were wont to spend their summers an 
where the “Governor” was radiant 
happy, dispensing his hospitality to the 
many friends. 


The Modjeska Association 


OUR next season found Mr. Ja 
and Miss Kidder at the head of the 
ganization with an elaborate revival 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whi 
proved an enormous success. Mr. Jam 
was the Bottom and again surprised | 
his marvelous versatility and unctuo 
humor. He was very successful in th 
role and we used to be convulsed in thé 
last act by his impromptu antics in the 
burlesque play scene. We also @ 
“Richard the Third” and “Macbeth 
which meant my first experience witl 
broad-sword combats, foras Richmoné 
and Macduff respectively, I was oblige 
to engage him. Patiently he taught me 
the intricate fights, meeting me day after 
day at the theatre to rehearse them 
Then came a year. with that great af 
tiste and lovable woman, Madame Mod: 
jeska, and Mr. James together i in a rep 
ertoire, consisting of “Henry he 
Eighth, ” “Mary Stuart,” “Macbeth 
and “The Merchant of Venice.” is 
was a delightful season, aptly memon 
able now, for it was as “Wolsey” in h 
recent revival of “Henry the Eighth: 
that he said “farewell to all his gr 
néss.’ 

As the crafty Cardinal, his royal b 
ing, sonorous voice, and ‘beautiful 
ings found excellent play, scoring a 
umph for him. No one who ever heart 
his ““Farewell—a long forwell” speech 
can ever forget it. It was the acme @ 

perfection and a fitting role upon w 


‘to lower the final curtain. 


-Mr. James’ death bears a striking . 
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ilarity to the late Sir Henry Irving’s 

dramatic end, both playing high church 

dignitaries at the time; both stricken in 

the theatre. Irving’s last words as Beck- 

elt being “Into thy hands, oh Lord,” 
‘while Mr. James’ as Wolsey, were 
“Farewell, the hope of Courts. My 
hopes in Heaven do dwell.” 


The James-Warde Combination 


_ THEN came two years of James and 

- Warde together in extensive repertoire. 

~ During this time we did “The Tempest” 
and saw his interesting and powerful 
conception of that strange creature Cali- 

ban. There again he completely obliter- 
ated himself by a marvelous make-up, 

which transformed him into half-man, 
half-animal, gruesome and compelling 
in its weird effect. 

“Julius Cesar’ was revived and my 

dream of playing Cassius realized. 
I was frightfully nervous the first per- 
formance, for to meet two such formid- 
able exponents of Brutus and_Anthony 
was an ordeal sufficient to frighten any- 
one. Mr. James with his kindly intuition 
felt this and determined to overcome my 
fear. Both he and Mr. Warde had care- 
“fully coached me and on the night of 
’ the performance he watched every move 
I made, placing his hand on my shoul- 
der frequently and whispering stimu- 
_ lating words of encouragement. I never 
saw him play Brutus so beautifully ashe 
did that night, for his eagerness over my 
Sticeess prompted him to give me every 
inspiration—and he did. 

Another memorable revival was 
“Francesca di Rimini” in which he did 
Pepe, the part which made him famous 
ia night when he orignated it with 
Lawrence Barrett. It was magnificent 

art. The cunning, the sarcasm, the in- 

fumerable bits of by-play which fairly 
_¢lectrified his audience all contributed to 
“ne of the greatest exhibitions of classic 
acting I have ever seen. Then we parted 

for a year, as he and Wagenhals and 

Kemper were severing their long busi- 
Ness relations, and he had been engaged 

for the rdle of Jacques in the all-star 
fast of “The Two Orphans.” In 1906 

again headed his own company and 

me an offer to return to him, which 


I was only too glad to do. I remained 
two years, and what enjoyable ones they 
were! His accomplished wife had now 
become his leading woman and we were 
like a happy family. The second and my © 
last season with him he made an elabor- 
ate revival of “The Merry Wives of 

Windsor,” which was so successful we 

did nothing else that year. Mrs. James 
played Mrs. Ford and jolly Nellie Mc- 

Henry of the well-remembered Salis- 

bury Troubadours, was the Mistress 

Quickly, while I played Mr. Ford to 

his Falstaff. He was simply inimitable 

as the “fat, greasy old Knight” and was 

well rewarded by large audiences and 

flattering press tributes all over the 

country. 


He Enjoyed Falstaff 


AND how he enjoyed that part! 
Every bit of natural humor came out 
and gave to his interpretation a spon- 
taneity that was delicious. I have never 
in my life played with a more sympa- 
thetic, responsive actor, and this was es- 
pecially gratifying in his Falstaff. He 
caught every word and look that was 
given him and responded with a mag- 
netic appreciation that made acting with 
him a delight. There was nothing of the — 
mechanical about his methods nor the 
great “I am” idea of holding the center 
of the stage. He would always insist up- 
on every one being natural and easy and 
would say, “Never mind me, I'll find 
you and follow your lead.” Such liberty 
is rare with most stars and from him we _ 
appreciated it so thoroughly we never 
presumed. 

A few days before the close of the 
season I received an offer to play with 
Robert Mantell in New York. Among 
the parts was Edgar in “King Lear”— 
an extremely trying rdle which was new 
to me. The engagement necessitated 
joining Mr. Mantell as soon as I fin- 
ished the James season, which gave me 


‘only a week to study the part. I asked 


Mr. James to read it for me, but it 
seemed so difficult I felt I could not do 
justice to it or myself with such short 
preparation, so frankly said to him I 
would not attempt it. Never have I seen 
him quite so provoked. He paced the 
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floor, said I was a coward and that he birthday, the third of October, 
would lose all respect for me if I gave looked forward to it with the interest of 
it up. Needless to say with such encour- a little child. We always decorated hi 
agement from him I didn’t. The day fol- dressing-room and presented him y 
. lowing the first performance of “Lear” a handsome gift i in some surprising ¥ 
I wired him that I had accomplished the- My last year it was a huge loving 
task. In a couple of hours came back which we had Bardolph carry on to the 
a return message quoting the familiar stage in reply to his line, “Fetch me¢ 
line from “Richelieu,” “Brave boy, cup of sack.” The audience cheered hit 
never say fail again.” and he brought us all before the curt 
at the end of the act to drink the cha 


An Instinctive Actor pagne it contained. 


SUCH are the happy memories that Guying Propensities Denied — 
come to me in the retrospect of over 
twelve years of friendship between us. MR. JAMES had always been 
No one could help loving Louis James. cused of being a great “guyer.” In thi 

He was a great man, anda great actor respect he was done much injustice, 
by reason of it. Some have thought he pecially during the latter part of his 
was so generously gifted it was a draw- reer. I do not deny that he often d 
back because he never had to strive for enjoy a little joke at the expense of f his 
artistic success; it came tohimnaturally. associates—it was only the natural @m 
Teachers of Delsarte have told me he uberance of his nature—and frequen iy 
was a master of that method and yet indulged in by-play which was dist 
when you asked him to explain it he ing and hard to resist, but his reputa 
knew nothing about it—the gift like for this was greatly exaggerated. He sé 
many others was inborn. He never dom did anything that was noticeable 
seemed to grow old and always enjoyed the audience and his levity found e 
the society of young people. Many times pression principally .in the com 
when I marveled at his unfailing cheer- scenes where it mattered little. He k 
fulness and asked him how it was pos- ly felt the injustice done him regardityj 
sible to keep it up so continually he the fallacious belief that he never tool 
would reply, “Be a member of the don’t his work seriously, and I am glad to dé 
care club.” fend to a large extent his alleged 

I have never seen so much good hu-__ pensity for insincerity. I remember onee 
mor contained in one nature. He fairly when playing in “The Tempest” y th 
radiated it, and saw fun in everything. him at Victoria, B. C., that he receive 
He was like a great big good natured a telegram announcing the death of fl 
boy and took continual delight in play- mother, which came as a very sad bh te 
ing some prank or joke. If ever he played seriously it was thal 

Once, when traveling in Colorado, night, and yet the next morning a criti 
and the newspapers had been full of said it was a shame so fine an actot 
some daring train robberies in the vicin- should continually spoil his perform 
‘ity he disguised himself with a heavy ances by mugging and guying! 
overcoat and slouch hat and burst into a One of the most famous stories to 
car where most of us were dozing and on him is the episode of his handiqj 

retended to hold us up, thereby caus- Lawrence Barret a wad of tobacco Om 
ing shrieks from the women and much night as he said, “My noble Cassi bE 
amusement generally. chew upon this.” He absolutely dente 
Frequently when the curtain would having done this and told me it was E I 
fall on some tragic climax I have seen L. Davenport who had perpetrated ti 

him turn a hand-spring, recovering his joke. 2 
_ dignity just in time to escape being It-is true an actor’s work and rept 

caught as the curtain ascended for a tation becomes a mere memory, and tate 

call. a very vague one, as the years pass DY; 
His companies annually celebrated his but what a memory the name of Lov 
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‘James will ever recall! He was one of 
the great figures of our contemporary 
stage and his place will never be quite 
filled. His magnetic personality, power- 
ful type and admirable citizenship made 
him a force which had to be reckoned 
- with, and his death is all the more de- 
plorable because it breaks one of the 
last important links to the old school 
which boasted of Booth, Barrett, For- 
rest, McCullough and others of endur- 
ing fame. 


Why He Kept to the Road 


SOME critics were disposed to re- 
gard Mr. James lightly as a road star 
and question why he did not play more 
frequently in New York. He answered 
it best himself when he said, “Why 
should I at my time of life risk the perils 
of financial failure as well as humilia- 
tion at the hands of modern critics when 
New York will not support Shakespeare 
and it only means the loss of a small 
fortune to try and make it do so?” He 
had won distinguished spurs in New 
York during his long association with 
Augustin Daly and Lawrence Barrett. 
“No,” he would always say, “I prefer 
the big, broad, country with its hospi- 
’ tality and enthusiasm, where I am ap- 
' preciated and receive some worthy 
' financial return for my labor.” And he 
_ was quite right. The “road” loved and 
honored him best and he did valuable 
Service to the greatest number of peo- 
ple by keeping alive interest in Shake- 
Speare and the classic drama. 

While he was a man of charming so- 


cial qualities he had a horror of meeting™ 


strangers at public functions and always 
denied himself the honor of receptions, 
addresses and large gatherings. He pre- 
ferred the quiet domestic. tranquility of 
his apartment with a bundle of newspa- 
pers beside him—a favorite hobby—to . 
all the entertainment that could be of- 
fered him. He was full of the joy of 
living in his own undisturbed way and 
his heart was ever wrapped up in his 
beautiful summer home and the pros- 
pect of returning to it. 

Each season with the approach of 
spring he would begin to count the days 
till the end of the tour and, when think- 
ing of it, was like a happy boy contem- 
plating a vacation. During the last week 
we could hardly contain him and he 
would invariably take the very first train 
from the closing point to “Naboclish.” 

He had, of late years, become tired of 
travel and looked forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the time when he could re- 
tire. This he contemplated doing in a 
year or two and it will ever be a bitter 
regret to his friends that he was not 
spared to realize his hope. 

In the last letter I ever received from 
him he said, “We will shortly be in Cali- 
fornia—‘jubilate deo’—the land of flow- 
ers and all that’s lovely. No news with 
us—same old humdrum life, on cars and 
in queer hotels.” Sie: 

I could plainly read between the lines 
that his thoughts were already at Mon- 
mouth. And yet, the end came as he 
might have wished. 


“He died as one that had been studied 
in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he 


‘““e-owned as ’twere a careless trifle.” 
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, New Home of 
the Theatrical Profession 


- 








MAGNIFICENT stone structure 

of Doric design, the home of the 

theatrical profession of America, 
will soon be built near Columbus Circle 
overlooking Central Park in New York 
City. There, for the first time, all the 
theatrical profession will have a com- 
mon meeting place devoted to their 
common interests. 

It will be, without doubt, the most 
democratic institution ever reared in 
the interests of any att, either here or 
in Europe. Broad in its scope, it will 
house not only the great charities of the 
allied professions—drama, music, and 
the fine arts—united into one, but also 
a great theatrical exchange, to do away 
with the booking-offices; a non-com< 
mercial theatre where natiye American 
dramas may be tried out, and many 
other projects for the mutual assistance 
of all the profession. 

This great structure, costing $500,- 
000, which has so long been the dream 
of the profession, has at last been made 
possible through the widespread inter- 
ests in our charity awakened by the 
coming Actors’ Fund Fair. This great 
bazaar, emphasizing the beautiful relief 
our Fund is bringing to the aged and 
the needy in the profession, has stirred 
the lovers of the theatre and drama to 
a still broader philanthropy. The new 
project will not only make our charity 


self-supporting, but will draw all 
stage folk into a closer union and 
us realize that we who are worki 
what we believe to be the greatest 
all arts are as one. ; 


Tom Wise’s Suggestion 


TWO years ago, when big-hearted 
Tom Wise first suggested this home 6 
the drama, it was hailed as a wildly 
Utopian scheme by some of the lead 
members of the profession; but th 
too, have now come to see its pracy 
ticability—and even necessity—and are 
joining in the plans as spiritedly as the 
“first converts.” They no longer call as 
dreamers. é a 

All the charities of the three z 
professions will be housed in one b 
ing. One entire floor will be devoted @ 
these united charities. i: 

In no other line of work is youu 
so great an asset as among the actom 
and actresses, the vaudeville people, ti 
singers, the chorus folks, and t 
whom we are least likely to remembDehy 
the hundreds of art models. When thes 
people grow aged or ill and they am 
deprived of their livelihood, the long 
established charitable organizations 1 
the outside world give them chill 
ception. The public, and even me 
those among us, have not the remot 
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qdea of the number of people in these 
professions who once made good sal- 


aries, but who now actually have to. 


stint themselves on food. Our society, 
the Actors’ Fund of America, and it is 
“the largest of all, cannot begin to cope 
with all the poverty; and the other or- 
ganizations are even harder pushed. 
By bringing all these charities under a 
single roof we can more easily raise 
the funds necessary to carry on the 
work and better divide the work that 
we have to do. ; 
Supplementing this we have a pen- 
sion scheme whereby the members of 
the profession themselves provide for 
their old age and their burial. It will 
not be difficult for every one of the 
_ 40,000 people who are now amusing the 
“public to contribute twenty-five cents 
a week to assure them against the time 
when they may be in distress. Several 
expert insurance officials connected 
with the largest companies in America 
have outlined a plan whereby these 
small dues, judiciously invested, will in- 
sure a good living to all those who pass 
the age limit. The growing necessity of 
“such a pension insurance is brought 
home to us more convincingly every 
day, and the most thoughtless of the 
managers cannot fail to see it. 


A Theatrical Exchange 


ON ANOTHER floor there will be a 
theatrical exchange where the various 
large producing managers and agents 
will have their offices and book those 
who are disengaged. The individual 
booking offices at present take from ten 
‘to fifty per cent of the salaries of those 
_ who can ill afford to pay it, for periods 
of a week to a month. It is an unjust 
custom, and the sooner replaced by gen- 
uine philanthropy the better. 

This theatrical exchange will also 
bring the actors and managers into 
Closer relationship. With the widest pos- 
sible field to choose from, the manager 
an find the person with precisely the 
qualification he demands, and the actor 
will know just what managers require 

aay h of his experience and individ- 
ality, No one who has observed the 


Pathetic tramping of the streets from 


office to office of those “looking for a 

job,” can minimize the benefit that will 

come from the exchange. ‘ 
On the same floor will be rooms, some 


of them fitted with small stages, where 


the applicants can demonstrate their 
talent. It will be helpful most of all to 
the vaudeville people. 

They can put on their acts so that sev-. 
eral managers can witness them and bid 
for their services. It gives them an op- 
portunity to get a fair compensation. 

The character, too, of the productions 
for which agents are engaging women 
will be carefully censored. The women 
and girls will, to a greater extent than 
they have been in the history of the 
stage, be protected from unscrupulous 
managers and questionable amusement 
places. Such an institution would attach 
a responsibility that every employer 
would be bound to respect. 


Benefit to Art Models 


THE requirements that we would 
ferce them to meet will be particularly - 
beneficial to the young art models. No- 
where else is there such temptation to 
breaches of honor. The art workers’ club 
for women has done a great and noble 
work in protecting the girls whose beau- 
ty and charm fit them for their profes- 
sion. Our organization, national in its 
character, will enable us to extend the 
work even further. This Home, we 
must bear in mind, is not for New York 
or for the east. It is for the entire coun- 
try from coast to coast, and the efficien- 
cy of the organization lies in its national 
scope. Only thus can a standard of fair 
treatment and decency be enforced. 

The feature of the new building, per 
haps, which appeals most to the idealist, 
is a floor which will be devoted to the 
development of genuine American 
drama. Nowadays, with the facility that. 
our managers have of witnessing foreign 
productions performed by the most suc-/ ~ 
cessful actors abroad, the new Ameri- 
can plays have not all the opportunities 
for a try-out that they deserve. Some 
managers fear to stage an Americar 


“play. Failures particularly in the past 


two years have been very frequent. In 
reading a play, no matter how expe-. 
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rienced you may be, you rarely can 
prophesy a success accurately. It is what 
surges and develops in the action be- 
tween the lines—the atmosphere of the 
-Micted word—that is the real test of a 
play. Unless the lines of a play. strike 
true, that is, arouse the same emotion 
of practically every one in the house, it 
will fail, and whether a play will do this 
is the most difficult thing in the world to 
foretell. To minimize the risk, which is 
even more disastrous to the actor than 
the manager, we will have a small thea- 
tre seating some 300 people, There new 
plays will be tried out without going to 
the expense of collecting a company, 
preparing costly scenery, and going: out 
on the road for a trial. There will be 
plenty of actors and actresses in the 
building who will be glad in their leis- 
ure, and in the hopes of getting an en- 
gagement, to read parts in the play ;then 
after several rehearsals there will be an 
informal presentation before the best 
managers and critics of the profession. 
This minimizing the risk of failure 
will of itself give a tremendous impetus 
to the native drama. Managers will not 
be so eager to look for established suc- 
cesses abroad if they have a chance 
really to witness the work of our own 
-dramatists with the proper setting. Now, 
as all know, young writers have great 
difficulty in getting a thorough hearing 
of their plays. 


A Stimulant of Culture 


TOO little is done at present to 
awaken a sense of culture among the 
actors and theatregoers. It will be the 
object of this new institution to stimu- 
late an interest in the finer dramatic pro- 
ductions. There will be lecture rooms 
where the critics and professors of 
dramatic art may speak and make sug- 
gestions, Managers, despite editorial ob- 
servation to the contrary, appreciate 
the value of impartial and unbiased crit- 
icism perhaps more than any other class. 
They want to hear the ideas of an in- 
telligent observer. We expect to draw 
lecturers from the universities in the 


country and to bring from. E 
France, Germany, and Italy the 
distinguished critics of the the; 
There will be a stimulus to culty 
which The New Theatre may affect, bu 
cannot attain. That structure is not am 
cannot be broad enough in its scope; 
appeal is too limited. 

Fostering the democracy of ou i 
stitution even more will be the club fea 
ture. The actor’s is a traveling prof 
sion. His home is usually wherever fi 
happens to be. Often when playe 
come to New York they have no ph 
to go and renew old acquaintances, A 
are not members of the Players anda th 
Lambs. To provide this common 
ing place which will awaken that fe 
of brotherhood, that we refer to moi 
often than see, we will build a spatio 
living room. a 

Adjoining this will be a library wht 
the best theatrical and dramatic wor 
will be gathered. Frequently old maim 
agers and actors come to me and @ 
“To whom shall I bequeath my | 
brary?” Beyond suggesting a pup 
library, where the books are never fh 
oughly appreciated, I am always @f 
loss. The establishment of our oy 
brary, which may preserve in thei 
tirety the finest dramatic collectio: 
America, will give possessors of the 
an opportunity that they have I 
sought. “a 


The Actors’ Fair Will Help 


HAD it not been for the interes 
aroused by the coming Actors’ ia 
Fair, this project would_never have bee 
possible. The trustees of the Fund & 
pect to clear $200,000 at this Fait 
which is to be held in New York dunt 
the week of May 9th; and while ag 
share of this must go to the Fund i it el 
there will be sufficient left to providem) 
nucleus of the endowment for this ; 
tional home. Several of the wealth 
philanthropists of the country he 
given their support, and before the @ 
of the summer we expect that we} 
have raised enough to begin operatio 





























ACTOR 
ARDING HOUS 


BY HELEN GREEN 


IV.—A ROMANCE OF THE BIG TOP 
Copyright, 1910, by HELEN GREEN 


on his trapeze in the middle of 

The Flying Donezetti’s aerial act, 
had asked a brunette in white tights 
to dine with him between shows. Next 
day he lost his wife. 

“So a single room’s enough fur me 
now,” he told Mrs. de Shine, rueful- 
ly. “Did she make any cracks about 
it before she took her trunk last 
-€venin’?” 


oe NORTON, poised gracefully 


“Remarks said to me in tonfidence 
kinnot be repeated,” replied the land- 
lady, “it’s true that Goldie done a lit- 
tle talkin’, but seein’ as him what 
swore to love an’ churish her was 
ketched buyin’ a wine-dinner fur an- 
otha party, I guess she had a right 
to.” Mrs. de Shine’s disapproving 
sniff was a liberal education. 

“I didn’t mean no wrong. She’s in 
the act, an’ us circus folks are jest 
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one big fam’ly,” said Jim, “that’s how 
- it is. Jest one big fam’ly.” 

“Them gags betta be sprang on 
* summon who'll stand fur ’em,” she 

observed with a smile, “I know that 
fam’ly stuff. A’ course, outsiders is 
plain idjits to give out opinions as to 
other folks’ affairs, but this here is 
true—yuh lose a nicer gell than 
' you'll find in a hurry again. An’ she 
kin git plenty otha gelmun by merely 
liftin’ her finger.” 

“T done all I could to square it,” 
said he. “Why, didn’t she go buggy 
ridin’ with the press-agent onct, an’ 
me tied to my bed with a busted 
ankle? Is that doin’ wifely duty?” 

“Oh, yuh men gimme a pain!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. de Shine, petulantly. 
“Bein’ saw.in daylight by the entire 
public’s a hull lot diffrunt than a fella 
hidin’ at a table behind a palm, an’ 
holdin’ hussies’ hands!” 

“I wasn’t! I jest reached over to 
get a knife that was by her plate.” 

“An’ mistuck a hand fur it,” she 
chuckled. “Suttenly. Well, now yuh 
kin ast her out every night, seein’ as 
yer free.” 

Jim sighed. 

“Feel like a cig’ret?” he asked, pro- 
ducing one. 

“Mebbe it will hearten me,” said 
she, “s’long’s none the payin’ guests 
gits a peek, fur example’s everything 
in a house like this. Ef I tell yuh 
sumpin, will yuh swear not to never 
reveal it?” 

The oath was taken. ; 

“I think the band-leader’s fell fur 
Goldie,” she confided. “Yuh mean to 
_ $ay yuh never noticed nothing?” 

“Who, McCloskey? That big, fat, 
lob?” 

“But he plays elegant music,” said 
she, “an’ any lady appreciates atten- 
tion.” 

A great rage grew within the 

_ wronged husband’s breast. 

: “So she’s been encouragin’ him be- 
_ hind my back?” he said, furiously, 
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“an’ bawlin’ me out fur nothin’ a 
T’ll show her a few things! Sure’s 
alive, I'll divorce her, an’ name f 
in the suit! He’ll find himself loo 
like a piece of cheese before I 
through.” 

“How kin yuh, less’n yuh _ ge 
sumpim’ to go on? Goldie tuck a gog 
deal offa yuh, what with yuh carryin’ | 
on with that old battle-axe Mam’sel 
*Toimette—an’ her of an age to be ye 
mawr !” . 

Jim reddened. Mademoiselle ’Toir 
ette was a sixty-year-old Queen of © 
the Ring, She had both a financial 
and sentimental interest in the Cool 
and Whitby show, being wedded t 
one of the owners. . 

“Them was only fool rumors,” he 


you listened to all you hear. Sc 
body’s always grillin’ their best pz 

I admit she gimme a scarf-pin Christ-~ 
mas, but what’s that? If a polite ac- 
tion’s took to be more’n it is, you got ™ 
to put it down to ignorance.” 

“Ts it or aint it true you druv wit 
her in her gold cart in the parade a 
one week?” 

“She was scared the new mare’ 
git away from her,” he explained 
“any the boys’d done, but I happene 
along, see?” 

“It looks to me like yuh broke i 
up bad,” opined the landlady. “Pm 
only astin’, cause ’Toinette tuck the 7% 
bridal soot here to-day.” 

“I didn’t know she was comin, 
protested Jim sullenly. “Only #7 
Goldie’s goin’ round with band lead 
ers, I’ll hunt some society, too.” 

“She aint been nowhere, yuh pu 
fict goat!” cried the landlady. “I 
only givin’ yuh a tip. Now gwan an 
see how big a monkey yuh kin mak 
of y’self. Yuh suttenly kin do it.” © 


Goldie left the circus, declining t0| 
wait until another act could be pro- 
cured to take the place of the one # 
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which she nimbly sped up and down 
a slack wire, shedding frilled gar- 
ments until, in freshly laundered 
pink-silk tights, she finished with 
some startling feats that brought her 


wild applause. 


“But you're getting high pay, and 
everybody likes you,” pleaded the 
manager. “What’s the trouble, kiddo? 
Aint sore on where they put you? 
Cause I’ll change you to center ring, 
or do anything to make you feel 
good.” 

“I got to git my nerves settled,” 
replied Goldie, stiffly; “an’ I can’t 
work till I’m right. Thank you very 
much, Mebbe I'll join out later, if you 
want me.” 

The manager consulted Made- 
moiselle. He was an old circus man, 
and not timorous. 

“I wouldn’t care about you filirtin’ 
with the young guy,” he said frankly. 
“All I’m beefin’ about is me losin’ a 
swell act. He’s only one of the Don- 
ezetti troupe, and there’s fifty to be 
got instead, but she’s an artist. Oh, 
you can snicker, but she’s original 
and thinks out her own tricks. He 
can’t do anything but what he’s told 
—that and make eyes at the wimmen. 
I thought you had more sense, at 
your age.” 

“You keep on recollectin’ how old 
I am, especially in front of people, 
and Ill tell what I know about you!” 
retorted Mademoiselle. “Let her go. 
He’s had his own woes since he mar- 
tied her. She complained if he was 
out of sight a minute.” 

“No wonder,” said the manager, 
warmly ; “seein’ that he gits stuck on 
every new skirt he lamps.” 

Mademoiselle’s response was a 
self-satisfied smirk, 

“I s’pose you’re willing to bet that 
there aint but one of ’em?” he quer- 
led. “He’s been kiddin’ you.” 

The smirk faded. Her eyes glit- 
tered. 

a “Be nice if some kind friend goes 


and lets Bill in on your romance, 
wont it?” he goaded. “Pick a live 
one, ’stead of an acrobat with a bean 
that goes up to a point. And he can’t 
make fifty bucks a week. The gal gets 
a century. That proves she’s got it on 
him, four ways from the jack.” 

Mademoiselle gave him a chilling 
stare, and sulkily withdrew. A 
“razorback,” loitering within ear- 
shot of them, reported to the boss- 
canvasman as much of the conversa- 
tion as he had heard, adding enough 
to give it a snappier ending: The 
cooks were gabbling the tale next, 
and when the bugle sounded the call 
to “mount” for the “parade” at 7:58 
that night, it was the evening’s most 
popular topic. 

“Goldie Taylor quit because the 
old woman stole her husband. Aint 
you heard?” tattled the clowns as 
they rushed into the dressing-tent, 
laden with “props,” and as they gath- 
ered a fresh supply of ammunition 
with which to entertain the crowd, 


they hopefully predicted that this ~~ 


wasn’t the last of it, not by any 
means. Mademoiselle refused to 
speak to the manager, and whipped 
her white horse so smartly that he 
nearly ran down a Japanese juggler 
who was rehearsing in orderly fash- 
ion. 

Suddenly a commotion in the 
dressing-tent left those who had to 
enter with the parade in a fearful 
state of excitement; but the line was 
forming, and the circus couldn’t start — 
until the stately march was over, 

“Goldie Taylor’s in there an’ she 
hit Norton a clout on the cocoa when 
his back was turned!” = 

An elephant trainer sent the good 
tidings ahead, until it reached the for- 
mal party riding on the English 
coach, which was leading. Had he 


brutally struck her to the ground, in — 


return, or was he rendered uncon- — 
scious by the blow? And what was 
her weapon? Around the arena they 





traveled, twisting and turning to eye 
Mademoiselle and her white horse as 
. they speculated. 

There was an undignified rush for 
late news as each passed out. 

“Still goin’ on! She’s got a gun, 
an’ he’s tryin’ to git it! He'll wisht 
he never run out on that dame—she’s 
more’n a match for him!” shouted a 
male member of the Donezetti fam- 
’ fily. 

It was a stirring sight. Jim, half 
out of his bathrobe, twisted sinuous- 
ly in his glistening fleshlings, en- 
deavoring to get a strangle-hold up- 
on a young woman who clutched him 
by the nose with one hand, and 
waved a revolver with the other. She 
screamed incessantly. A delegation of 
clowns, somewhat encumbered by 
unwieldly costumes, flung them- 
selves bravely into the fray. The re- 
volver clattered into the tanbark, 
Jim’s nose was rather roughly re- 
leased, and his wife dragged a safe 
distance from him. 

The musical director, informed by 
a speedy and reliable friend that his- 
tory was in process of making near- 
by, left his baton with his first-chair 
cornet, and hustled from the band en- 
closure. His burly form, clad in a 
khaki uniform, pushed into view as 
the clowns ended their work. Goldie 
Taylor saw him. 

“There’s Mr. McCloskey now!” she 
shrieked. “Let this sneakin’- Norton 
say to his face like he done to mine 
that I been coquettin’ with him! 
Have I? Mr. McCloskey’ll prove I’m 
a lady.” 

“I—I only—I only mentioned the 
matter,” gasped Jim, who had been 
badly mauled, “did I accuse any- 
body ?” 

“What’s goin’ on here?” It was the 
deep and somewhat cracked voice of 
Mademoiselle. 

Persons not overly confident of 
their positions in the show moved 
off, getting behind others whose cu- 
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riosity outweighed 
caution. Outside, the 
band blared on, accom. 
panying three ringfuis 
of lively acts. 

“Oh, there she is!” said Goldie, 
loudly. “Well, you kin have him 
s’long’s I’ve yanked his nose half of 
his map! I don’t want him no more! 

“Put that battle-axe out!” com 
manded Mademoiselle. 

The manager confronted her. 

“She wont be put out, neither, 
said he, “the poor little woman’s got 
hysterics. Get her into the office, an 
somebody call a cab. I'll take her 
home myself.” 


“She’s got the temper of a fiend 
she has,” said Jim to Mrs. de Shine® 
at midnight. “All the way fror 
Brooklyn my hull face ached @ 
sumpin’ awful. I wouldn’t put it pa 
her to come at me with acid. An’ 
was ready to make up, you know; 
really was; for after thinkin’ ove 
about Mam’selle, I see plain you was 
right. I aint done any work to-night 
’cause I went to the mat with th 
bandmaster, an’ believe me—hell” 
wear a purple eye for a few days.” ~ 

“My, yuh suttenly are dretit 
headstrong,” said the landlady, com 
cealing her mirth, “I'll get yuh 
poultice.” 


street,” said Jim. “An’ do you know 
after her arg’ment, an me lickin’ the 
leader, don’t Mam’selle call me dow) 
an’ I just told her where she gits 0# 
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made all my trouble. I was git- 
tin’ on elegant in my business till I 
met her.” 

“I'd furgit her immejut,” advised 
the landlady. “Live so ef Goldie’ll 
furgive yuh, they kinnot no one rake 
up no stories. It’s the only way.” 

“Tis, less a guy kin floor-manager 
better’n you kin,” agreed the Prop- 
erty Man. 


“'m gittin’ so I’d like to find a 


desert island without no women,” 
said the melancholy acrobat. 

“An’ yuh’d be out on the edge of 
the beach, cryin’ to be saved, ’fore 
yuh’d been there a day,” said the 
hostess. “I know yuh men.” 

“T don’t want no reconciliation 
_ with Goldie Taylor-Norton,” de- 
clared Jim. “Afl I’m lookin’ for is 
peace!” 

The circus people snickered when 
he appeared among them next day, 
with a swollen ear, a black eye, and a 
bruised nose. His manner indicated 
that he desired no comments. The 
day, however, was not to be quiet, 
for Mademoiselle demanded an inter- 
view. The fond creature had previ- 
ously suggested that if Jim could di- 
_ vorce Goldie, she would have small 
difficulty in freeing herself from her 
’ Own mate. They might start an inde- 
pendent circus, and book it through 
Mexico. 

- “There’s money in it, and I’ve a big 
enough roll to start with,” she had 
said impressively. 

She repeated these statements now. 
- “T got all the marryin’ I care for, 
thank you, ma ’am,” answered Jim, 
coldly. “A guy’s happier alone. That’s 
how I got it doped.” 

Mademoiselle had practiced self- 
control through a stormy career. For 
Once the permanent pink becamie a 
purply red, but she gave no additional 
evidence. Doubtless she had flouted 
and been flouted in her time. She 
Must have, for who goes unscathed? 

ay a very sensible conclusion, 


my ‘youthful friend,” said she calmly. 
“Good- -by ” 

Jim was too much engrossed in his 
physical ailments to ponder on her 
manner of taking it. He felt consider- 
able relief that she had refrained from 
hacking a countenance already dis- — 
torted by the cruelties of a merciless 
Goldie. Mademoiselle, the check rein 
upon her wrath, went swiftly to the 
manager, and demanded the instant 
discharge of James Norton. 

“You can refuse, I suppose,” said 


‘ she. “Then I’ll have to wire Bill, and 


if I make it strong enough, he'll 
slough this gent.” 

“Lord! Is that all? Let him be on 
his way quick,” said the manager, 
cheerfully. “We’ve been pals too long 
to fuss. But say—you wouldn’t mind 
if I took little Goldie on again, if 
she’ll come?” 

“Suit yourself,” she said, gracious- 
ly. “She didn’t lose much when she 
canned that bird.” 

He searched, but he could not lo- 
cate Goldie. Mrs. de Shine was ap- 
parently unable to furnish a clew, ex- 
cept that the young woman had an- 
nounced her intention of visiting in 
New Jersey. The manager discussed 
Jim Norton with his business associ- 
ates, He was surprised to learn that 
Jim was considered a valuable asset. 

“He’s practicing the double-back- 
standing somersault,” said one. 

“Mark me, he’ll pull it off, unless 
he breaks his neck. Well, we want 
that when it’s done, don’t we? Be 
nice to have the opposition grab a 
turn that men ’a’ been working at for 
fifty years, when we had the fellow 
nailed in the first place. I wish she 
could keep her paws out of the busi- 
ness end. Ought to retire anyway. 
It’s time.” 

The universal opinion was that 


Mademoiselle was a fixture, and one 5 


who must be humored. 
Before Jim had blossomed into the 
feature of the Donezetti family, he 
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had “doubled” 
with the Yousouf 
ben Ahmed 
troupe of Arabs. 
Yousouf, a stout 
brown Oriental, 
\ was summoned to 
the caucus. 
“One of my 
men, he want go 
to hees own con- 
tray,” said 
Yousouf— 
s h owing 
his white 
- teeth. “Jeemy, he 
mak’ up, lak bif- 
for, vary brown 
face, who’s goin’ 
find h’out that 
ain’ my boy AIl- 
dares? We got 
\ two h’act. Ar’- 
\ right. Jeemy shall 
wd work in them 
Y two. Then mabbe 
the old woman, she’s goin’ to drop 
dead, or sometheeng. How we 
know?” 

“She'll be flourishin’ when we’re all 
croaked,” said the manager. “She’s a 
live-forever, my boy. I’ll put it up to 
Norton. Only chance for him to stick 
with the show.” 

When Jim fully understood his sit- 
uation, he said he preferred working 
with the Arabs to changing shows in 
the middle of a season. Mademoiselle 
was notified that he had departed, 
and as she never looked at the Arabs, 
there was little danger of detection. 
Yousouf had a casting act which held 
the stage with the Donezettis. In this 
the Arabs marched, clad in burnous 
and tarboush, to ring number one, 
Swarmed into their net, and swung 
themselves aloft. The second act, 
with a change of costume and four 
more men, was the “human pyra- 
mid,” in which Abdallah ben Ham- 
adi, the husky “understander,” held 











the lot of them on his great 

ders. a 
Jim Norton officially departed w 
Sahdullah Hassan joined the 
Some of the men were aware of ¢ 
identity of the “Arab,” but as Mad 
moiselle was not loved, they enjo 
keeping the secret. It provided goss 

Jim bade Mrs. de Shine farey 
and went to a Brooklyn roc 
house to be nearer the “lot.” The 4 
after his departure Goldie Tay 
applied for her customary accomm 
dations, and ‘received a loving 
come, 

“I been deliberatin’ on him, an’ 
gyin’ it pro an’ con with a coupl 
lady boarders, an’ we’ve came to th 
conclusion yuh’d be a fool to f 
over him,” said the landlady. “I k 
a lookin’ straight at him, an’ he sin 
ply aint there with the brains, de: 
That band leader’s twict the man.” 

“I wouldn’t demean myself by ha 
in’ a fella who let Jim whip him) 
sighed Goldie. “A little party like m 
trims him, an’ a big John like M 
Cluskey goes out in a punch.” 

“I admit McCluskey aint no w 
beaten champeen,” said her counse 
or. “But lawsy me, dear! Kin yuh ¢ 
everything? He buys nice joolry fu 
presents, an’ his letters he’s beet 
sendin’ since the row is jest 
sweet. As he says, his mind wast 
really on what he was doin’ th 
night, an’ Jim comes at him so abrug 
an’ unexpected I wouldn’t hold th 
against him, ef it seemed like he’d h 
a good purvidor. Is they any of 0 
what kin be termed puffict? Echo 
plies nix, dearie, an’ yuh’ll be the fi 
to confess, fur_yuh allus was fait" 
minded.” : 

Goldie hid her yellow pompad 
behind her well-ringed fingers, af 
wept despairingly. | 

“My Jimmy’s worth forty old bat 
leaders!” she wailed. “I was goin’ ! 
keep still or die, but I can’t! 
may’s well know I run into him v 
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¢ was leavin’ the house here, an’ I 
the same as got down on my 
‘bended knees an’ begged him to come 

“pack, an’ he said never again, he was 
glad to be out, an’ to quit doggin’ 
him ,”? 

“The misable lowbrow!” ex- 
¢laimed Mrs. de Shine, angrily. “He 
was lyin’, so’s yuh’d chase him an’ 

knuckle unda more. Oh, aint they a 
fine outfit? Men gits contemptibler 

every hour. Gracious Heaving, how 
kin they be sech dawgs? Listen here, 
yuh git even by swearin’ out a war- 
rant for non-support, an’ we’ll put 
him in jail. He kin be ketched at 
the show.” 

“He aint with the Cook an’ 
Whitby no longer,” said the tear- 
ful wife. “Didn’t I phone to Mr. 
Solomon, the manager? He say’s 

ome on an’ do your act as before, 
but I got no heart for my work.” 

_ “The police*kin darned easy find 
him,” declared the landlady, “I’d fix 
that fur his piesnous treatment, after 
yuh lowerin’ our hull sex by givin’ in 

before he did.” 

“I couldn’t have him arrested,” be- 
gan Goldie, doubtfully. “The poor 
boy’d be scared to death in a jail.” 

“Have more spirut, dolling!” she 

_ Was entreated, but she still drooped. 

“Let’s go see the show to-night— 
they’re leavin’ early in 

the mornin’ fur the 

toad,” suggested the 
landlady. “I was gave 
two swell seats, an’ I 

went an’ forgot I had 

’em.” 
Goldie reflected. 
Finally, she accepted. 
_ “Td kind of like to 
Took at it from the au- 
dience,” she said. “I 
‘only wisht he’d be 
Workin’ with the Don- 
‘€zettis. What a world 
‘this is!” 


“An’ allus worse to 


foller,” said the landlady, sympa- 
thetically. “That’s the croolest part — 
of all.” 

Jim, secure in his dark make-up, 
and resplendent in red tights, was 
swinging by one foot in the big aerial 
act when his vagrant glance fell upon 
two women who were staring up at 
him, 

“My dear, ef that aint Norton, Ill 
swalla this program,” asserted Mrs. 
de Shine. “I’ve sawr his act too oft- 
ing ?” 

“It is! It’s him!” panted Goldie. 

A fellow gymnast hung from Jim’s 








hands. It was not a moment to give 
way to sentiment. The one hasty look 
convinced him that the blonde below 
was eyeing him with all the tender- 
ness of a tiger desirous of wallowing 
in warm human blood. He shuddered. 
Could he escape? In his agitation, he 
missed the next trapeze as he went 
hurtling through the air towards it 
‘and down he went into the net, car- 
trying his chagrined companion with 
him. Their “grandstand” finish was 
killed. As he bowed from the middle 
of the net, he glimpsed Goldie and 
Mrs. de Shine climbing over seats, 
pushing inoffensive people from their 
path, and defying attendants who en- 
deavored to stay their progress. 

“She'll have that gun again, sure!” 
he gasped, an fled, forgetting bur- 
nouse and overshoes. Once he turned, 
and saw the enemy demolish a Japa- 
hese juggling act that was going on 
between rings two and three, and 
continue in pursuit, heedless of the 
enraged cries of the yellow artists. 

They caromed into a French “fam- 
ly” of acrobatic cyclists, overturning 
a lady of matronly figure who pro- 
tested bitterly against the unwarrant- 
ed assault. 

“We're ketchin’ him, dear! Come 
on!” cried the landlady, and they 
dashed for the dressing-tent. 

In the dimly lighted lot elephants 
trumpeted as they were led aboard 
the cars. Most of the animals were 
loaded, ready for an early start. 
Trainers and razorbacks hurried 
about shouting. Into this busy throng 
the red-tighted Jim rushed,. having 

' skirted the dressing-tent. 

“She’s after me, boys!” he gasped; 
“which way’s the sleeper?” 

“Not in there, you fool!” said ’Fris- 
co Reddy, the horse boss. “First spot 
she'll search! If you’re game, I'll hide 
you where all the cops in the burg 
can’t dig you out less you wanter 
come!” 

“Am I?” responded Jim, fervently, 
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“just so it locks, that’s all I need, 
hurry—she’s right behind me.” 

Reddy grinned. 

“You for the zebra cage, p 
said he. “Foller me.” 

They went aboard a car filled. 
cages, and hastened through 4d 
spaces in which unseen occupan 
moved restlessly. 

“Here we are,” said Redé 
“There’s only one zebra, though’ 
may seem like more. But none of ’e 
packs a gun. That’s a comfort.” 

“I could live here contented 
week,” said Jim, gratefully ; “dai 
and safe—that’s my requiremen 
He wont kick?” 

“As zebras go, Willa’s gentle,” 
plied Reddy. “She’s a her, not a hi 
If she comes on this side, boot h 


hard an’ she'll git over. An’ ¢ oF 


slide your mitt inter the next cag 
cause they’s two lions there.” 
“Lions?” said Jirff, faintly. “N 
them big uns?” 
“It’s only old Jerry an’ little 
my,” said Reddy, “they aint quz 


some. But they wouldn’t fancy bei 


annoyed, you know.” 

“But which way is they?” inqui 
Jim, excitedly. “Don’t leave y 
don’t— 


He stopped to listen. His gui 


was at the door. 

“I got to load them hosses,” 
Reddy. “I'll be in pretty soon. % 
down an’ sing sumpin’ to amt 
y’self. Lions love music. S’long.” 

He was gone. Jim perspired 
fusely. It was cold, clammy 
and most distressing. A tremor i 


ascended his spine, and was half-y y 


4 ce 
‘a 


a 


on the return journey, when a hoarse 


terrifying roar shook the cages. A 


squeal answered. The zebra 


passing the time of night with her. 


neighbor. Dreadful rustlings 
snuffings threw Jim into a panic. 


zebra, anxious to discover all that Bet 


home contained, began a painsté 
examination, in the course of wh 





she stepped on Jim’s left foot. Re- 
membering orders, he slapped wildly, 
landing on thin air. The zebra, rend- 
ered fretful, plunged about. 

_ Jim yelled for help. No one replied. 

It was only one of many weird 
sounds emanating from the animal 
cars. 

At intervals, old Jerry and young 
Timmy shook a few roars from their 
cavernous throats, and after each 
demonstration Jim huddled into a 
heap and prayed for deliverance or a 
speedy end. The wild animal’ odor 
gave him a feverish headache. He 
thrilled with horror as he pondered 
the possibility of his being overcome 
with nausea, and falling, limp and 
powerless, against the lion’s den. 


“I’m sure he’s on this train,” said 
Goldie, outside, to "Frisco Reddy; “I 
just feel it. Oh, do find him for me. 
Wont you?” 

“Aint she the cunnin’ doll?” 
thought Reddy, “talkin’ sweet, with 
a gat up her sleeve ready to plug that 

“Yer absolutely a mark not to git 
the police, dear,” said Mrs. de Shine, 
sadly. “It’s wastin’ time.” 

Reddy excused himself, and warned 
his men to be as silent as the grave if 
they wished to prevent bloodshed. 
The train did not leave until three, 
and all during the loading of the cir- 
cus Goldie and ‘her chaperon re- 
mained close at hand. 

Mademoiselle had supped with 
Brooklyn friends. They escorted her 
to the sleeper at two-thirty. 

“What on earth are you doin’ 
here?” she exclaimed as she came up- 


on Goldie. “An’ Mis’ de Shine! If this 
aint the limit. Joined out again, eh?” 

“No, I aint, Mam’selle. I’m huntin’ — 
my Jimmy,” said Goldie, dolefully. 
“An’ he wont come out.” 

“But he quit a week ago,” said 
Mademoiselle, earnestly. “I got him — 
canned.” 

“He was painted fur an Arab, the - 
scamp,” explained the landlady. “We — 
seen him. I think he’s in there with 
the animals. He suttenly never left 
this lot.” . 

Mademoiselle decided to assist 
them. She found ’Frisco Reddy, and 
cajoled, then threatened. 

“She wants to shoot him,” he ob- 
jected. NY 
“I do not—I love my Jimmy!” de-— 
nied Goldie, with a sob. “I aint got 
any Fig S 

“What she kin see in him, the dear 
knows,” observed the landlady, with 
hearty disapproval. “Still, all is en- 
titled to their likes an’ dislikes, I 
s’pose.” 

“You folks wait a minnit,” said 
Reddy. “I'll be right back.” 

“Is it mornin’, or next month?” 
breathed Jim when he was rescued. 
“Git me away from their paws before 
I collapse. He’s been a shakin’ the 
bars for hours!” 7 

“Say, your wife only wants to make 
up,” said Reddy. “She’s cryin’ an’ 
feelin’ tough. Why don’t you go 
square it?” 

Jim stumbled to his feet. 

“A guy who kin bunk with these 
brutes an’ live through it kin even git 
on with Goldie,” he murmered, wear- 
ily. “Lead me to her. Nothin’ could — 
scare me now.” a 





“CHANNING POLLOCK, 


ND now, my children we are 
drawing near the end of the the- 
atrical year. Our big, red “See- 

ing the Play” touring car has turned 
the last corner of the season, and 
another month will find us climbing 
down from our seats and going home 
to rest. 

During this period there is likely 
to be the usual final spurt—a rush of 
productions held in reserve for spring 
' trial and autumn revival, or possibly 

for summer runs. That will be in 
April. May is the dramatic silly sea- 


son, when presentations that couldn’t 
get nearer town than Jersey City at” 
any other time will come to try our 
patience for a week or so each. June 
will bring the roof gardens, and the 
amusement parks, and the clean, 
green country, and then the term of 
1909-10 will be gone but not forgot- 
ten—or forgiven! 
March was very dull. The gentle 
man who told Julius Cesar to “b 
ware the ides of March” probably 
said “the ideas of March,” and w 
misquoted in the Roman newspapé! 
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_ At the present writing there are ex- 


actly eleven performances in town 
that are worth seeing, and none of the 
eleven was born under Pisces. At the 
risk of getting myself disliked by 
twenty managers, thirty-six authors, 
and ten thousand and twelve actors I 
will confide to you that the eleven 
performances are “The City,” “The 
Lily,” “Mid-Channel,” “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” “The For- 
tune Hunter,” “Seven Days,” “The 
Arcadians,” “The Dollar Princess,” 
“The Old Town,” “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” and the show at the Hip- 
podrome. 


“THE WITCH” 


WITH a better knowledge of your 
individual taste, I should add “The 
Witch” to my list, but H. Wiers- 
Jenssen’s tragedy, on view at The 
New Theatre, is‘not the sort of play 
one should recommend to a perfect 
stranger. “The Witch” -could have 
been written only by a man whose 
name ended with s-e-n. It is as grim, 
as gloomy, as relentlessly awful as 
the expression of a critic on the first 
night of a successful farce. 

Myself thought “The Witch” not 
only the best play done up to now in 
The New Theatre, but, excepting 
only the classic comedies and “Strife,” 
the closest approach to justification 
of that institution. The piece certain- 
ly is an acquisition to dramatic lit- 
_ erature, and as certainly it would 
never have seen the light of the 
“foots” in this country but for the ex- 
istence of an endowed theatre. Orig- 
inally, “The Witch” dealt with the 
Supersition of diabolism in Norway, 
but, in turning it into English, Her- 
mann Hagedorn transferred the scene 
of action to Salem, where, as you may 
remember, our ancestors occasionally 
varied the monotony of prayer by 
_ hanging one or two of the neighbors. 
Salem, therefore, serves as well as 
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Norway, and Mr. Wiers-Jenssen’s re- 
markably atmospheric picture of gray 
existence and cruel bigotry is as cred- 
ibly New England as it could have 
been Scandinavia. : 

Joan was the daughter of a Por- 
tuguese woman, who died in poverty 
and despair, leaving her child to be 
wedded to an elderly clergyman 
named Absalom Hathorne. Absalom 
meant well, but he was not the right 
sort of husband for 2 warm-blooded 
girl whose nature cried out for the 
love, the beauty, the pleasure, that 
were held to be supreme sins against 
the law of a hard and vengeful God. 
When Gabriel Hathorne, son of Ab- 
salom by an earlier marriage, returned 
from his studies in England, youth 
called to youth, and the hungry-heart- 
ed wife found happiness in the arms 
of her own stepson. . 

Joan’s mother, it appears, had been 
accused of witchcraft, and Joan, learn- — 
ing of this.from Absalom, had come 
to nurse a morbid fear that she her- 
self might have powers bestowed by 
Satan. To her lover she had confided 
the wish that her husband might die, 
and so, when, following the disclos- 
ure to him of her relation with Ga- 
briel, the old man, whose heart was 
affected, actually did fall dead at her 
feet, Joan was far from sure that she 
had not murdered him. She begged 
her lover to go away with her, to 
protect her from the wrath of the 
townspeople, but he bade her be un- 
afraid, and faced the villagers with a — 
trumped-up story of his father’s hav- 
ing dropped asleep during the quiet 
of an evening with his family. Ab- 
salom’s mother, who hated Joan, gave 
this tale the lie, and charged Joan 
with having killed the preacher by 
the exercise of her influence with the 
devil. Gabriel sprang to her defense, 
whereupon the old woman returned 
that her grandson took the part of the 
girl because she had bewitched him. 
Gabriel, quick to find excuse for him- 
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self in this version of things—remem- 
_ bering, too, the confession of the de- 
sire that Absalom might die, deserted 
_ the woman who had given herself to 
him, and Joan, put to the test of 
touching the dead, lost her reason ut- 
_ terly. Gibbering an admission of her 
guilt, she crouched on the bed beside 
- the body of her husband, while the 
descending curtain shut out the un- 
pleasant spectacle, leaving only a 
mental picture of the execution sure 
to follow. 
: You may imagine from this recital 
~ of the story that there is nothing 
bright and cheerful about “The 
Witch.” No play in which a dead 
body has the center of the stage dur- 
ing a whole long act can be called an 
entertainment. But drama is not all 
- daughter and lingerie, any more than 
life is all beer and skittles, and I 
found this absorbing, interest-com- 
_ pelling effort something of a relief af- 
ter a month of theatric ice-cream and 
_ dady-fingers. The tale is entirely logi- 
cal, the denouement is inevitable, and, 
excepting in one or two rather long 
conversations not without value as 
“atmosphere,” the piece carries one 
on swiftly and irresistibly. The mean- 
ing of this scene or that might be 
more sharply conveyed, perhaps, as, 
for example, in the dialogue between 
the lovers after the death of the hus- 
band and in the traitorism of Gabriel. 
Zola, in “Therese Raquin,” handled 
‘splendidly a situation much like the 
first of these; but Zola was a great 
master, and one need not be a great 
master to be the author of a very 
good play. 
Bertha Kalich, who has the title 
role in “The Witch,” is a young wom- 
an who has done some fine things— 
notably her “Marta of the Lowlands” 
_ —<dand some not so fine. She has per- 
_ $o0nality, distinction and power, but 
her method is artificial and her acting 
almost never rings true. Ben John- 
- $on’s Absalom is sufficiently austere, 


but a little declamatory, while 
Lawton, as the mother, and J 
Blanc, as a witch destroyed in 
first act, manifest too much vigor 
their supposed old age. The Gab 
of Guy Bates Post is a human ch; 
acterization, and William McV, 
wins applause as a bibulous clerk wi) 
isn’t sure he believes in witches, 
settings are excellent; that of the f 
act, showing “the yard” of an o 
house at Salem, with two blossomi 
trees in the foreground, being so 
listic as to set one longing for the ouf- 
of-doors. 


“A SON OF THE PEOPLE” 


IF THE New Theatre put its best” 
foot forward with “The Witch” it 
tainly did its worst in producin 
Sophus Michaelis’ “A Son of the Pe 
ple.” I’m not quite sure whether 
offering was meant to be comedy o 
tragedy, but, if the’ first, it is the sad- 
dest comedy, and if the last, the fun- 
niest tragedy on record. A gentle 
who stood beside me in the smok: 
room after the second act suggested 
to his companion that they should 1 
return to the auditorium. 

“Oh, yes!” replied that individ 
“We may never have another op 
tunity of seeing so bad a play!” 

Herbert Spencer, either in “First 
Principles” or in “Science and 
ligion,” said: “There is a grain ¢ 
truth in all things erroneous.” 
bert had never witnessed “A Son of 
the People.” Here is a romantic 
ma—I think it is a romantic dram 
in which impossibility piles upon 
possibility; in which the chara 
are. puppets devoid of every h 
trait; and in which there is not a 
gle reasonable motive. It is typical 
the whole piece that in the last 
just as the dawn is breaking, a maa 
and a woman indulge in three mir 
utes of hyperbole anent a rainbow vis 
ible to them through the wind 





Somebody really should have told 
Mr. Michaelis that rainbows at dawn 
are a physical impossibility ! 

Everybody in “A Son of the Peo- 
ple” speaks in hyperbole. The dia- 
logue is a hash of florid phrases that 
have no meaning and that sound like 
nothing else so much as a page out 
of “One Hundred Choice Selections.” 
Even common soldiers can’t reply to 
a straightforward question except in 
poetic flights of fancy. “Why did you 
make this sacrifice?” one man inquires 
of another, and the other recites four 
stanzas of “Marco Bozaris.” “What 
will they do with me?” asks a traitor 
to his country, and the officer to 
whom the query is addressed, re- 
sponds with something that resembles 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
Only an American audience could 
have refrained from laughter when a 
lady informed her lover “that they 
will blow out your life as easily as if 
it were an egg!” 

“A Son of the People” deals with 
- the period of the French Revolution. 
That period has been squeezed pret- 
ty dry of dramatic material, and, per- 
sonally, I felt sure that we had done 
with it last year when Julia Marlowe 
produced “The Ggddess of Reason.” 
Ernest des Tressailles is an emigrant 
who returns to France with the Bour- 
bon army to put an end to the Re- 
public, and, incidentally, to marry 
Alaire de L’Estoile. The latter pur- 
pose he accomplishes in a few mo- 
ments, but, before he can get at the 
former the soldiers of the Conven- 
tion sweep down upon the royalists, 
there is a battle that lasts almost two 
Minutes and that seems to consist 
mainly of a fine rendering of the 
“Marsellaise,” and Ernest finds him- 
Self before a court-martial. 

~Condemned to death, he is inter- 
ceded for by Colonel Marc Arron, of 
the republican forces, who succeeds 
it having his execution postponed un- 
til six in the morning, so that the 
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newly-weds may not be deprived of 
their bridal night. When they are left 
alone together, Alaire exhibits a spirit 
of peevishness because Ernest does 
not feel disposed to make the most of 
his opportunities. “There’s nothing to 
be afraid of,” she says, but Ernest, 
hearing the tramp of sentries outside 
and remembering that he is to be 
filled full of lead at six o’clock, can’t 
agree with her. Then enter Colonel 
Arron, to whom the lady proffers 
“any price” if he will permit the es- 
cape of her husband. She sidles up 
close to the gallant colonel and lays 
her hand on his. “You must not de 
that again,” remarks the Colonel. 

“I will do it again,” replies the 
lady. 

And she does. Whereupon the of- 
ficer loses command of himself. With 
most of feminine France from which 
to pick and choose, without ever hav- 
ing shown the least feeling for Mrs. 
Des Tressailles, he decides at once to 
emulate Sydney Carton and exchange 
clothes with Ernest. The husband 
gets away, and the colonel remains 
with his spouse to suffer his fate. The 
lady moves about the room. coyly. 
One can’t shake off the notion that 
Mrs. Des Tressailles, disappointed in 
the ardor of one lover, has decided to 
try her fortune with another. But this 
is not Alaire’s lucky evening. The 
Colonel quietly goes to sleep in his 
chair, and the slighted bride has to 
waken him to announce that she real- 
ly loved him all the time. 

The next morning witnesses the 
continuance of this travesty on “One 
of Cleopatra’s Nights.” Alaire pleads 
with her cavalier to escape through a 
secret portal, the existence of which 
she had not rememberd when it was 
only her husband whose life was to 
be saved. Said cavalier, however, is 
bent on dying, and, even when par- 
doned by the commander of the 
forces, he invites the soldiers to have 
a shot at him. When they decline, he 





- $prings upon a balcony, and is killed 
by sentries. It struck me as being 
most uncomplimentary to the lady, 
but I suppose the colonel knew best! 
Much of the speech of the company 
is absolutely unintelligible, which, 
judging by the lines that can be un- 
derstood, is not a serious fault. John 
Mason, who, in flat contradiction of 
the plan of The New Theatre, stars in 
the réle of Marc Arron, makes his 
every word distinguishable, however, 
which would seem to indicate that all 
the fault does not lie in the acoustics 
of the playhouse. Katharine Kaelred, 
who won undeserved praise for her 
“performance of The Woman in “A 
Fool There Was,” is chill and shrill 
as Alaire. George Fawcett is excel- 
lent as Montaloup, commander of the 
Republican Army, and Walter Hale 
seems suited to the réle of Ernest. “A 
Son of the People” is the foolishest 
play I ever saw, but one—and that 
one never was acted in America. 


THE BEN GREET PLAYERS 


MY RESPECT for the work of The 
New Theatre grows greater every 
time I attend a performance of the 
Ben Greet Players, who are devoting 
ten weeks to “Plays Worth While” 
at the Garden. The plays, which, up 
to date, have included “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “Macbeth,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Everyman” and “The 
Rivals,” really are worth while, and, 
proceeding on the assumption that 
good drama badly acted is better than 
no good drama at all, the movement 
deserves the praise that has been ac- 
“corded it. However, I find it hard to 
_ ignore the fact that, while there is 
but fifty cents difference in the price 
of seats, the revivals at The New 
Theatre, compared to those of Mr. 
Greet, are masterpieces of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Greet’s intention probably is of 
the best, but his performance certain- 
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ly is of the very worst. The p 
tion of “The Rivals,” which I 
nessed something over a week 
enlisted the services of only one 
son, Alice Gale, who was above 
suspicion of being an amateur, 
Greet himself, essayed Bob Acrg 
rendering the part with clownish ¢ 
feminacy. The costumes and scener 
were of the sort associated with a 
lage “op’ry house.” 

These presentations, at prices ra 
ing from seventy-five cents do 


-ward, might have actual educations 


value. The present rate, besides b 
out of proportion to their worth, 
prohibitive save to persons who 4 
not need Mr. Greet to introduce them 
to Goldsmith and Sheridan. 


“A MAN’S WORLD” 


THE electric sign in front of 
Comedy Theatre announces “M 
Mannering in “A Man’s World.” | 
sounds improper, as though someor 
had proclaimed having seen Max 
Elliott in a men’s restaurant or Eth 
Barrymore at a “stag” luncheon! — 

However, if Miss Mannering is 4 
‘A Man’s World,’” she is in a wom 
an’s play, which ought to be comp 
sation—and isn’t. It is an old conten 
tion of mine that women can’t 
plays, and the fact that they some 
times do seems to me only the excep: 
tion that proves the rule. All oth 
things being equal, the person v 
would have made the .best pugi 
makes the best playwright, and 
gilism is about the only profes 
that has not yet been attempted by 
gentler sex. A drama, more than 
other piece of work, should be b 
mered into form, and women’s p. 
usually are embroidered. 

“A Man’s World” is a notable cas 
in point. Rachel Crothers has tak 
big theme, and practically disregar 
it, devoting her attention to little 
namenations, so that one gets the 





sion of having seen a pickaxe fes- 
 tooned with baby ribbon, covered 
with lace, and hung on theparlor wall. 
The result.is a play like a porous- 
plaster—exceedingly good in spots. 
A lady novelist, whose pen name is 
Frank Ware, has adopted a father- 
less waif, whose mother, betrayed by 
a scoundrel unknown to her benefac- 
tress, has died in the home of that sa- 
maritan. Eventually, Frank Ware 
finds that the man she loves is this 
scoundrel. The point of the play is 
that this gentleman, Malcom Gaskell, 
who hesitated about marrying Frank 
when he thought her to be the unwed- 
ded mother of Kiddie, quite expects 
her to marry him when he is dis- 
closed as the unwedded father. It is 
"avery pretty demonstration of an old 
but interesting problem—a much 
stronger demonstration than that 
which I invented for use in “The Se- 
¢cret Orchard.” 
Miss Crothers makes nothing of it. 
Until the end of the third act the 
Spectators do not even suspect the 
identity of Gaskell. Dramatists often 
attempt defiance of the law that an 
audience must be taken into the con- 
fidence of the author, but the conse- 
quence always is seeming aimlessness. 
_ One must see the target at which a 
- marksman is shooting before one can 
be interested as to whether he hits it 
or not. Miss Crothers fills in her time 
with the embroidery already men- 
| tioned—with drawing petty gabblers 
of the studio, with their chatter and 
gossip about the main issue. The af- 
fair of Frank Ware and Malcom Gas- 
kell is a thing wholly between them- 
_ Selves, and the speculation of these 
_ Outsiders is as much an intrusion up- 
on the audience as it is upon the prin- 
cipals. Moreover, the gossip has its 
foundation in a circumstance of no 
“Mportance. Gaskell is not known ever 
_ to have been within a thousand miles 
_ of the place where the child was born, 
he has no apparent connection with 
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the incident, and yet everybody sus- 
pects him of paternity, merely be- 
cause of a slight resemblance to Kid- 
diet Through two acts of “A Man's 
World” people go about with a minia- 
ture of the bay, inquiring: “Who does 
Kiddie look like?” The play begins to 
suggest a game of “Button, Button, 
Who’s Got the Button?” 

No one else writing for our stage 
has the pure cleverness of Miss Croth- 
ers. Her faculty for. reproducing the 
minutiz of everyday life, her appre- 
ciation of the humor and beauty of 
the commonplace, her understanding 
of human nature, as exemplified in 
“The Three of Us” and again in “A 
Man’s World,” is simply wonderful. 
Some of the play at the Comedy re- 
calls the best work of Clyde Fitch. In 
all my acquaintance with the theatre 
I can recollect no finer, truer, tenderer 
and more pathetic portrait than the 
character of Clara Oaks in “A Man’s 
World.” Here is a shabby, plain, out- 
landish little “bohemian,” whose de- 
sire for independence and a career is 
thought to account for her choice of a 
life. Fresh from the failure of an ex- 
hibition of miniatures for which she 
had labored long and hoped much, 
she comes to Frank Ware, who asks 
why she continues the struggle. Clara 
confesses that it is because she must. 
She has failed at everything else, and 
she is compelled to earn her living. 
Why doesn’t she marry? Because no 
one ever asked her. “Marry!” she 
sobs. “I’d marry anyone who could 
pay the rent! Pve often wished I were 
pretty, and bad, and could have my 
fling, and die!” 

Helen Ormsbee plays Clara with 
exquisite delicacy, sensibility and un- 
derstanding of character. She makes 
this poor, unfit creature as real and as 
sympathetic as though there were no 
footlights within a hundred miles ef 
her. Maude Adams could have done it 
no better. When a brainless audience 
laughed at Clara’s declaration that no 
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~ ne had ever proposed to her, I felt 
a quick appreciation of the gentleman 
who wished that the world had only 
one neck, so that he might wring it! 


TWO FARCES 


“THE Girl He Couldn’t Leave Be- 
hind Him” isn’t altogether a bad farce 
—what there is of it! Gustav Kadel- 
burg’s new work, in which Hattie 
Williams appears at the Garrick, 
seems hardly longer than its name. A 
performance that begins at 8:45, and, 
after two fifteen-minute intermissions, 
is over at 10:35, doesn’t seem quite 
full measure, and the audience of 
which I was a part signified plainly 
' that it had come to hear a play, not 
an orchestral concert. 

Herr Kadelburg makes use of all 
the tried and true elemenits of farce, 
from the deceived wife and the flirta- 
tious husband to the rather anachro- 
nistic mother-in-law. Felix Pendleton 
chas enjoyed a pre-matrimonial affair 
with a Spanish dancer, named Lola 
Cornero, who has consented to his 
Marriage only upon the condition that 
he shall spend with her one day out 
of every year. Felix gets away from 
home and mother-in-law on the pre- 
_ tense of a business trip to Schenec- 

tady, whither, under his name, he 
sends his best friend, Arthur Green- 
field. When it is added that Mrs. Pen- 
delton follows her lord to Schenecta- 
dy, and that Felix’s father-in-law, 
having taken the dancer’s overtures 
to himself, goes to Lola, you can im- 
agine the rest of the farce. Miss Wil- 
iams, who is very charming as Lola, 
has the advantage of a genuinely “all 
‘star” cast, in which Zelda Sears 
shines supreme as the mother-in-law. 

I had expected to be fearfully 
shocked by Maurice Campbell’s “it’s 
naughty but it’s nice” offering, 
“Where There’s a Will,” current at 
Weber’s, but I was shocked only at 
the audience. Most of our bombarded 
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wickedness is like Abraham Linco! 
racoon, which proved to be merely 
flea on the sportsman’s eyelash. Wi 
very good Americans are so desper 
ately anxious to find something for. 
bidden, so quick to jump at the least 
suggestion of salaciousness. In all” 
Paris I have never heard anything 
immoral as the oily laughter whi 
in New York follows every delectably 
off-color speech in a supposedly ob- 
scene play. 

The naughtiness of “Where There’ 
a Will” is pretty discreetly covered, 
and so is the humor of what, in the 
original French, must have been a 
screamingly funny situation. Even in 
English the play has irresistibly com- 
ic moments. The story hangs upon 
the fact that a certain new-made wid- 
ow finds she will forfeit her husband's 
property unless their union 
blessed with issue.” This widow de 
cides that she must become a mother 
within such time as would make 
possible for her to claim the infant 
her first husband’s. The man selectet 
as number two has started on a trip 
around the world, and the complica 
tions resylt from a-desperate effort 
bring him back and lead him to the © 
altar. “Where There’s a Will” is 
sort of farcical “Three Weeks.” It 
not well acted. 


TWO MUSICAL COMEDIES — 


“BRIGHT EYES,” the seco 
work of the men who wrote “Thi 
Twins,” is a distinct disappointme 
Adapted from the comedy, “Mistz 
Will Happen,” it proves to be rat 
empty, and probably will not be | 
long-time tenant of the New Y 
Theatre. The salvation of the pi 
if it can be saved—is Cecil Lean z 
Florence Holbrook, whose 
known vaudeville “turn,” in its em 
tirety, has been transferred to t 
field of usefulness. Mr. Lean’s imp 
sonation of the leader of a ch 
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‘choir, though it lasts only a few min- 
utes, is the drollest kind of character 
comedy. 

Where “Bright Eyes” is passively 
dull, “The Yankee Girl,” in which 
Blanche Ring is presented at the Her- 
ald Square, is actively and offensively 
stupid. George V. Hobart’s “book” 
seems to consist principally of strange 
noises from Harry Gilfoil, whose fa- 
miliar mimicries of birds and buzz- 
saws are distributed throughout the 
entertainment. When you have stood 
three hours of Mr. Gilfoil you will un- 
derstand why philanthropic persons 
advertise: “Beware of imitations.” 
There is only one legitimate laugh in 
the performance, and that is won 
when William Burress, who contrib- 
utes a capital caricature of a Central 
American executive, speaks of pur- 
chasing “a palatial passenger steamer, 
now plying between the great Ameri- 
can ports of Jersey City and Christo- 
pher Street.” 
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Miss Ring’s agreeable voice wastes 
its sweetness on several desert airs. 
It is significant that, after she has 
done her very excellent best with 
“Nora Malone” and “Tell It to Swee- 
ney,” she evokes the first enthusiasm 
of the evening by reviving “Rings on 
Her Fingers.” “I think,” she says to 
her audience, “that we are just begin- 
ning to understand each other.” And 
she is right. 

There are some exceedingly pretty 
girls in the chorus. You will want to 
use opera glasses on the young wom- 
an in white, second from the end in 
Act 1, and don’t miss the girl in blue, 
gray and silver who is third on the 
left when Miss Ring sings “The Top 
o’ the Morning.” The best part of the 
plot is a drummer boy in brown, and, 
for heaven’s sake, “pipe” the divinity 
in black and yellow who leads on the 
chorus in Act IIIt Of course, I only 
make these suggestions in a purely 
philanthropic spirit. 





BY PHILIP LORING- 


1 may have seen by fhe papers (a 
notorious bromidiom) that the firm 
of Tarkington and Wilson, dra- 

matic authors, have been very busy this 
season. Within the space of two months 
these two men have had four plays pro- 
duced, in the following order: “If I 
Had Money,” a farce-comedy for 
Madge Carr Cook; “Foreign Ex- 
change,” a comedy dealing with the in- 
ternational marriage’ question, for no 
star in particular, but a very talented 
group of actors in ; “Your 
Humble Servant,” a character co: 

for Otis Skinner; and “Springtime,” a 
sentimental drama for Mabel Taliafer- 
ro. It is well to remember these titles, 


for before another theatrical seas 
rolls around, a few of them may have” 
been forgotten. One might also add, t 
jog the memories of the absent-minded, 
that the same two gentlemen were 
responsible for “The Man From Home 
and “Cameo Kirby.” 

_ Mark the name of the firm well 
Tarkington and Wilson ; individually, 

is Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Wilson. If they continue at the pres 
rate of production, their names will 
place that of the late Clyde Fitch as 
synonym of fecundity. The impo 
question, however, is not what they have 
done, or what they may do in the futur 
but how do they manage it? 
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THE CRAFT OF 


Collaboration is a fascinating prob- 
© Jem for the literary analyst. The phe- 
nomenon of two brains working toward 
a single artistic end, and achieving it 
' with such success that no one can tell 

where the senior partner left off and 
the junior began, is enough in itself to 
arouse pr speculation. Often, 
indeed, when the work is completed, 
neither of the two collaborators.can put 
his finger on a single line and say upon 
oath: “I wrote that, out of my own 
head, alone, unaided and unprompted.” 
Collaboration is, in fact, a kind of ar- 
" tistic marriage, in which the mutual in- 
_ terests are often too closely interwoven 
40 be dissociated. Such is the case 
with Messrs. Tarkington and Wilson, 
who seem to be perfectly mated. 

This method of work has been tested 
in almost every form of literary expres- 
sion, with the possible exception of lyr- 
4e¢ poetry. In the novel and the drama, 
Thowever, it has produced the most fa- 
‘Tous results; and there is good reason 
“for believing, with some critics, that its 
Only legitimate medium is the stage. 

he drama depends upon construction 
‘so much more than the novel, and so 
much jess upon the mere written word 
and matters of style, that collaboration 
im play-making isto be looked upon 
With favor. Certainly the number of 
Successful pieces that have been pro- 
duced by two heads instead of one is 
multitudinous, though the masterpieces, 
the works that. endure, do not often 
_ Spring from this source. 
_ The case of Messrs. Tarkington and 
_ Wilson is an apt illustration of the tech- 
nique of collaboration. Both of them 
have done strictly personal work in fic- 
tion—Tarkington in “Monsieur Beau- 
aire,” “The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
“The Conquest of Canaan,” “The Guest 
Of Quesnay,” and Wilson in “The 
Spenders” and “The Boss of Little Ar- 
tady.” Each tried his prowess in the 
‘drama individually, using one of his 
Novels as material, and each failed. 
Then they met in Paris—the stamping- 
8tound of collaborative dramaturgists ; 
agreed that the stage was a more fertile 
field of glory and gold than cold print, 
ifone could only learn the trick, and de- 
“ided to establish a partnership for mu- 
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tual benefit. The first result was “The © 
Man from Home,” one of the most em- 
phatic successes of the decade. 


How It Is Done 


THE evidence of one of this pair of 
collaborators throws ‘interesting light 
upon their methods. When questioned 
upon their course of procedure, Mr. 
Wilson said: 

“T don’t think there is a single speech 
of any length in any of our plays that— 
we didn’t both have something to do 
with. Our method of collaboration is 


. almost primitive. One or the other of us 
hhas an idea that will serve as the basis 


of a plot; we meet and talk it over. We 
decide upon the general course of the 
story, and take turns in telling each 
other that story in the simplest form 
possible. 

“When we have it in a compact and 
tangible form we chop it into chunks or 
scenes. Then we discuss the characters 
and some of the principal details, both 
of us taking notes, and then we are 
ready to call in a stenographer. In the. 
case of a dialogue between two charac- 
ters we each take one and act out our 
scene, while the stenographer jots the 
dialogue down in shorthand. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to say that 
we rattle it right off, for it often takes 
a long time to get a speech to sound © 
real. When we have gone through. with 
the play in this way, we make the poor 
stenographer read it to us, and bombard 
him with corrections and alterations. 
Then he types the whole thing and turns , 
it over to us. We each go through it 
separately, revising and correcting, and 
then read it to each other to hear just 
how it sounds. After that, we each read 
it through once more before we have a 
clean copy made for the managers 
perusal. You can very well see how the 
identity of individual passages is lost 
in this procedure.” 

Collaboration is comparatively rare in 
America; France is the country that 
has developed it almost into a custom. 
In the case of a dramatized novel on 
our stage, two authors are usually 
named, but one has only supplied the 
plot with his fiction, and has done little 





- ‘more than sit around and object, while 
_ the professional playwright is doing the 
staging. Paul Armstrong is often named 
as collaborator, the latest instance being 
. the farce, “Going Some,” in which he 
_ had Rex Beach as partner. David Be- 
dasco, of course, announces his collab- 
Dration upon nearly every play that he 
_ produces, but his is the aid of the stage- 
‘manager, seeking for effects, rather 
than that of the author; and though 
hhis name has been associated with many 
plays, the public and critics, improperly 
perhaps, rarely think of him as a dram- 
atist. 

Of course, there is musical comedy, 
always the work of many men. One 
writes the “book,” another the “lyrics,” 
another the score; then some one else 
interpolates a few more “lyrics,” and 
a party of the fifth part is called in to 

“contribute a few jokes. All of their 
flames go on the program as collabo- 
fators, but this mosaic-made form of 
entertainment can hardly be classed as 
typical collaboration, for the workers 
strive toward independent, rather than 
unified, effects. 
American individuality and initiative 
is not well adapted for the craft of col- 
laborative play-writing, and in spite of 
the number of plays that could be cited 
to the contrary, Tarkington and Wilson 
remain as the only typical and perma- 
nent team of dramatists in this country. 
But in Paris, where they caught the 
habit, joint literary effort has, as I have 
‘said, almost become a fine art. Through- 
out the last century, collaboration was 
prodigiously active in France, and did 
not begin to drop off until a couple of 
decades ago, when the so-called “mod- 
ern movement” began. 


Famous French Collaborators 


THE father of all collaborators was 
Scribe, the man who invented the “weil- 
made play ;” he is a classic example and 
a rather peculiar one, in that though he 
was frank in acknowledging assistance, 
posterity has given him credit for the 
work. The name of Eugene Scribe is 
- attached to hundreds—iiterally hun- 
dreds—of plays, all but a few of which 
were written with a companion. 
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Legouvé was his usual assistant, 
their names are linked, for i 
upon the program of “Adrienne 
couvreur,” which many famous a 

es have made a tradition of the 
lish-speaking stage, and of “The Lad 
Battle,” which Charles Reade adap 
from: “Bataille des Dames.” Scribe 
a method which entitled him to a lion’s | 
share of the honor. He would collabo. 
rate in designing the play, and even al. 
low his comrade to choose the theme 
work out the scenario, but when he 
satisfied with the structure he alw 
wrote the dialogue himself. 

Scribe was accepted as a creative 
geniuS on his own account, in spite 
his collaborative tendencies, and was 

elected one of the Forty Immortals 
the French Academy. Yet when hi 
worked independently, in the early 
phase of his career, he saw fourteen ¢ 
his pieces fail before he scored his first 
hit. His fecundity was enormous; 
was adept at every form of stage me 
dium ; wrote the libretti of operas, op 
ettas and vaudeville reviews; and 
one novel. In his more strictly dramatic 
works, there are over four hund 
pieces; and all told, he must have 
about fifty collaborators, nearly all 
gotten now except Legouvé. Not a 
were men of mark on the French sta 
of that period —the first half of 
nineteenth century—and three or 
of them still retain their identity: Saint- 
ine, who wrote “Picciola,” Sai 
Georges, author of the libretto of 
“Martha,” “Bayard, who is rememb 
for his “Gamin de Paris,” and 
It was a standard jest of the time 
Scribe kept a play-factory, just as the 
elder Dumas was accused of running @ } 
novel-factory. 3 
But Scribe never tried to demand 
of the credit or cash. His collaborators 
remained his friends; and to them, cok 
lectively, he dedicated the huge print 
edition of his works. One may have 
brought him a suggestion, another a plot 
in detail, another only a few lines; 
whatever their share, they were alv 
acknowledged on the bill of the p 
they shared in the royalties; and 
names are handed down upon the t 
pages of his sixty-odd volumes. 


Stal 
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It is told of Scribe that a man named 
Cornu came up from the country with a 
pagful of manuscript, and asked the 
dramatist to read one of them. He was 
obliged, and the play was returned. 
Months afterward he called again, and 
this time Scribe offered to read him a 
piece. When it was finished the aspiring 
amateur congratulated the master ef- 
fusively and sincerely, but he was 
amazed at the reply he received: 

“You and I are the authors of that 
work.” 

Cornu demanded an explanation, and 
Scribe said: 

- “JT found an idea in your melodrama. 
~ ‘To me, an idea is enough.” 

- And the play was announced as by 
MM. Scribe and Cornu, as may be 
proved by referring to “Chanoinesse” in 
the Scribe library. 


The Generosity of Genius 


SCRIBE was sometimes extrava- 
-gantly collaborative—too generous in 
crediting others with help. M. de Saint- 
Georges once brought him a-piece turn- 
ing upon an unfamiliar game of cards— 
lansquenet. He was told it was impos- 
sible; that for dramatic purposes, a 
game should be chosen which all thea- 
tregoers knew, such as écarté. Scribe 
went on to explain how such a play 
could be written, and Saint-Georges re- 
marked : 

“I have it sketched out in my mind 
Now.” 

“So have I,” remarked Scribe, with 
a smile. By the same token, in Novem- 
ber, 1822, a play was given at the Gym- 
nase of Paris called “Ecarté,” by MM. 
Scribe and Saint-Georges. The latter 
had contributed nothing at all to the 
Piece; but since the discussion of his 
own play had given rise to “fcarté,” 
Scribe, with almost flamboyant delicacy, 
famed him as collaborator. Some of 
that spirit would clear the atmosphere 
over many a theatrical litigation nowa- 
days. 
_ Scribe was an amazing playwright, 
but his very fluency prevented him from 
becoming a great dramatist. One of 
~ Heinrich Heine’s last epigrams was at 
his expense. When his breath was fail- 
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ing fast, a friend at the bedside asked 


him if he could whistle, that being re- — 


garded as a favorable symptom in those 
days of primitive medicine. Now, to 
—" siffier, in French, also means to 
iss.’ 
With a weary effort the dying poet 
answered : 
“No, not even a play by M. Scribe.” 
Eugéne Labiche was another famous 
practiser of the collaborative method 


in France. But though at least a dozen — 2 


different writers worked in partnership 
with him, again and again, all of the 
forty-seven plays associated with his 
name are marked by his distinctive per- 
sonality. He, like Scribe, wrote all of 
the text himself; he was more or less 
indifferent to the structure or sequence 
of scenes, but he insisted upon handling 
the dialogue, even upon the single occas- 
ion when he worked with a greater man 
than he—Emile Augier. Yet in these 
comedies of manners and sprightly 
farces the dialogue was the essential 
thing. 

In Augier’s case, as that dramatist 
admitted, repeated conferences between - 
himself and Labiche enabled them to 
work out a very elaborate scenario; this 
done, Labiche requested permission to 
write the piece himself, which Augier 
generously permitted. The latter looked 
over the completed work, but revised it 
only in a few minor points. It might be 
added that the play, “Prix Martin,” is 
not a good example of the talent of 
either author. 

Labiche’s\ name is not known to 
American theatregoers, except those 
who have made a special study of the 
French drama, but his work, in various 
disguises, is. An old-time farce actor, 
Madison Morton, took “Box and Cox” 
from Labiche; Charles Mathews bor- 
rowed “Little Toddlekins,” and W. S. 
Gilbert used the plot of “Chapeau de 
paille d’Italie” in his “Wedding March.” 
Furthermore, “Le Voyage de M. Per- 
richon,” by Labiche and Martin, was 
done at the old Boston Museum as 
“Papa Perrichon,” and only a few sea- 
sons ago Francis Wilson revived it as 
“The Mountain Climbers,” with a one- 
act curtain raiser called “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness,” also of col- 
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laborative origin—by Lloyd Osbourne 
- and Austin Strong. 


Literary Inseparables 


EMILE AUGIER is less known:as a 
collaborator than Scribe or Labiche, but 
strongly original though he was, he, too, 

had the habit. His famous “Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier,” which is held up as a 
‘classic of comedy, was written with 
Jules Sandeau, whose name is chiefly 
interesting to ’ Americans through the 
fact that George Sand (Mme. Dude- 
vant) owes to him the last part of her 
nom de plume. He was one of her many 
lovers, and she did him the honor of 
taking half of his name. Sandeau’s first 
literary work, a novel called “Rose et 
Blanche,” was written in amorous col- 
laboration with George Sand. 

_Augier worked only with first-class 
men when he collaborated—Alired de 
_Musset, Jules Sandeau and Eugéne La- 
Diche, all members of the Academy, like 

himself. He chose his partners caréful- 
ly, and aimed to find temperament that 
' supplemented his own. He expressed his 
- idea of collaboration in the epigram: 

“Dans tout concubitus, il y aun male et 
une femélie,” or “In every consorting, 
there is a male and a female.” 

On a more equal footing as collabo- 
‘fators than the men just mentioned 
were MM. Meilhac and Halévy. They 
_are analogous to Tarkington and Wil- 
son, and though critics are inclined to 
declare that Meilhac had the major 


_ share of talent, they are always thought 


of as a team. It is not Scribe and Com- 
pany, but Meilhac and Halévy, side by 
_ side, when one speaks of “Frou-Frou,” 
that famous vehicle of all the emotional 
stars for the past forty years. 
Henri Meilhac was not successful un- 
_ til 1860, when he joined with Ludovic 
Halévy, and for more than twenty years 
afterward they worked together, pro- 
ducing upwards of forty pieces of vari- 
ous kinds, including the libretto of the 
‘gtand opera, “Carmen.” This was true 
collaboration, the kind that endures and 
becomes more flexible through expe- 
rience; a genuine marriage of talents, 
as distinguished from the promiscuous 
literary flirtations of Scribe and Labiche. 


Meilhac is admitted to have been the 
masculine member of the firm; he eo 
tributed intellectual grip and stra 
comic sense, while Halévy gave adept 
mechanism and a suave humor. These 
men also’ wrote several libretti for OQ 
fenbach’s light operas, although 
“Orpheus in Hades” was done by Haw 
lévy alone. The latter, who outlived hig 
elder colleague, died only two years ago, 
his old age ripe with honor. 


Classical Team-Work 


THE Elizabethans were great cok 
laborators, Beaumont and Fletcher be- 
ing the purest example. Their work is 
memorable, while the haphazard asso- 
ciations of Marston, Dekker, Chapmz 
Webster, Rowley, and Ben Jonson 
more or less forgotten. Even Sha 
speare collaborated extensively, but ¢ e 
actly to what extent, how and with 
whom, is a vexed problem for the sc 
ars. The hand of Massinger is suspeet 
in some of his dramas, and that of Mid- 
dleton in others. 

Among the other classic dramati 
who are known to have done some 
laborative work are Corneille, uo 
Moliére, Lope de Vega, Schiller 
Goethe. Corneille, for instance, w 
several five-act tragedies accndial 
outlines furnished by Cardinal. Ri 
elien. He and one Quimault assis 
Moliére in writing “Psyche,” 
Boileau and LaFontaine helped Raci 
with “Plaideurs.” 


theatric fame, was written by Charles 
Reade and Tom Taylor. Henry Arthur 
Jones had help with “The Silver King,” 
which first established him as a cram 
atist; Bronson Howard confessed, long 
after the event, that he had a sile 


and “Esmeralda” represented Wi 
Gillette’s manipulation of Mrs. Fre 
Hodgson Burnett’s plot. 

The modern school of German 
writers is as collaborative as was 
French during the middle part of 
last century. The busiest team, perhaf 
is that of Blumenthal and Kadelbur 
who wrote the original of “Is M 
mony a Failure?” a Belasco prod 





THE CRAFT OF 
» current. “The Blue Mouse,” usual- 
ly credited to Clyde Fitch, was, at bot- 
tom, the work of one of these German 
alliances. 
- Collaboration, curious in itself, has 
curiosities that make two-man team- 
“work seem simple, Scribe’s trafficking 
with fifty other writers at different 
times seems commonplace when cam- 
' pared to a one-act play given in Paris 
-#n 1811, upon which twenty-four 
’ dramatists labored together. Even more 
unusual was another playlet written by 
_ the entire Dramatic Authors’ Society 
' of Paris, in 1834; not less than thirty- 
_ six writers had a hand in it. These ar- 
~ gies of collaboration sound as if they 
_ were perpetrated on bets. 


_ Not Always a Primrose Path 


- THE result of collaboration is to 
~ taise the level_of dramatic craftsman- 

ship. It is a method that adapts itself to 
2 forms, in which lucidity of 
_ thought is the first essential (thus illus- 
trating the adage that two minds are 
better than one} more than the novel, 
in which it is usually an excrescence. In 
fiction, however, harmonious relation- 
ships have been achieved by MM. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian (the former did the 
‘writing and the letter merely revised) 
and by Besant and Rice. Charles Dick- 
“ ens’ union with Wilkie Collins in “No 
Thoroughfare,” of which much might 
_ have been expected, was a failure ; their 
individualities clashed. 


COLLABORATION 


But as partnership makes it easier to 
master the difficult technique of play- 
writing, and thus produces more 
plays, so does it naturally check orig- 


inal thinking and create few master- 


pieces. One can name countless plays 
written in collaboration, but only a sme 
percentage of them are he! Q 

Most brilliant among se are the 
dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
“Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” of Augier 
and Sandeau. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for 
two people to say: “Let us write a play 
together ;” but it is one of the hardest 
to complete the play successfully. Ideas’ 
conflict ; personalities jar. Expert advice 
to the debutant, contemplating such a 
plunge is: “Beware of collaborative se- 
duction—with a lesser talent, at all 
events.” But if seduced, the most ad- 
visable technique, summing up the 
various methods of various men, is: 

A and B are to talk over their theme 
and its development thoroughly. Then 
A is to rough it out into scences. B fol- 
lows by throwing it into a coherent out- 
line. A next makes a complete scenario. 
Whereupon A writes the dialogue, and 
B revises his text carefully. And then 
A and B will either end their friendship 
forever, or become famous. 

Better still, if you must collaborate, is 
to follow the advice of Andrew Lang: 

“Find an ingenious, industrious, and 
successful partner ; stick to him; never 
quarrel with him; and do not survive 
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NDERSTUDYING is the great 
opportunity of the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

Or—it is the stone wall against which 
the all-round competent woman beats 
her golden puffs im vain. 

It all depends on the understanding 
of the manager, and the pomt of view. 

Too great proficiency in the art of 
understudying brings the danger of 
keeping the actor “‘under.” An under- 
Study may be so good that the manage- 
ment will not want to take chances on 
Qiving her a part of her own, for fear-it 
may lose a good understudy only to gain 
an indifferent actress. The better she is 
as an understudy the more likely this is 
to be true. If she has the individuality 


woman has a special gift for copying the 
work rz another, and bitty a 
lack of amy creative ity. ! 
material is the professional understudy 


is a woman. Few men are found who 
either can or will efface themselves suf 
ficiently to make satisfactory unders' 
ies. Frequently the stage-manager, 
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lmows every line and every piece of 
"business sagt play, acts as understudy 
for all the men. He can go on at a mo- 
_ ment’s notice and play any part. If it 
were not for the looks of the thing, he 
could be leading lady for a night. But 
with him understudying is not a busi- 
“ness; it is a side line carried for the 
of the show. But many women 

make a profession of understudying. 


Well-Known Understudies 


GRACE HADSELL is _ regularly 
yed by Charles Frohman as an 
“understudy. She doesn’t even aspire to 
play a part of her own. 

-- Mary Cecil, who is a professional un- 
derstudy and was with Ida Conquest 
for some time, understudied Charlotte 
Walker in “‘The Wolf,” for three 
months, in which time she played the 

_ part once. During all the rest of the en- 
: t she did nothing but watch the 
Piece from the front. 

Phrynette Ogden drew a salary as 

(professional understudy for years im 
of the Singer companies, with never 
part of her own to play. She was up 
seven different parts, and in her 
dressing-room hung seven. different 
wardrobes ready to be donned at a mo- 
“ment’s notice. Miss Ogden usually sat 
gut in front watching her seven prin- 
Cipals, studying and familiarizing her- 
self with every tone and movement. 
When she went on to play a part it was 
with absolute assurance and self-posses- 
sion. She knew how the other woman 
played it and she knew that she faith- 
_ fully could copy the other woman’s way. 
She had nothing to fear. Other members 
of the company, especially those playing 
opposite her, might consume their souls 
with terror the night of her first appear- 
ance in a play, but nothing ever dis- 
turbed the perfect calm of the under- 
“Study herself. 

“Are you sure you know your cues?” 
Some one asked her anxiously on one of 
these nights. 

Miss Ogden smiled a little wearily, 
@S one smiles at the absurd questions of 
a child. “Of course, I kmow my cues,” 

she replied. “That’s my business. Don’t 
any of you worry about me.” 
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She always proved onthe first night 
that no one had any occasion to worry 
about her. She never gave a brilliant 
performance. She never added one jot 
or tittle to the work of the original, but 
she was acceptable and reliable. She was 


such a good understudy that no one 
would give her a part of her own. 


Temperament Useless 


THE professional understudy is nec- 
essarily a woman of no temperament. 
The whims and tantrums of prima don- 
nas ate not for her, and stage-fright is 
a thing unknown. The stage never waits 
for her while she consoles an insistent 
admirer with a bud from her big bunch 
of American beauties. The curtain is 
never held while she stamps her foot at 
the manager and refuses to go on 
because there is a cross-eyed man in the 
front row. She never makes excuses for 
herself because of “muh temp’rament,” 
or for any other reason. 

She is the Martha of the stage. To her 
comes much hard work, much patient 
waiting, and never a gleam of glory. 
Her greatest talent lies in imitating 
others. She not only knows every line, 
every cue, every bit of business, but she 
never misses a gesture, the smallest de- 
ag make-up, or the flicker of an eye- 

And ail this careful preparation is for 
something which comes inly and 
sometimes not at all. For, after all, a 
play is not like a ball game, where a 
broken finger or a row with the umpire 
may put a player out of the game any 
minute. These quick chances come rare- 
ly to the theatrical understudy. But the 
possibility.of them keeps fer close to 
the stage-door. If she is a chorus girl — 
or has a minor part in the play, she 
some individual interest, but the pro- 
fessional understudy must either sit out 
in front where the number of her seat 
is known to the usher, watching a play 
which she knows backwards and up- 
side down, or she may take her pleasure 
not only sadly but uneasily while she 
listens with ome ear and watches with 
one eye for a possible messenger from 
her own theatre. It is a life of continual 
waiting. 
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The Chorus Girl’s Chance 


IN SPITE of the reliable, comfort- 
able qualities of this professional under- 
‘study, the average manager prefers the 
one with an ambition. She is usually a 
chorus girl, and while she may. go 
through a whole season without a 
chance to play the part, when the oppor- 
tunity does come she may jump into 
fame in a single night. She may play the 

part better than the regular actress, and 
- for this reason many women will do or 
die before they will give their under- 
‘studies the chance to outshine them. 

Another feature of the game which 
makes against the understudy is the ter- 
ible fascination of the footlights. To 
know that the play is going on, the part 
being played, the kindly audience ap- 
plauding out in front—to know that all 
~ this is going on, and he himself is out of 
it, is more than the average actor can 
endure. Men and women who havemade 
good so emphatically and for so long 
a time that they have nothing to fear 
_ from any understudy cling tenaciously 

* to their parts just because of this tre- 
mendous, nervous joy in it. And this, 
more than any other one thing, makes 
the life of an understudy one of weary 
waiting and unsatisfied longing. 

_.. Trixie Friganza has gone on at many 

- a performance contrary to her doctor’s 
orders and when only the attendant ex- 
citement made it possible for her to 
keep up at all. 

It was this nervous tenacity that 
made Peter Dailey refuse to give up 
when rest and care in time might have 
saved, or at least prolonged, his life. 


Their Royal Read 
YET, in spite of all the discourage- 


_ ments of understudying, some actresses 


have found it the royal road to fame. 
_ Margaret Anglin made her first hit in 
‘a part she had been understudying. 
When Mabel Taliaferro was playing 
“Polly of the Circus,” she had as her 
understudy Ida St. Leon, a young girl 
who had been a real circus rider and 
was the child of circus performers. The 
girl was clever and ambitious, and one 
- night Miss Taliaferro dropped out of 


the rdle for the express purpose of 
ing Miss St. Leon an rtunity 
show what she could do. She mad 
immediate success and is now pla 
the title rdle in “Polly of the Circus, 

Sallie Fisher was given her first o 
portunity while understudying Nel 
Follis in “The Chaperons-” -The c 
pany was or the road and one nigh 
some town out in South Dakota 
Follis was taken ill. It wasn’t a big 
important town, and it didn’t ma 
particularly to Miss Follis whether 
appeared or not, so she obeyed the deo 
tor’s orders and stayed in her ro 
Miss Fisher had to go on in a hurry, 
There was little time to think about 
prepare for the sudden opportunity. But 
that was of no consequence. This was. 
the thing for which she had been pre 
paring and planning and working for 
long, weary months. To -be sure, 
chance came a long way from Broa 
way, but nevertheless it was a chance 
a chance to step out of the ma 
obscurity of the chorus into the spa 
light that follows the prima donna. Th 
same night an.enthusiastic manager tel 
graphed to Frank Perley, who owned 
the company, that one of his chorut 
girls had blossomed out into a 
fledged prima donna-in a single night 
Mr. Perley was so pleased that he te 
graphed Miss Fisher she could have 
réle the next season. 

Leonie Pam understudied Mabel Hi 
in “A Knight for a Day,” and also 
“The Girl and the Bandit,” and in each 
instance succeeded to the part whet 
Miss Hite withdrew from the cast. ~ 

Adele Rowland was Georgia Caine 
understudy as the petticoat girl in “Miss @ 
Hook of Holland,” and later played the” 
part with great success. 

Birdie Beaumont, who understu 
one of the “Yama Yama” girls in “The 
Three Twins,” later. played in “ 
Broken Idol” in New York. 

Margaret Devon sang in the chort 
in “The Umpire,” “The Time, the Plae 
and the Girl,” and “The Girl Question, 
understudying all the time before 
finally was given an opportunity to 
“Elsie” in “The Girl Question,’ 
which she made good. = 

Mabel Wanza emerged from the oF 
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security of a chorus girl understudy in 
“The Girl at the Helm.” 


Imitations That Excel 


SOMETIMES an understudy is so 
good a copy of her principal that she 
defeats her own interests. Grace An- 
drews, who was understudying Frances 
Starr in the “Rose of the Rancho,” 
played the part a whole week at the 
“Garrick Theatre in Chicago and nobody 
knew the difference. 
_ Mabel Barrison’s understudy in the 
“Blue Mouse,” Catherine Clark, played 
the “Mouse” every Sunday evening dur- 
ing the summer engagement and the 
theatre-going public seemed to take no 
cognizance of the fact. At one perform- 
ance of one of George Cohan’s produc- 
tions there were five understudies in the 
cast and the audience was satisfied. No- 
body knew. 

Pauline Perry, who played leads with 
Richard Carle last season, was under- 
studying “Sonia” in “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” a couple of years ago. It was a 
tantalizing position, for Miss Perry is 
‘not of the stuff of which professional 
understudies are made. She has temper- 
ament and ambition. Once in a long 
while she had a chance to play “Sonia.” 
It was just often enough to give her a 
taste of what life might be with such a 
part, and to make everything else in the 
- world distasteful between times. She 
was working on a small salary, living 
in a cheap theatrical boarding-house, 
and had no piano in her room, so she 
did her practicing at the theatre. Natur- 
ally she chose times when there were the 
fewest people around, and. the house 
Was consequently unlighted. Then she 
would sit down at the piano on the big, 
dark stage and sing out her very heart. 
And one time the manager of the house 
heard her, but without either recogniz- 
ing or even suspecting the identity of 
the singer. 

“Whose is the voice in the dark?” he 
asked some oné and then went back to 
the office to report that he had “found 
a real voice.” 

The result was that little Miss Perry 
had a part of her own the next season 
_ and her understudy days were over. 


Voluntary Understudies 


SOME ambitious chorus girls who — 
are not cast as understudies recognize — 
the advantage that may come from 
knowing many parts. When the “Man 
Who Owns Broadway,” was being re- 
hearsed the young woman who sang the 
maid was missing when the “gossip 
song” was called. 

“Who knows this part? Anybody?” 
asked the director, of the chorus as- 
sembled at the back of the stage. 

“I do,” responded one of the girls, 
who had never had a line of her own or 
understudied a part. She rehearsed the 
maid so well that at the close the direc- 
tor turned to the manager and said, 
“We'll remember that girl.” 

The little chap who understudies 
Master Gabriel in “Little Nemo,” leads 
a joyous life. He simply draws a salary 
for attending the theatre and he doesn't 
have to sit through the same show every 
night, either. He never has played the 
part, for Master Gabriel is a husky lit- 
tle fellow, but he must be present every 
night until the curtain goes up and the” 
management is safely assured that Mas- 
ter Gabriel is in no danger of disap- 
pointing the audience. Then the little 
understudy is sent to see some other 
play. He sees “Little Nemo,” just often 
enough to keep all the lines and business 
in his mind. 


Stage-Manager Understudies 


AMONG stage managers who act as 
understudies one of the most efficient 
is Hamilton Coleman. He had a long 
training under Richard Mansfield, in 
whose companies he played forty differ- 
ent parts. Now there is never a part in 
the plays under his direction that he 
could not go on and play without any 
warning whatever. He knows the whole 
piece, from the first note of the opening 
chorus to the last high note of the grand 
finale. ee 
George Marion, producer of “The 
Merry Widow,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“A Stubborn Cinderella,” and other 
operas and musical comedies, is another 
man who, so far as his knowledge of it 
is concerned, could give the whole show. 
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The stage manager, not caring as a 
’ rule for the somewhat doubtful honor 
_ and joy of the réle of understudy, is al- 
ways closely watching the members of 
his company for available material. 
Sometimes he finds it in unexpected 

. Once when Mr. Coleman was re- 
ing a company, his attention was 
attracted to one of the light operators. 
Now, this task of operating the lights 
on the stage is not one that seems to call 
- for any high order of ability, so the laity 
_ believe, and nobody pays much atten- 
“tion to the light-men. But this boy, a 
young fellow with a glowing head of 
hair which had won for him the sou- 
briquet of “Red,” showed a disposition 
to take so much interest in the perform- 
ance that he was in danger of neglecting 
his duties. When Mr. Coleman noticed 
~ him first he was earnestly engaged in 
copying the grimaces of the comedy 
man. He was doing it in the same spirit 
of mischief that a bad boy in, school 
makes faces behind the teacher’s back. 
He didn’t know that he was grimacing 
his way to a good job. 

“Look here, kid,” said Mr. Coleman, 
“what are you standing around making 
faces for? That’s not what you’re here 
for.” 

The boy smiled a sheepish sort of a 
smile and Mr. Coleman saw that every 
feature, line, and expression of the boy’s 
face was meant for comedy. 

“T think I wont let you operate lights 
any more,” he said, gravely, and this 
time there was genuine consternation in 
the expressive, freckled face. The boy 
needed the little salary he was making, 
and now he saw it vanishing out the 
stage door. 

“T’'ll just -put you on,” 

Mr. Coleman went on, 
“to understudy this 

rt.” 

And now Red Fuller 
is playing a part of his 
own. And all because he 
made faces in the wings 
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instead of paying attention to the m 
derings of the spotlight. 
When the “Yankee Regent,” was 
en its initial performance and manag 
producer, and author were consum 
with the wearing anxiety attendant u 
a first production, it was learned at the 
last minute that Toby Lyon, the stz 
was unable to go on. No understudi 
had been assigned as yet, the house 
sold out, and the situation was despers 
ate. The only man who knew the lin 
perfectly was the author, Irving B. Lee, 
He was a newspaper man who never 
had faced the footlights in his life. He 
didn’t know a cue et a billiard-ball, 
but with a small amount of rapid-fire 
coaching he went on and played Toby 
Lyon’s part well enough, at least to save 
the box receipts. 4 
_ Great stars, of course, never have un- 
derstudies. If a man has paid his money 
to see Bernhardt or Maude Adams, he 
wants to see her or get his money back, 
So when anything happens to prevent 
the appearance of the star the house 
goes dark. = 
It is in the stock company, where “the 
play’s the thing,” that the understud 
flourishes. Yet, with all its offered op 
portunities the understudy job is 
thankless one. Nobody cares for the um 
derstudy. The best she can do is to 
merge her identity so completely with 
that of her principal that. the hardened 
theatre-goer will not know she is there. 
She may do the work so that the who 
audience will find fault with her and, at: 
the best, only the manager will give her 
praise. . 
And this is the hope on which her 
life is built—so 
play the part, whem 
the remote chance is” 
given her, that som 
manager, keenly 
the alert, may ‘noti 
her. and give her 
part that will be a 
her very own. 





ULIA MARLOWE’S re-avowed in- 
tention to play Hamlet next season 
has aroused her admirers to consid- 

erable vocal activity in which the note 
of kindly lament is plainly heard. 

' “Really, can it be true?” said a prom- 
_ inent actor and one time her leading 
man when told the news. “I am sorry! 
Miss Marlowe is so distinctly femi- 
nine!” 

_ After all, this ambition on the part 
of Miss Marlowe is natural. Her prefer- 
ence for Shakespeare is well known, 
and the actress does not hesitate to say 
that were it commercially possible, she 
would gladly confine her répertoire to 
his classic rdles. 

Last season’s failure on the part of 

‘the public to accept “The Goddess of 

"—-Mrs. Mary Johnson’s at- 
tempt at blank verse and the poetic 
drama—left Miss Marlowe no other re- 
course than to fall back upon her ever 
faithful Shakespeare, who kindly jotted 
down some plays about five hundred 
yeats ago that seem to be the only real 
: Stand-bys of this brilliant young woman. 
| Miss Marlowe appreciates’ the value 
48 well as the necessity of variety. She 
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knows that the American public craves 
something new—something novel, and 
for that reason she tried to gratify this 
taste with the “Goddess.” But nobody 
wants to pay good hard money for 
blank verse that is turned out-in these 
days, and though Miss Marlowe’s ad- 
mirers appreciated the effort and ex- 
pense she had sacrificed to please them, 
they were obliged to admit that the only 
really appropriate place for “The God- 
dess of Reason” was a museum or a 
dark corner of the property-room. 

In “Hamlet,” however, Miss Mar- 
lowe not only has her favorite Shake- 
speare, but her appearance in the role 
will be a novelty that cannot fail to in- 
terest the public. Then, too, she declares 
that Hamlet offers. the greatest possi- 
bilities of all the Shakespearean charac- 
ters, so that the rdéle of the melancholy 
Dane is really a sequential step in the 
march of her splendid achievements. 


The Hamlet Lure 


AT some time in the course of his 
career every ambitious actor wants to 
play Hamlet. And though at first this — 
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may seem in the nature of a presump- 
tion, it is not necessarily so, for the rea- 
son that the emotional requirements are 
$0 many and varied that it is almost im- 
possible for a player not to distinguish 
himself in some one of them. The gamut 
of feeling is run from the most delicate 
comedy to the deepest tragedy. The pro- 
found and overwrought sensibility ; the 
moody waywardness of temper, the sad- 
mess of which breaks off into melan- 
choly mournfulness ; the passionate out- 
bursts of indignation and grief that 
lapse into idle speculation; the many 
and ever changing lights and shades of 
Hamlet's character—all offer opportu- 
nities for the actor. 

For this reason many actors have at- 
tempted Hamlet in their extreme youth. 
Macready first played it when he was 
eighteen years old, and gave it as his 
Opinion that “no actor possessed of 
Moderate advantages of person, occas- 
ional animation and some knowledge of 
Stage business” could entirely fail in the 
part. However, he continued to study 
the character till the end of his career, 
and even then was dissatisfied with his 
own delineation. 

This experience recalls that of a not- 
ed astronomer, who said that when a 
little boy he had looked out of the win- 
dow and repeated the verse: 

Twinkle, twinkle little star, 

How I wonder what you are, 

Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

And when he had grown to be an old 
man, after having given all of his life 
to the study of the heavenly bodies, up- 
on which he was considered a great au- 
thority, he stood at the window one 
night and repeated the little verse: 

Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

By many of his critics Macready’s 

Hamlet was never considered great; it 


was often characterized as “a thing of. 


_ shreds and patches.” But it had this ad- 
vantage; it pleased the man in the box- 
office, for it always brought the money. 
In fact Hamlet would be one of the 
_ fichest princes in the world if he could 
~ *eome back to earth and gather up all 


of the shekels he has made in his post 
humous activity. Thomas. Bettertor 
(born 1635) played Hamlet at the age 
of twenty-seven, and his. delineation 
never failed to give the audience 
electric mental treatment for which 
never ceased to be grateful. And 
many years “Hamlet” drew. more m 
ey than any of Betterton’s plays. 

David Garrick played Hamlet for 
first time when he was twenty-six ye: 
old. This was in the summer season 
1742, at Dublin. Peg Woffington 
Ophelia, and the citizens of the I 
city were so overwrought by the p 
formance that they had what was call 
an epidemic of “Garrick fever.” 


Miss Marlowe’s Dane 


THE picture of Julia Marlowe as 
can imagine her impersonating Ha 
recalls the name of Richard Burba 
the original creator of the rdle. B 
bage was the greatest actor in Sha 
speare’s day and was born somewh 
about 1566—the exact date is 
known. He was the originator of 
less than twelve of Shakespeare’s ré 
and received his instruction direct f 
the great playwright himself. 
therein he had not only one advanti 
but many. For instance, Actor Burbage 
began to grow a little stout along abou 
thé time he wished to assume the p 
of the youthful Dane; and for that r 
son, Shakespeare fashioned the prit 
to suit the actor. You remember in 
fencing scene of the last act, the K 
says: 

“Our son shall win.” 

And the Queen answers: 

“He’s fat and short of breath. Hi 
Hamlet, take this napkin; rub # 
brows.” 

So that the original Hamlet was f 
as thin as Edwin Booth or Forbes-Re 
ertson or Sarah Bernhardt. And in th 
connection Julia Marlowe has a better 
chance of presenting the character as Hé) 
was originally intended to look than: 
most any of the great players that 
attempted the part with the possible 
ception of Charles Fechter. For Miss 
Marlowe, you know, is not as wisp-li 
as she was when she first began to mak 
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sit up and take notice. With her 
resent physique, she should present an 
deal Hamlet. Even her facial lineament 
‘should lend itself advantageously, for 
though Miss Marlowe is a beautiful 
woman, her features are not those of 
ethereal femininity. Hers is the kind of 
beauty that carries strength with it. The 
lower part of her face is particularly 
firm, and bears a curious resemblance to 
that of her late husband, Robert Tabor. 
It has been said that women always 
cast longing eyes at the characters in 


which. men have made their greatest: 


successes ; and this is thought by many 
to be the reason that actresses attempt 
roles of the opposite sex. But it is also 
a recognized fact that the acting profes- 
sion is the one above all others in which 
a woman can be the equal of a man, and 
in view of that it is not then so surpris- 
ing that the talented women of the stage 
feel that they are not overstepping the 
bounds of their ability when they at- 
tempt male ‘rdles. 


Famous Women Hamlets 


AT least fifty women have played 
Hamlet, some of them with a degree of 


_-stiecess that has placed their efforts in 


the same category with the best of the 
male interpreters. Sarah Bernhardt con- 
siders Hamlet one of the most artistic 
_ of her roles, and so eminent and exact- 

ing a critic as Clement Scott placed her 
above Mounet-Sully and the equal of 
Charles Fechter in the role. 

The only trouble with Sarah’s Hamlet 
is that she doesn’t look the part below 
the knees. If Hamlet could be dressed 
in long trousers so that a couple of 
“ man’-sized shoes could cover up the 

Frenchwoman’s dainty little feet, the il- 
lusion would be complete, for Madam 
Bernhardt’s mind, and grasp of the 
character are equal to that of any man. 
But eyes will be roving in the theatre, 
and no Hamlet either of Denmark or 
Broadway ever had ankles like Sarah 
Bernhardt’s ! 

When women first assumed men’s 
‘Toles, the digression was in the nature 
_ Of,purlesque, but rivalry soon changed 
the spirit to one of seriousness. The ma- 
Jestic Siddons who never did anything 


frivolous, was one of the earliest women 


interpreters of Hamlet. In the scenes 


that required great anguish and terrific 
agitation, she was excellent, but she was — 

not equal to the parts that called for ~ 
gentleness and pathos, and there was 
not enough comedy in her nature to en- 
able her to give an entirely satisfactory 
performance. Sarah Siddons’ brother, 
John Philip Kemble (1757-1823) was 
the most famous Hamlet of the Kemble 
family, and on the occasion of his first 
appearance in this rdle, the spectators 
whispered: “How very like his sister!” 


Cushman’s Hamlet 


MANY of the older theatre-goers 
still remember the Hamlet of Charlotte 
Cushman, though her fame as an inter- 
preter of male réles was not gained so 
much in this character as in that of 
Romeo. And, by the way, any woman 
who attempts a male réle will do so un- 
der fire of criticisn’ until she proves her 
ability to accomplish the unusual task. 
Julia Marlowe knows this, of course, - 
and that is the reason she will go right 
along in her preparations for Hamlet 
despite the discouragement of anyone or 
everyone else. For Miss Marlowe 
doesn’t let anybody else do her thinking 
for her, and that is the reason she has 
succeeded in gaining a place of honor 
so high, distinctive and individual in the 
world of dramatic art. 

None knew better than Charlotte 
Cushman the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the woman who tries to present 
a serious impersonation of a male role. 
When she and her sister Susan first 
went to England, the supporting cast at 
the Haytharket Theatre where they 
were rehearsing for “Romeo and Juliet” 
not only called them “The Two Ameri- 
can Indians,” but made so much fun of 
them that the manager finally threat- 
ened to dismiss, without ceremony, 
every member who did not treat them 
with respect. This, too, was after Miss 
Cushman had taken London by stornt 
as Bianca, Lady Macbeth, and other 
distinguished female rdles. But the play- 
ers couldn’t picture her Romeo—until 
they were shown. 

Even after she had won the approba- 
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tion of the public as Romeo, there was 
an occasional sacrilegious yo outh of the 
male persuasion who wasn't quite equal 
‘to the seriousness of the performance. 
One of this kind happened into the thea- 
tre one night, and right in the midst of 
one of the most touching passages, burst 
the silence of the auditorium with a ter- 

- tific sneeze. The result would doubtless 
“have been a wave of laughter that would 


-\ have spoiled the scene entirely, had not 


= Miss Cushman maintained the gravity 
of the situation by her own strength of 
mind. 

Dropping the rdle of lover for a mo- 
tment, she walked her sister Susan off 
the stage, strode to the footlights and 
told the audience that if some one didn’t 
put out the offending sneezer, she would 
go down and eject him herself. After 
that, no one in the audience that even- 
“ing doubted Charlotte Cushman’s ability 
to play a male rdle. 


Fond of Male Réle 


HIS remarkable woman had natural 
predilection for masculine rdles. As 

a child, she was a tomboy who used to 
crack her doll’s heads open “to see what 
they were thinking about.” And when 
anything in the punishment line was 
brewing, she would fly up a tree and 
perch in safety till the storm blew over. 
_ The stage, however, has seldom known 
so great a genius, and there was no 
marked masculinity in her personality. 
Besides those already mentioned, the 
women interpreters of Hamlet have 





peared as Shylock and "Marc Anto 
Mrs. John Barnes, her daughter, } Hi 
Sanford Barnes, and Mrs. artley, 
of whom played in New York at ¢ 
Park Theatre in 1819. Mrs. Glover 
1821, also is one of the few women 
appeared as Falstaff; Mrs. Batte 
1822; Mrs. Eliza Shaw, Old Boy 
Theatre, 1839; Fanny Wallack, 18 
Mrs. John Bingham, 1843 ; Meli d 
Jones; Clara Ellis; Mrs, Emma Wa let 
(also accounted a fine Tago) ; Char 
Crampton, who besides Hamlet, in 
ed Shylock, Iago, Romeo, Richard 
and Hotspur in her répertoire. 


Other Famous “Actors” 


HEN there was Mrs. Louise Po 

roy, Clara Fisher, Kate Reign 
Mrs, F. B. Conway, Mrs. Scott Siddo 
Winnetta Montague, Julia Sez 
Mrs. Brougham-Robertson, Eliza Wa 
ren, Sophie Miles, Anna Dickensom 
Viola Whitcomb, Alice Marriot 
Rachel Denver, Susan Denin, 
Bulkley (who appeared in Edinb 
April 25, 1875), Mrs. Powell, at Drury] 
Lane, about the same time, Adele Bel 
garde, and, last but not least, Adelai 
Keim. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s appearance 
Hamlet caused something of an 
demic, and those who soon followed fi 
example were Adele Sandrock in 
many, Janet Steer in London, and 
tha Kalich in the Yiddish Theatre 
the Bowery. 
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GETTING = CIRCUS 
READ». 


By LOIS WILLOUGHBY 


HE steady chug, chug, chug of the 
train was not conducive to deep 
slumber, but it had a very soothing 

effect. It allowed one to stroll along the 
edge of dreamland and occasionally to 
peek in.. This the Rambler did and 
caught sight of a very brilliant poster 
which showed two enormous hippopot- 
ami, known in the language of the ring 
as the “Blood Sweating Behemoth of 
Holy Writ.” In the far distance came 
the sound of some one calling a name. 
The voice came nearer and clearer. Then 
it came in thundering tones which were 
_ Unmistakable—the porter was trying to 

_ be polite, but he was most decided. This 


was the time and the place. The train 
was stopping at Baraboo, Wisconsin— 
the town that owes its fame to the 
Ringling Brothers. 

The winter quarters of the show are 
at the foot of the hill, and cover in the 
neighborhood of thirty acres. A score 
or more buildings are scattered about, 
one of which is a modern little office 
building. While waiting here for one of © 
the five brothers, whose pictures are fa- 
miliar to all children and most of their 
relatives, the Rambler anxiously asked 
an employee if they had started getting 
ready to go out. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, “we have 
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started to get ready—we started last 
November.” 
“Tt isn’t all over, is it?” 
“No, ma’am, and it wont be until the 
Jast section of the circus train has pulled 
out of Baraboo.” 
What the man said was true: they 
‘commence to get ready to go out the day 
_ the circus goes into winter quarters, 


Getting the Cars Ready 


THE Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion immediately takes an inventory of 
his stock. Then he applies all the knowl- 
edge he originally had, all he has gained 
during the past season, allows a good 

centage for progress—and gives out 
is orders. 

His facilities are of the best. -There 
are two car shops with the most modern 
equipment, and he has thirty car-build- 
ers and repair men to carry out his in- 
structions. In the large shop the new 
flat and stock cars are built and the old 
ones repaired. The dining, sleeping, and 
advertising cars go into the other shop 
for repairs and reconstruction. 

_ This year twelve of the flat cars have 
been discarded and new ones are being 
built to replace them. The rest of the 
equipment needs overhauling and re- 
pairing, and it is never dull in the car 
and carpenter shops during the winter 
season in Baraboo. Hammers fly, saws 
whirr incessantly, and the plane has no 
rest. The piles of lumber and kegs of 
nails, bolts, and nuts gradually disap- 
pear, and as far as these men are con- 
cerned, the rolling stock is ready for 
another season. 

‘The superintendent then looks them 
over and finds that he has on hand 35 
flat cars, 20 stock cars, 10 sleeping cars 
for performers, 7 sleeping cars for the 
working men, 7 elephant cars, 3 dining- 
cars and 3 advertising cars—85 in all. 
These are necessarily of the highest 
type of construction. However, they are 
_ father ordinary looking until they go to 
the beauty shop, which in this case, as 
in most others, means the paint shop. 

Most any color as long as it’s red 

Is the color that suits me best, 
wrote Eugene Field. How happy he 
_ would have been in the Ringling’s paint 


oy 
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shop. People tell of painting towns, i 
fact, whole townships, red, but it la 

as if there were enough paint here ¢ 
paint the whole universe red. The 
Painter, however, insisted that there was 
not, but just enough for his special u 
A further questioning revealed the fa 
that this special use required 1,000 gale 
lons of red paint. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he’d like to use nothing but red, 
but just to give a little variety he threw 
in several barrels of yellow and green 
paint and a few gallons of all the oth 
colors. And whenever he got a chance,” 
he touched the whole thing up a little’ 
with gold leaf. 

One word continually occurs to a vis=” 
itor during this part of the trip, and that 
word is “slathers.” The dictionary states” 
that the origin of this word is obscure; ” 
it might better read: “Originated in a” 
circus paint shop.” 

And right in the paint shop lies the 
principal cause of the great popula 
of a circus. We are naturally a ha 
people and we try hard to be chee 
The best of us, however, have plenty to” 
worry us and enough things to be sober 
about at times. Then we want lightness” 
and brightness, and in a circus we find 
it in abundance, for no person can be 
solemn long in the presence of acres of 
glorious red, green, and yellow paint 
It is the message of good cheer! 


Putting on the Gold Leaf 


RELUCTANTLY this place is left 
but another-paint shop greets us. This” 
one is wrongfully named, however—i 
is really the art department. Here are — 
repainted the cages wherein the haughty ~ 
lion, the restless tiger, and other mem-_ 
bers of the cat family are wont to pace. 
When these cages come in from the” 
road, the gold leaf and paint is burned 
down to the wood, and the cages are put 
into the repair shop for a thorough ovef- 
hauling and rebuilding, if necessary. 
Then they are sent back to the paint 
shop and are ready for the new decora-_ 
tions. Red again prevails, and to add a~ 
still more festive touch, gold leaf 
brought into requisition. 

On the tableaux the gold leaf is u 
most profusely. At the end and on eae 
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of these wagons is a large oval 
Ding These paintings are changed 
every two years, and every year are 
gone over, the colors touched up, and 
regilded. The frames which surround 
these pictures are done in gold leaf. 
Books of gold leaf will do for these 
decorations, but it takes almost a whole 
library to decorate the gods and godess- 
es, who otherwise would not be proper- 
ly clothed for public appearance. _ 
These figures are made of wood—just 
lain wood—and standing and leaning 
in rows around the paint shop are not 
very impressive. They undergo many 
changes, however, before they make 
their débit. First they are treated to 
three coats of yellow paint; then sized ; 
then covered with silver leaf; then lac- 
quered and sized again, when they are 
considered ready for the costly gold 
leaf. These numerous processes, they 
claim, are necessary to preserve their 
beauty throughout a season. The wear 
and tear of travel and the rubbing of the 
coverings is apt to wear off the gold 
leaf. But underneath is the silver leaf, 
which, lacquered, looks like gold leaf, 
and should the outer coat wear off, the 
glittering appearance is still maintained. 
Hundreds of packages are used to 
produce this splendor and dazzle our 
eyes, but it is worth it, even though gold 
leaf costs eight dollars a package, 


The Boss Canvas Man 


THE official name of the tent man 
was not ascertained, but judging from 
the other titles the Rambler had met, 
she assumed he was the Boss Can- 
vas Man. The head of a department or 
a chief is of little importance around a 
circus, but to be a “Boss” means some- 
thing. The title commands respect and 
deference. 

This particular Boss has a repair shop 
where some of the canvas is mended and 
patched, but the day of usefulness of 
most of the tents is over. The daily put- 
ting up and taking down, the packing, 
and the wear and tear of wind and rain, 
cut the life of most tents down to one 
year. So he places his order for a new 
white city. The “big top” alone takes 
hundreds of yards of canvas. Then there 


are side shows, menagerie, two dressing- 
room tents, four horse tents, commis- 


sary, dining-tent and kitchens, and many 
smaller ones—in all twenty tents. He 
has buying down to a fine art, but get- — 
ting ready to him means an expenditure — 


of over $40,000. _ i 


With the Commissary 


THE next stop was made at the Com- — 
missary. The steward was also in his 


private paint shop, where his men were 


slashing red paint on by the bucketful. — 


A very daring touch of originality was 
found here, however, for over in one 
corner two men were painting long 
boards a pleasant blue. 

The steward said he’d been working 
like a beaver ever since the first of Jan- 
uary and had kept five men going at the 
same gait. He explained that the red 
boards were the table-tops and the blue 
boards were the seats. The sawhorse 
legs which supported these tables were 
in process of construction; 75 tables 


were required, and of course the neces-_ 
sary benches for seats. One-third of © 


this equipment has to be renewed every 
year and the balance overhauled and re- 
painted. He was trying to get along with 
three barrels of paint, but he said it was 
going to be a close shave. 

His table-linen wears out just like 
other people’s—only faster. It is care- 
fully sorted, but about half of it has to 
be discarded each spring. When he 
starts out the middle of March his linen 
chest will contain 225 tablé-cloths, 3,000 
linen napkins and several thousand pa- 
per napkins ; 45 gross of aprons for the 


waiters and chefs; and 30 dozen face-~ 
towels. He said he had one hundred doz- — 
en dish-towels for a starter, but they 


wouldn’t last long—it seemed almost a 
hopeless task to get enough of those 
things. 

The wooden boxes were being cleaned 
and he was about ready to pack 2,000 


plates, 2,500 cups and saucers, 3,000. 


knives and forks, 4,000 spoons, and oth- 
er dishes necessary to serve his official 
family. The large number of knives, 
forks, and spoons is required because a 
great many drop in the tall grass on 
which the tables are frequently set, and 


f 
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~ are seldom found. Half of these are 
silverplate and half nickel. Half of the 
dishes are china and the rest are porce- 
lain. 


_ ~ His kitchen furnishings consist of 6. 


 tanges, each 6 feet long; I bake oven— 
capacity 24 pies ; and 3 coffee pots—2 of 
60 gallons capacity and one of 20 gal- 
lons. The ranges and the ovens last four 
years, and this year two new ranges are 
ready to go out. Then there are twenty 
kettles, which he solemnly swore were 
as big as a barrel. 
~ There was a busy season ahead of him 
and he knew it, but he said with a tone 
of pride: 
> “When I’m ready to start out I can 
~seat 1,200 people, and get a crackin’ 
good breakfast for them in 40 minutes.” 
+ Still another paint shop, and in this 
one the seats for the “big top” are being 
painted. There are 6,000 reserved seats, 
and “blue” seats, as they designate the 
general admission seats, for 8,000 peo- 
7 -ple. : 


; ~ Where the Wardrobes are Kept 


THE wardrobes are kept in a build- 
ing uptown. The first floor is filled with 
tables piled high with costumes of many 
kinds. They were carefully sorted and 
: oo? arranged. There are several 
--heindred costumes for men, about half 
as many for women ; camel and elephant 
covers, and howdah covers. A howdah, 
_ forthe information of those as ignorant 
as the Rambler, is the seat with a railing 
and canopy which adorns the back. of 
the elephant. In one corner of the room 
were the trappings for the performing 
horses. and they were most beautiful. 
«The 100 banners which are used for pa- 
ade purposes are on a counter with the 
+130 pennants which adorn the corners 
- of the cages. 

The hat section was decidedly inter- 
esting. Everything is found here from 
_ -Roman headgear to some very modern 

Frenchy hats with beautiful long 
plumes; and in between are plush hats 
+of numerous shapes and caps too pro- 
fuse to mention, some with dangling 
‘tassels and some almost covered with 
(glittering spangles. But most gorgeous 


of all-were the chariot drivers’ helmets, 


made of glittering steel and s 
with. “garnets,” . “turquoises,” «, 
“emeralds” as big.as dollars. 


Good and Bad Weather Clothes 
THIS array, however, represents 
only one half of the: wardrobe. The oth- 
er half is new and on: the way. Two: 
complete sets of costumes are carried, 
and the Rambler asked if that meant 
everyday. clothes and Sunday clothes, It 
did not, she found out, but good weather 
clothes and bad weather clothes. The ef 
fect is practically, the same,. but the — 
rainy-day suits are in their second seg 
son. The new costumes of this year will 
be the bad weather clothes of next year 
and. so on. aie 
On the second floor of this. building 
is a large room where four women: ate 
employed throughout the winter repair 
ing the costumes. Torn places are mend 
ed, braid and fringe straightened .ou 
and.securely fastened, and thousands of 
new spangles sewed. on. 1s 
It seemed a shame to leave withou 
being able to see the new wardrobe, par- 
ticularly as it contained- two -cloth-of 
gold costumes, and, enough. others 0 
plush and satin, trimmed with countless — 
yards of gold braid, silver. braid,. silk ™ 


The wardrobe man went back to his 
work, which at. this hour consisted of © 
putting a little higher polish, if possible 
on the spears. These relics of barbarism ~ 
wear well, but take a great deal of shin-— 
ing up to keep them looking bright. - 


Training the Elephants 


AGAIN the path led to the foot of the 
hill, this time to the elephant-house, 4 ~ 
large octagonal building. The Rambler ~ 
took a long breath just before entering 
this house—she should. have taken a- 
longer one., Two and forty elephants 
were standing in a row—or to be more 
exact, were chained.in a circle. In the” 
center of the room was a-ring of the™ 
standard size and rehearsals were On. 
Two or three .times daily they are 
trained. They are put through all of 
their tricks just the same as if an 2 
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tiring audience were present. The only 
difference is that their properties are of 
rude construction and most inartistic. 
The trainer, too, is not dressed in his 
usual dashing manner, but he wears a 
very comfortable -looking gray sweater. 
His rehearsals, however, are none the 
Jess severe, although he knows that 
there will be no thundering applause 
when the elephants do their most amus- 
ing tricks. heer 

When their practice is over they go 
back to their places along the circular 
wall and dine on hay. The Boss Hay 
Man was questioned regarding the 
quantity of hay consumed. He seemed 
to think figures were inadequate to con- 
vey the right idea, but said they “ate 
their heads off.” 

Things will go on the same here day 
in and day out until a few days before 
the show starts out. Then each elephant 
will have his feet carefully gone over 
and treated and be given an oil bath of 
several coats ; 100 gallons of oil are used 
in this process. 


With the Equines 


THE next barn housed 150 riding 
horses, attractively blanketed. Twice 
daily they go into a practice ring and 
fehearse and rehearse. There is no mu- 
sic, no glittering harnesses, no beautiful- 
ly gowned riders—nothing but work, 
work, work. Life in winter quarters of 
a circus is sometimes quite drab. 

All of the trick animals are kept prac- 
ticing daily, so they really know little 
difference between “On Tour” and “In 
Winter Quarters,” except the annoy- 
ance of travel. 

The exhibition animals havea pretty 
good time, however. It must be like tak- 
ing the rest cure not to be stared at con- 
Stantly by thousands of people. They 
are given good care, but there is not so 
much rubbing down as usual. 

The work horses really have the best 
vacation. As soon as they get back to 
Baraboo their shoes are taken off, and 
it rests them just as much as it does peo- 
ple. One hundred and seventy-five of 
the horses go into the Iron Clad barn 
_and two hundred and twenty-five into 
the Big Barn. Each of these barns opens 


into a huge yard, which they use as a 
playground and for their daily exercise, 
But the circus has greatly increased — 
in size since the Ringlings opened up 
winter quarters in Baraboo, and there 
are now 200 more horses than there are 
stalls. These 200, however, are the luck- 
iest of the lot. They spend the winter on 
a farm about a mile from town, shoe- 
less, shaggy of coat, and running wild. 


“Darwin” Likes a “Jolly” 
THE visit to the Animal House was 


personally conducted by the Boss Ani- 
mal Man. As a favor, he asked the party 


to call on “Darwin,” a chimpanzee who 


lives up to his name. Darwin had on a 
gray sweater with red stripes and was 
just finishing his bicycle act. He came 


over to shake hands when he had fin- 


ished. The Rambler remarked that he 
was a pretty fine chimpanzee. He prob- 
ably did not understand the words, but — 
he caught the meaning and up her coat 
he clambered, put his arms around her 
neck and tried in every way to show that 
he appreciated appreciation. It took all 
the nerve the Rambler had to receive 
these evidences of affection and grati- 
tude in a gracious manner. 

The greater part of the room where 
Darwin practices was given over to “the — 
highest form of animal life,” as the 
small boy said—the giraffe. 

Reference was made several times to 
the “cat animals.” Circus animals are di- 
vided into two classes—Cat Animals and 
Hay Animals, The first class includes 
all the meat eaters; the second class— 
the vegetarians. 

The white polar bear was taking a 
very dizzy exercise. This peculiar mo- 
tion is called “weaving.” Mr. Bruin” 


seats himself serenely on his haunches 2s 
and then swings his huge body to and 


fro in wide circles, alternately pawing 
with one front foot and then with the 
other. The paws always go in exactly the 
same place. Another evidence of the 
wonderful system for which the circus 
is noted! 

This weaving of the bears and the 
restless pacing of the lions, tigers, 
panthers, and leopards is an indication 
of good health. The Boss Animal Man 
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said that when they were quiet he flew 
to the family medicine book for rem- 
_edies. There was no need for a doctor 


day. 
. What the Boss Animal Man doesn’t 
know about animals is mighty little, but 
the Rambler knew if he got started the 
‘circus would never get ready to go out, 
$0 she fled, and what he knows is going 
_to be another story. 
_ The acts for a circus are arranged for 
“during the summer season. The first of 
March announcements of the opening 
date are sent to all the performers and 
they are requested to report for rehear- 
Sal one week prior to that date. The 
bandmaster is also notified and he sends 
out a rehearsal call to the members of 
the four bands. The artists of the side 
show are sent instructions to report at 
the first town where the circus stops 
after it leaves Chicago. 


The Advertising Man 


ONE of the busiest men of all has 
not been mentioned. This is the Adver- 
‘tising Manager. It is not only a busy 
" position but an important one, for what 
would all of the astounding and marvel- 
“ous animals and acts amount to if we 
could not gaze on multi-colored pictures 
of them and read of their wonders in 
type inches high? how can we be happy 
unless we know what we are going to 
be happy about? 
The first thing the Advertising Man- 
ager has to do is to design new paper. 
Some of the old animal posters will do 
‘in part, but it generally means a differ- 
ent grouping—an elephant more here, a 
‘gitaffe or two somewhere else, and cat 
animals tucked in in convenient corners. 
~ Most of the feature posters have to 
tbe changed each year, as the acts are 
generally new, few being carried more 
than two years. 
The designs are submitted for his ap- 
- and the lithographing is begun. 
the order is completed, he will 
have three million sheets of paper, 
28x42 inches. In other words, he will 
have nearly two thousand miles of pos- 
ters, 28 inches wide—enough to make a 
solid row of bills from Chicago to New 
York and then back again. 
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To paste this takes 5,000 barre 
paste, which at the best bargain pri 
costs $1.75 a barrel—$8,750. 

He also has half a million sheets ¢ 
cloth banners which can be displayed 
where posters cannot be pasted. It takes 
3,000 pounds of tacks to secure these 
against the elements. —_. F 

Then there is a 16-page thrée-color 
book, describing the marvels, which has 
to be written and illustrated; programs 
must be arranged for, and last, but not 
least—the tickets. 


When the Trains Pull Out 


SOME day when the morning passen-_ 
ger pulls into a town, there will be at 
tached to it a bright green car, and on 
it in gold letters will be: “Department of 
Publicity, Advertising Car No. 1.” This > 
car is left behind and from it emerge | 
twenty knights of the brush. Two-thirds _ 
of this force are soon at work, plaster 
ing billboards, windows and dead-walls — 
with the many-hued posters announcing 
the coming of the ever wonderful cir 
cus. 

Teams previously arranged for hav 
already driven away with the rest of 
the force, and the glad news will soon 
be posted throughout the surrounding 
territory. 

A week later a yellow car with the 
same lettering, but numbered 2, will be 
dropped off by the through express. 

This car posts the excursion posters, 
giving schedules of trains and special 
excursion rates on every line of road 
leading into the exhibit town. 

Still another week and a red car— 
No. 3—sojourns briefly in the town — 
This force puts up the cloth banners and 
distributes the three-colored books de- 
scriptive of the glories to come. The 
manager of this car looks over the work 
done by the other two cars and if any- ~ 
thing needs repairing or replacing, he ~ 
attends to it. a 

The last of March the circus train, ~ 
aggregating 82 cars, will be made up at 7 
winter quarters. 

The first section will carry the com- 
missary, parade wagons, tents and wo 
horses to handle the stuff. This sectiom 
is called the “Flying Squadron” and 





ves at least four hours ahead of the 
“second section. 
~ The work horses’ days of freedom are 
then over. Their coats have been 
brushed until they are clean and glossy. 
Their feet have been gone over careful- 
ly, and four stalwart blacksmiths have 
worked untiringly that they may go out 
well shod. 3,000 horseshoes and many 
kegs of nails are charged to the black- 
smith account before the start is made. 


Transporting the Menagerie 


THE second section carries the bag- 
gage wagons, work horses, and the men- 
agerie. The loading of this section takes 
a great deal of patience. When it is time 
- to move the tiger, his newly painted 
cage, with glittering letters, is backed 
up to the door of the animal house. Then 
the shifting-box comes into use. This 
box is made of heavy oak and is of. suf- 
ficient size to carry the largest lion. At 
one end is a trap-door made of strong 
steel bars. The shifting box is placed 
securely against the opening to the 
tiger's den. Both doors are then opened 
and the tiger is persuaded by various 
methods to walk into the shifting-box. 
Once in, the door drops in the grooves, 
the bolt clicks and the Royal Bengal 
tiger is carried to the door, and by a 
similar process enters the cage which is 
to be home for the next seven months. 

The wagon is driven away to make 
toom for another, and one by one the 
cat animals are transferred to their 
cages ; up the hill they go and are quick- 
ly loaded on the flat cars. 

The third section carries the ring 
horses and other performing horses, and 
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the led animals. Newly shod, freshly 
groomed and warmly and becomingly 
blanketed, they are taken to their pal- 
ace cars, which seem to be rig 
named in this instance. ee 

The 42 elephants, freshly oiled, will 
reéstablish the endless chain, which is 
one of their favorite pastimes, and 
willingly forth to repeat their triumphs 
of former years. The camels do not re- 
spond to the beauty treatments, and 
though much time has been spent on 
them, they are still shaggy and have an 
unfinished look. 


Stubborn as a Zebra 


THERE are various other animals, 
and at the end of the procession come 
the dozen zebra. The Boss Animal Man 
insisted these should not be called led 
animals, but hauled animals, as they are 
as obstinate as mules. They have very 
cunning faces and a confiding look, but 
he says their appearance is most decep- 
tive ; that he never knew what real work 
was until he tried to train one of them. 
He rapidly enumerated their lack of vir- 
tues, and summed it all up by adding 
that they were nothing more or less than 
striped devils. 

The last section of the train carries — 
the sleepers and dining-cars, and the 
performers. 

The winter quarters will then be prac- 
tically deserted. The Flying Squadron 
and the next two sections of the train 
are already.on the way ; the engineer of 
the last section sounds a long, shrill 
whistle, the big wheels commence to 
turn—and the big show. is.en route for 
another season. . 
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NESS sate ca ors 63 Rees 
et IA'(ON 

HEN I was a little girl and 

went to the theatre to sit “out in 
«-,, - front” and-watch the players on 
»the stage,-I ised to wonder what it 
would be:like behind the scenes. Most 
people who'go to theatres as specta- 
tors have the same feeling. I expect 
all of them do, if they would only 
confess. In those days all my friends 
expressed the same wonder and all 
thought, with’ me, that it would be 
perfectly fine if they could go back on 
the stage. 

Since I have been privileged to go 
back—and I still count it a privilege 
—I find that my friends make re- 
marks to the same effect, and from 
my own experiences I feel that they 
do not say these-things just to pay 
me an indirect-compliment. I believe 
they really mean it. 

Don’t you think so? Even you who 
have become a blasé theatregoer, so 


blasé, in fact, that you have squeezed 
the orange almost dry and cannot im- 
agine anything in the form of a thea- 
trical entertainment that would reall 
interest you; so blasé that you have 
gone around the circle (though you 
may not realize it) and are ready to 
enjoy a simple little story told in a 
simple little way as you did when 
you were years and years younger? 
Even you still wish sometimes that 7 
you might go back behind the scenes 
and “see what it looks like back 
there.” 

As a matter of fact, the working 
part is almost the only romantic p 
of the stage. The actors and actresses 
usually are too busy with their mimic 
romances to have time for much i= 
dulgence in personal romances. I ex- 
pect such a statement will be ac 
cepted by the public with lifted eye 
brows and unconvinced glances, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE STAGE 


» the eyes of the public the players 
are a very romantic lot of people. 

Recently I had occasion to search 
about in my memory for records of 
real romances—love stories—in the 
lives of my friends and acquaintances 
in the profession, and I found it very 
difficult to find any. Most of the love 
affairs among players grow outside 
of the theatre. 

But there is plenty of romance in 
the world outside the realm of the 
sentimental. All work has an element 
of romance, and when the work has 
as many different aspects as the thea- 
tre, it grows very romantic. 

Frankly I confess that the charm 
of the stage is just as potent as it 
was before I got back behind the 
scenes, to have a little part in the 
work, I believe that most players will 
say they feel as I do. And it, is such 
a peculiar charm. There is the stage, 
before the audience begins to arrive, 
before the curtain goes up, all in 
seeming chaos and disorder; only we 
know that there isn’t any disorder, 
but the very acme of precision. One 
gets a whiff of the distinctive individ- 
uality of the stage the moment the 
portals of the stage door are passed. 
Some people may object to this whiff 
—which cannot be found anywhere 
else—but they are few in number. It 
is dark and at times it is dusty, and 
_ Occasionally the air may not be as 
_ Sweet and fresh as it might be, but 
we all love it, nevertheless. 

Sometimes I think it is the atmos- 
phere of distinctive individuality 
about the stage which makes us play- 
ets feel we are in a little world all 
our own, one we have built and are 
building, and that belongs to us. Per- 
_ haps this feeling is unconscious for 
the most part. Naturally, when you 
get to the point where you think you 
have, and are having, a big to-do in 
creating a world, you are quite likely 
to feel you are a person of some con- 
_ S€quence—not so much for what you 


are doing as because you have the 


chance to do. it. 
The “creation” of a new world is 
a romantic thing—at least it should 
be a romantic thing—and the fact 
that ours is only a mimic world can- 
not wipe out all the romance. 
Players for a long time have been 


characterized as narrow-minded, be- - 


cause we think so much of our little 
world; but I do not think it is nar- 
row-mindedness so much as it is that 
we are so absorbed in our work. We 
do not look down on the other world 
outside of our world, because we are 
so busy building up and_ tearing 


- down and building up again our own 


universe of thoughts and words and 
deeds and material appendages that 


we haven’t much time left to see — 


what people who live in other worlds 
are doing. 

One might gather from this that 
we are conceited. Perhaps we are to 
some extent—most persons are—but 
I think the feeling is less of conceit 
than merely the act of being self-cen- 
tered. And yet it seems strange to 
think of us as being self-centered 
when each of us is so many differ- 
ent selves, 

Perhaps the reason the player 
seems so well satisfied with himself 
is just because he has so many of 
these “selves” to satisfy him. If he 
grows weary of himself as himself, 
he can contemplate himself as “Solo- 
mon Grundy” or “The Earl of Pawn,” 
or some other character he has taken 
from the pages of a book and made 
over into flesh and blood. 

You remember that place in the 
wonderful story of “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer,” where Tom per- 
suaded the other boys to pay him for 
letting them whitewash the fence his 
aunt told him he had to whitewash? 
I imagine those boys felt very much 
as we players do. They were having 
a fine time, though they were work- 
ing hard, just. because they thought 
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they- were playing and at the same 
time doing something of great im- 
portance. 

Of course we players do not pay 
for'the privilege of acting, though I 
expect some of us would if we had 
the money and couldn’t get the op- 
portunity to act in any other manner. 

Some people might disagree with 
my statement that the setting of a 
' Stage is a romance. I never grow 
tired of watching the stage mechan- 
ics set up a scene; of watching the 
men flit here and there, making every 
move count, though they seem to be 
made with little regard for order. 
Nothing is permitted to “just hap- 
pen.” If in the next scene there is a 
certain chair that should be placed 
at a certain spot in a certain way, 
then some man is charged with the 
duty of seeing that it is there. 

The pieces of scenery are shifted 
in and out, here and there, up and 
down. From that maze of curtains 
and trees and skies and landscapes 
hanging far above us falls the drop 
that is needed for the background of 
the scene. Walls of houses are built 
like magic, great castles fall from the 
clouds, giant trees and beautiful 
flower gardens spring up suddenly 
out of a mass of “stuff” piled back 
against the wall of the theatre; stair- 
Ways are built in a jiffy; _latticed 
windows, overhung with flowering 
vines, through which the maiden will 
sing to her sweetheart a few min- 
utes later, are thrown out of the air. 

And then, when the house, or the 
room, or the farm, or the orchard or 
the garden, or whatever it is, has been 
brought into existence, and the play- 


ers have gone through their parts. 


just as earnestly as if they were 
speaking their own thoughts, express- 
ing their own emotions, loving their 
own loves and weeping their own 
tears—after all this is done, the elab- 
orate house of cards is torn down 
almost as quickly as were the houses 


of cards we used to build when y 
were boys and girls. 
Sometimes, when there is a wait 
fifteen or twenty minutes between 

acts the audience is disposed to 
come impatient. They never would 
they would only wander back—m 
tally—behind the scenes and wa’ 
the men tearing down one house 
putting up another. 

Now these mechanical acts are 
romantic in themselves—except 
all orderly action and accomp. 
ment is romantic—but they are 
mantic because of the thought ¢ 
is back of them. When the stz 
hands begin to build the bower 
Lady Effington, where she is to re 
ceive her sweetheart in spite of her 
stern father’s opposition, the men are 
not putting together just a few t 
of boards and canvas painted 
made to look like the interior of 
boudoir ; they are actually waving | 
magic wand that will bring the 
Lady Effington’s bower out of the 

That the romance of the theat 
not the sentimental side, but the 
romantic side—appeals to the pub 
is shown by the many dramas t 
have been written about players 
the stage. One might think it na 
for a writer of plays to be so much 
terested in the theatre that he wo 
want to write a theatrical play, 
the records prove that many pla 
have been made partial successes 
a few have been made big succes 
in spite of their general mediocri 
just because of the interest which 
stage element in them aroused. 

Almost any theatrical producer wil 
tell you that the stories of some 
“theatre” plays would be aime 
worthless if told about persons 
other walks of life. Now this int 
isn’t due to the personality of. 
player, but to the glamour of 
mance which the stage has throws 
around itself. Perhaps the reason wij 
there have been no real big pia 
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itten about the theatre is because 
jt is impossible to “mimic” the stage 
‘atmosphere and make the people see 
‘jt as it really is. 

Here is a little instance that may 
make my meaning clearer, When I 
played Hilda in “The Wolf” I 
“worked long and studied hard to get 
a working idea of how a girl brought 
up in the forests, away from women 
and all but a few men, would feel and 
_ move and act. It required many hours 
of practice before I could, with an 
appearance of naturalness, let my 
hands drop upon my knees in the 
manner; with fingers spread 
apart, palms down, That was a little 
‘thing, perhaps such a very little thing 
| ‘that few people in the audiences ever 
Noticed it; yet it was a part of the 
character of Hilda, a gesture that few 
women of the world ever use. Hilda 
would do such a thing because of the 
manner of her past life. Now that is 
part of the “romance” of the actor’s 
profession, but how could you set it 
before an audience and not lose all 
‘the romantic atmosphere? 

Another romantic phase of acting 
is the way in which the characters 
Seem to affect the physical make-up 
as well as the minds of the players. 
‘Players seem to grow tall or. short 
as the parts they have may demand. 
Richard Mansfield was especially sus- 
ceptible to these influences; in some 
parts he used to seem tall and com- 
Manding, while the next night he 
would appear just the opposite. 

A player nearly always looks tall- 
€t when playing a character who 
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holds his or her chin up, who is filled 
with a sense of his or her responsi- 
bility and position. Recently I ap- 
peared in a play with Miss Hilda 
Spong. I am quite a bit taller than 
Miss Spong, but in that play her réle 
was that of a rich society woman who 
always had her own way, and went 
through life with her head high in the 
air and her chin thrust forward. 

My réle was that of a modest, de- 
mure, hardworking, idealistic, hope- 
ful young actress who was stunned 
when she first learned something of 
the ways of the world. 

In the play Miss Spong seemed 
very much taller than I. We had 
reversed the difference in our heights, 
making myself shorter instead oi tail. 
er than she, by the cut of the gowns 
we wore and the tilt of our chins and 
the manner in which we walked. 

Does it not savor of romance to be 
able to make the taller of two per- 
sons turn into the shorter? 

There are many little things like 
this that are unnoticed.in themselves, 
but without which the naturalness 
and force of the illusion to be created 
by the acting would be lost to a 
great extent. 

The art of acting is the art of creat- 
ing and sustaining illusions, and I am 
tempted to add that this seems to me 
to be a definition of romance. 

















Trocadero Theatre’s stage and 
rendered himself to cogitation. Te 
Gilfoil, acting manager and press ag 
of “In Gay Gotham,” assumed a Sif 
ilar attitude, but remained ment 
alert, as usual. Around them surged: 
score or more pretty young women 
half as many decent-looking yo 
chaps, members of the celebrated “i 
I Gay Gotham” chorus, awaiting their cue 
for appearance in the final numbet. © 
cKIM, producer and owner of that was unusual for big, rotund and ¥ 
popular musical play, “In Gay beloved McKim to leave the “front OF 
Gotham,”—book by Vinton Brent, the house” during a performance, ame 
score by Berry von Titzel—rested his his appearance inspired an insistent ul 


broad back against a side wall of the of speculative gossip among these Hum 
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components of the “Gay Gotham” 
nization. é 

They're a nice-looking bunch, eh, 

Governor?” said Mr. Gilfoil, surveying 

_ the pretty young women and the decent- 
" looking chaps with much satisfaction. 

-« “Best on Broadway,” agreed the mag- 
nate, rousing from his abstraction. 

_ “The cleanest, too,” went on the act- 
ing manager. “Coventry, the stage-di- 
sector, tells me all the girls come to the 
theatre on foot—no joy wagons or cabs 
for theirs; and the boys conduct them- 
‘selves not like the usual pariahs we pick 
tp, but like the gentlemen they are. I 
Beta little chesty every time I look ’em 


io blame attached to that,” returned 
producer. “I came back myself to- 
tht to take a good look at them before 
making up my mind as to the future of 
Gay Gotham.’ ” 
“From inside information,” rejoined 
r. Gilfoil, producing and scrutinizing 
box-office statement, “I opine the fu- 
e looks somewhat illuminated. 
Touched fifteen hundred again this 
evening.” 
A-flicker of enthused appreciation 
touched the magnate’s ruddy counte- 
mance. 
“That’s what makes it hard for me to 
‘decide. on a proposition made me to- 
" day,” he said. “Terry, you’ve shown me 
‘@ profit of $20,000 over and above cost 
f production and current expenses up 
‘toidate.” 
__ “And you’ve shown me $125 a week 
fot the last four months and the pros- 
“pects of a season embracing fifty-two 
Weeks in the year. So I’ve no moans 
to make,” replied the acting manager 
and .press-agent. 
» “Summer is upon us.” 
~~ “We have yet to play to less than 
$7,000 on the week. Our average is 
$8,500, and as sixty per cent’of that tidy 
$am comes to us, it looks like important 
“Money. to me.” 
© Ttis, but what is hot weather going 
todo to us?” 
_“Have you read my new ad—The 
Cool Trocadero! Swept and Refreshed 
by Breezes Piped from the Ocean!!’” 
ing wrong with the ad,” chuck- 
McKim, bute” 


“Don’t you notice that I have already 
put the chorus in diaphanous attire? 
Everything looks as if it were just off 
the ice; that’s half the game with your 
New York audiences in summer. It’s a 
profitable little exercise of the power 
of suggestion. Besides, with your per- 
mission, of course, I’m gong to inter- 
polate a North Pole number, which will 
make ’em reach for snowshoes on the 
Fourth of July.” 

“Oh, everything looks rosy, Terry,” 
McKim assured his anxious satellite, 
“and if conditions remain at their pres- 
entlevel we should clear $100,000 before 
leaving New York; but I had an offer 
of $40,000 cash on the nail for ‘Gotham’ 
from Fred Widney to-day, and I’m 
tempted to sell.” 

“Some «persons would accumulate 
chilblains in a boiler room,’’ commented 
Mr. Gilfoil, bitterly. “I suppose, if you 
do sell, I'll go along as an asset—Fred 
likes me ; but that isn’t hustling for you, 
Governor.” 

“I acknowledge and deeply appreci- 
ate the sentimental equation, Terry,” 
McKim replied, not so lightly as to con- 
ceal the fact that he was really touched 
in a tender spot, for the relations be- 
tween producer and assistant were most 
cordial, “but another thing must be tak- 
en into consideration: K. & E. are going 
to make one of their big spectacular pro- 
ductions, which ‘ought to burn up the 
town, according to reports from rehear- 
sals. Widney will bring out a rattling 
musical comedy by Strange and Hed- 
wards, failing to buy ‘Gotham,’ and 
Dillingame has an English song-and- 
skirt affair that is said to be a wonder. 
There are two musical successes run- 
ning against us now, so that the opposi- 
tion this summer promises to be unusu- 
ally heavy and serious. Although the 
newspapers are more than kind to us 
at present, and we are getting the best 
of the dramatic showing, still they are 
liable to drop us quick when these other 
shows open.” 

“Depend upon me to keep up our end 
with the Press,” put in Mr. Gilfoil. 

He was popular with those metropol- 
itan newspapermen who exert the most — 
influence in the destinies of the drama, 
and whatsoever playhouse was his tem- 
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porary abiding place was certain to be 
haunted by the “Ten O’Clock Club,” 
such being the title bestowed upon that 
_ group of reporters who gather the late 
news in the theatre district of New 
York; for he was straightforward in his 
: dealings with them. Inventive to a de- 
gree, Mr. Gilfoil, when he planned a 
“fake” in exploiting a play or player, 
invariably apprised the newspaper edi- 
tor or reporter to whom it was submit- 
ted of its fictitious character. 

“You've done wonders with the Press 
already,” admitted McKim, admiringly. 
“T tell you, Terry, if we only had one 
good, big story—a story with sufficient 
ramifications to keep it going for a 
month, say, and keep the news-columns 
of the papers busy, I’d turn down Wid- 
ney’s offer without another thought.” 

“Give me until to-morrow night to 
struggle with my genius,” implored the 
_ acting manager and press-agent. 

“All right, Terry; I’m in no rush,” 

returned the acquiescent magnate. “By 
the way, how is Minnie’s new song go- 
ing?” 
“Seven encores to-night,” answered 
Mr. Gilfoil, with a feeble attempt at 
nonchalance to conceal an inflated pride; 
for “Minnie” was Mrs. Gilfoil, better 
known to the admiring world of play- 
goers as Yvette d’Artagn, operatic sou- 
brette, whose Dresden china daintiness 
and prettiness, to say nothing of her as- 
sured vocal charms, were not the least 
among the manifold attractions of “In 
Gay Gotham.” Though five years mar- 
ried, the Gilfoils were still “spoons,” so 
traitorous intimates betrayed. 

“Good for the little girl!” beamed 
McKim. Like all unspoiled men who 
have fought their way to chosen pin- 
nacles through their own forcefulness, 
he loved success. “If I hold on to ‘Goth- 
am’ I'll let you feature her in the fall. 
You and Minnie take supper with me 
after you ring down. We'll talk 
‘Gotham’ over at leisure.” 

“Thanks, Governor, if you don’t mind 
‘waiting for her,” said the acting man- 
ager. “It doesn’t take her long to wash 
~ up. Min’s the epitome of energy -and 

celetity.” : 

- “All on!” commanded the stage: di- 
tector. “All on!” repeated his assistants, 


and away swept the ornamental ¢ 
to join star and principals in one 


mad, symmetrical romp on the stage 


the orchestra crashed its way thro 


the final bars of the score. Down ca 


the asbestos curtain with the noisy hi 


which spelled a welcome “Good-n 
for the tired artists and mec 
and— 

“Here she comes,” continued Mr 
foil, as a fleet, short-skirted little 
danced toward them from the “O 
entrance, radiant as a sunbeam. 

Timidly following was a young “ 
girl” of nineteen or twenty, ¢g 
and lithe as a willow wand, and h 
ful, too, in a dusky, Spanish “style; 


“Heavens!” groaned the acting maf 


ager and press-agent. “Ten to one, 

dug up another protégé! Honestly, 
ernor, since we’ve been married, 
been second father to thirty-three 


cats, as many canine waifs; the leg 


guardian of fourteen stage kids pursiie 


by the relentless Gerry Society, ai 


Grand Old Man and protector to som 


sixty-odd Johnny-haunted chorus 


—all owing to the Spirit of Uni rs 


Motherhood which is Minnie’s 
and incurable ailment.” 
Mrs. Gilfoil, superior to conven’ 


society’s restrictions upon emotional di 


plays, ecstatically enfolded as much® 
the fatherly McKim as she could gat 
to herself in one short squeeze, and B& 


stowed similar attentions upon her fii 


band, only she polished him off w 


kiss. The righteousness of Mr. Gilfott 


rebuke, therefore, was disgustingl 
sipated in a fatuous grin. 

“Bring up your little .girl,” 
dered, nodding at the embarrassed 
halting young woman. “I know y 
up to some game as usual, and tha 


to be it. The Governor wants us tos p 
with him, and we must not keep f 
waiting—he might change his mind: 


“Mr. McKim and Mr. Gilfoi 
dear; this great, big, be-au-ti-ful 
is Mr. McKim—this is Dora Bo 


our new show girl. She is new in & 
profession—and, oh, she has a lov 


voice, and is going to make aw 
good—” 


“Come to the point, honey,” gf 


admonished Mr. Gilfoil, moving 


€ 


" 


it 


ee 
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is chief toward the stage-door. “Time 
you were getting ready to go with us.” 
_~ “Well, it’s just this, Terry,” Mrs. 
Gilfoil rattled on, laying a detaining 
hand upon the shoulder of the acting 
manager and press-agent. “Dora has 
got a splendid story for you.” — 
“Guess it will keep until morning.” 
“No, I want you to hear it to-night. 
It wont take long.” 
“Give us a brief synopsis now, Min- 
nie, and bring the young lady along with 
to the Breenton across the way, 
where Terry and I will join you,” ad- 
“yised McKim, now all impatience to be 


e. 
ecWhy, do you know that Dora, who 
was born in a New York flat, has never 
been in a private dwelling-house? She 
has seen thousands of them from the 
outside, of course, but never in her life 
" entered one.” 

Mrs. Gilfoil paused with the lofty air 
of one who has announced a great dis- 
covery. The reception of her informa- 
tion, though, was discouraging. 

“Where does the story come in?” in- 

quired Mr. Gilfoil. “I’m in the fog.” 
_ “Terry!” cried the little soubrette, re- 
_ proachfully. “You’re positively stupid! 
Can’t you see that there must be thou- 
sands and thousands of nice young girls 
like Dora here who have never seen the 
inside of a real dwelling house? All 
their lives have been spent in flats. And 
it follows there must be hundreds of 
chorus-girls who are ignorant of what 
the interiors of the handsome houses 
they pass so frequently look like.” 

_“That’s good enough stuff for the so- 

Giologists, Min,” retorted her husband, 
with an indulgent smile, “but rather out 
of ” line.” 

“Tf you were not as opaque as that 
wall you have been using a. couch, 
Mr. Gilfoil,” said the indignant Mrs. 
Gilfoil, “you would see a glittering op- 
5 coheed to have a dozen of your girls 

orn in flats and ignorant of private 
dwellings. And then you would get some 
nice friend who lives in a private dwell- 
ing to turn his house over to them for a 
few hours, just to see what living in a 

residence is like. And you would 
newspapers about it, and it 
Would be in all of them with photo- 


graphs and ‘In Gay Gotham’ sprinkled 
all over the stories.” 

“Might not be a bad idea for one of 
the evening-papers that plays up ‘fea- 
tures,’ Terry,” suggested McKim. 
“Thank the girls for their first aid to 
the press-department and come along. 
Minnie, bring our little friend here over 
to the Breenton with you. Hustle, now. 
What’s the matter with you, Terry? 
You look as if you were in a trance.” 

“Don’t jostle me, Governor,” plead- 
ed Mr. Gilfoil, as his big employer 
caught him by the arm in his powerful 
grip and drew him into the street. “I’m 
in a fragile condition of concentrated 
thought. By the gods of Publicity, I 
think I’ve got the story we need! As 
Min hints. I’m a dub of a press-agent 
not to have seen the possibilities pre- 
sented in this yarn about the flat-born 
girls— Wait a moment, Governor! The 
intellectual cauldron is seething—Yes 
—No— Yes, I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
Say, Governor, will you let me- spend 
$500 on a story that will run a month, 
not only in New York, but will have 
some outcroppings in other places on 
the map? Will you put $500 on a sure 
thing ?” 

“Tl go a thousand, if it’s what we 
need, Terry, you know that,” answered 
McKim, viewing with tranquility the 
excited antics of the suddenly tumul- 
tuous acting manager and press-agent. 
He was used to such cutbursts of en- 
thusiasm ; yes, and he generally profited 
by them. 

“Then you meet the girls at the 
Breenton. I’m off to the Herald office. 
Will see you shortly,” and the eruptive 
Mr. Gilfoil was swinging down Broad- 
way at a gait perilous to the peace and 
progress of slow-moving pedestrians. 

It was a subduedly hilarious little 
party that he joined in the sedate Breen- 
ton Hotel restaurant within half an 
hour. Voluble little Mrs. Gilfoil was 
pouring forth her rhetorical extrava- 
gances in cataclysmic profusion, charita- 
bly indifferent to the quality of atten- 
tion bestowed upon them; pretty Miss 
Bolton, her specific awe of the great 
McKim and general shyness dispelled 
by the simplicity and geniality of that 
warm-hearted impresario, was meta- 





phorically turning the pages of intimate 
personal history for his amused inspec- 
tion, and McKim, thus courted and flat- 
tered in the boldest manner, was enjoy- 
ing: it all in full measure. 

“Tell Widney in the morning to bring 
‘out his ‘Strange-Hedwards’ show,” 
commanded Mr. Gilfoil, exuberantly, 
floundering noisily into the chair at the 
side of his helpmeet. “I’ve laid my plant 
for a yarn that will make the milk-bath 
‘story look like the initial visit of a ten- 
twenty-and-thirty publicity promoter to 
an opium emporium. Min, I bow to you 
as the best little press-agent on Broad- 
way. You're a brick, and—you’re an- 
other, my dear,” he added, inclusively 
to the pretty Bolton girl. 

“Tf you've really got the goods, what 
I said regarding the disposal of 
‘Gotham’ goes, Terry,” said McKim. 
“Are you prepared to show me? I sup- 
pose this plant has to do with the flat- 
born young person suggested by the 
girls?” 

“Tt has,” affirmed Mr. Gilfoil, “and it 
has more angles than any I’ve happened 
on in the five seasons, Min and I’ve 
heen extracting salaries from you. Dora, 
I just had Mains, the photographer, on 
the telephone. Meet him at his studio to- 
morrow morning at ten sharp. He will 
accompany you to your home and make 
some pictures. Pose as he tells you. 
Write a brief sketch of your eventful 

life to-night before going to bed, and 
bring it to the theatre with you. You'll 
be in the limelight now for some time 
to come.” 

Miss Bolton looked bewildered, but 
there was a finality about the authorita- 
tive Mr..Gilfoil’s utterances which gen- 
erally forestalled combatative response. 

“Of course, whatever you wish, Mr. 
Gilfoil,” she answered, with her grave, 
dark eyes resting in calm confidence up- 
on McKim, who smiled at her sympa- 
thetically. “I was saying before -you 
came in, apropos of the flat-born girl, 

_that one of my foolish ambitions for 
years has been to spend even a single 
day as mistress of one of those beauti- 
ful residences in Fifth Avenue. I know 
that sounds snobbish, too, but it’s the 
way I feel.” 

The lazy merriment lurking in Mc- 


Kim’s glance gave place to an expy 
sion of speculative seriousness. He ha 
taken a sudden, but sincere, fancy to 
modest member of his chorus, and 
was by no means, what with his lo: 
perience and association with the 
and conditions of femininity that 
ment the theatrical heap, an impres 
able man. But it was evident to 
discerning sense that she was sweet 


timacies which the exigencies and 

ciations of the stage thrust upon its 
and women, McKim liked good we 
His companies were notoriously “cl 

“T’m inclined to help you realize t 
ambiton, my dear,” he said, patting 
slim, unjeweled hand that rested on 
cloth near him in a fatherly fashi 
he was forty-two years old, and 
quently referred to himself as “m 
aged.” 

“Telepathy! Telepathy!” cried 
Gilfoil, with a shout of laughter. “ 

a part of the plant, Governor, but 
tell you all about it to-morrow. Ce 
folks,” he continued, rising. “It’s ti 
all honest people were in bed and 

on the way. I’ll get a cab for Dora: 

“Tl see that the little girl 
home safely myself,” interposed } 
Kim, also rising. “Good-night, Mi 
Terry.” 

“And to think he lets the stars in 
companies go home alone at night, 
they happen to take supper with him 
declared the amazed little Mrs. Gil 
twenty minutes later, as she stood we 
ing a mass of corn-colored hair i 
thick braids preparatory to retiring. 


II 


Wantev—To rent for a single day 
twenty-four hours a_large, hands 
furnished house in upper Fifth Avenue 
vicinity. Use of silver, napery, etc. 
quired. House with complement 0 


vants already on premises is prefet 
Object strictly legitimate, ae best 
references furnished. Will pay lib 


Address, King & King, real © 
brokers, McGuire Building, N. Y. 


Every city-editor in New York 1 
perusing the above item clipped m™ 
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advertising columns of the Herald tical nor permissible to reveal his name 


tt morning. Every city-editor in New 
‘ork also was cynically wondering what 
manner of “game” was hidden in this 
apparently harmless, and sincere item. 
SE gone could afford to overlook it. 
There were possibilities of “good copy” 
in this advertisement, whether or not it 
concealed a “fake.” Consequently, some 
twenty or more keen-witted reporters 
laid siege to the offices of Messrs. King 
& King during the day, all bearing cop- 
ies-of the advertisement and demanding 
answers to multitudinous questions. 
They were received by a brisk, busi- 
| ness-like young man of winning ad- 
dress, who surprised and rejoiced his 
journalistic inquisitors by his readiness 
and the amplified details of his replies. 
He confessed himself astonished that so 
simple a matter as seeking a house for 
a day should so interest the Press, and 
strenuously denied the imputation of the 
Yellow Journal” representatives that 


“Messrs. King & King were seeking . 


cheap advertisement for themselves. 
Rather, he assured them, Messrs. King 

‘& King would prefer not to. be men- 
tioned should any mention be made in 
type of this quest for an aristocratic 
mansion to be so briefly held. 

__ Then he informed the scribes that 
Messrs. King & King’s client was a man 
of wealth, much interested in sociologi- 
cal investigation and psychological ex- 
periments, who had made the discovery 

_that there were thousands of persons 
who had reached maturity without ever 
beholding the interior of that class of 
dwellings known in the real estate busi- 
ness as private residences, to differenti- 
ate and distinguish them from apart- 
Ments or tenements. It really, gentle- 
men, was a very interesting sociological 
phase, as a large percentage of these 

'flat-born and flat-nurtured folks were in 
comfortable if not luxurious circum- 

‘Stances, and could afford any style of 
dwelling they pleased. But apartment 
house life had virtually become the real 

life of Manhattan during the past thirty- 
odd years, and in his opinion, within the 

- hext fifty such a thing as a private resi- 
€nce would be unknown on the island. 
_Oh, as to Messrs. King & King’s ec- 

Centric client? Well, it was neither prac- 


at present, but it was his intention to 
give full possession of the aristocratic 
mansion, when obtained, to a charming 
young girl, whose parents were dear 
friends of his, although theirs was rath- 
er an humble lot. She had been born in 
a flat, had never experienced any other 
domestic existence except that environed 
by a flat, yet her great ambition had al- 
ways been to be mistress of a private 
residence if only for a day, just to ex- 
perience the novelty and revel in the at- 
mosphere of this, to her, unique way of 
living. This kind friend was going to 
provide every temporary luxury for his 
young charge. She would receive dur- 
ing her fleeting tenancy some of “the 
best people,” as the unknown enjoyed 
high social connections, and also enter- 
tain friends of her own station. She was _ 
to do exactly as she pleased, and subse- 
quently record her emotions for the 
benefit of the sociologist. 

What was the name of the young lady 
and where could she be found? Well, 
as to that, perhaps neither the client nor 
Messrs. King & King would wish to 
have the name published, and all that 
he could tell them himself was that she 
had recently gone on the stage, much 
against the inclinations of her parents, 
who, though poor, were of an excellent 
family; but she was ambitious and too 
proud and independent to be a charge 
upon the slender means of said parents. 
He thought the gentlemen might obtain 
more definite information at the Troca- 
dero Theatre, as he understood the 
young lady was a member of the chorus 
there. The attitude of the brisk, busi- 
ness-like young man (who had omitted 
to inform the gentlemen of the Press 
that his connection with Messrs. King & 
King was of the most transitory char- 
acter—his steady avocation being that 
of private secretary to one McKim), as 
he imparted this information was that 
of a guilty child betraying a secret. 

“This is one of Terry Gilfoil’s pipes, 
believe me,” groaned McVeigh of the 
Bugle, as he turned away. 

“Tf it is,” retorted North, of the Rec- 
ord, who was strongly partisan where 
Mr. Gilfoil was concerned, “it has all 
the feathery features of a bird.” 
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“Tt may be a pipe, as McVeigh says,” 
put in little Magruder of the . Ledger, 
“but I don’t see clearly where the pub- 
licity part is strong for Terry’s show.” 
“Trust Terry to look out for that,” 

- advised McVeigh. “Let’s go see him.” 
’ Mr. Gilfoil was crowded for time, but 
newspapermen were always welcome at 
his office in the Trocadero Theatre 
- Building. He met the scepticism of Mr. 
-McVeigh with a placid indifference, 
which puzzled that gentleman and his 
confréres exceedingly. Yes, the benefi- 
ciary of the mysterious, wealthy sociolo- 
gist’s whim was a member of “In Gay 
Gotham’s” chorus. Her name was Miss 
Dora Bolton; she was new to the stage. 
Beautiful, of course? Of course. Photo- 
graphs of her? Plenty of photographs 
of every member of the company always 
on hand. Make your selection, gentle- 
men. Then followed some “possible sta- 
tistics” anent the flat-born population 
of New York, designed by the subtle 
Gilfoil to round out the reporters’ “stor- 
ies” and help them “kill space.” Miss 
Bolton could be seen that evening dur- 
ing the second half of the last act. For 
the purpose, to oblige the boys, he would 
have the stage director keep her off, 
if they really cared to talk to Miss Bol- 
ton. They would possibly find her shy— 
she had never been interviewed before. 
‘No, he couldn’t tell them the name of 
the mysterious sociologist. Later on, 
perhaps. How much would he pay for 
the swell mansion? Well, he understood 
that the benevolent friend of Miss Bol- 
ton would stand a financial drainage of 
$1,000. Pretty fair price that—a rate of 
$365,000 a year for a brownstone hut. 
The afternoon newspapers made a 
“feature” of the story. It reached the 
Sunday editors and the editors of the 
Woman’s Departments as well as the 
general public; and they saw possibil- 
ities for “specials.” Miss Bolton was 
well. interviewed that night, and highly 
interested her interviewers, who were 
of both sexes. She convinced them of 
her truthfulness and told them a fasci- 
mating tale, for she had been well 
coached by Mr. Gilfoil, who wisely re- 
_ mained in the background during the 
- imterviews, and she did full justice to 
the thoroughness of his teaching. Next 


morning there were more “stories 
a plentiful sprinkling of ph 
Miss Bolton, of “In Gay Gotham,” 
say nothing of satisfactory mention ¢ 
the musical play itself. Furthermore, on 
the assignment books of the city-edité 
there were instructions for “follow stor 
ies” on this flat-born girl business. 
McKim was delighted. The actin 
manager and press-agent reddened un- 
der the fervor of his encomiums, 
“The deal’s off with Widney,” 
the magnate. “You've started your story 
right, and it’s bound to keep ‘Gotham’ 
ahead of all other attractions as long 
you keep feeding it to the boys.” 
“The Sunday papers will begin on 
before long,” informed Mr. Gilfe 
leaning over the high-set rail in the 
of the parquet’s last row of seats 
inspecting with lazy satisfaction thea 
dience which filled the brilliant Tro 
dero. “Some of the young ladies im 
charge of the ‘woman’s departments’ 
have put in requests for fancy mat 
bearing on our flat-born girl’s per 
ity, and I’ve dictated a dozen stories f 
them to-day. Wright, of the Associ 
Press, sent some of the stuff publi 
by the afternoon papers along the 
and wants more: He will put us ing 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimo 
Washington, and the other towns whe 
I am running a ‘Gotham’ ad. There’s 
limit ‘to the side-lights on this plant. 
“Has anyone of the nabobs come 
ward with the handsome residence yet 
“No, and I hardly think they will, a 
less we go after them ourselves.” 
“But, see here, Terry; I’ve promi 
the little Bolton girl she could swe 
around for a day like a patrician, a 
the house must be found. I’m ra 
prosperous this season and can afi 
to indulge an extravagant little w 
now and then. Besides, I have taken 
interest in the little Bolton girl.” 
Mr. Gilfoil absently hummed @ 
bars of the “Wedding March.” 
“You're still young and eligible, 
sighed. 
“Here!” cried the startled mag 
“What are you insinuating?” 
“A guilty conscience needs no a 
cuser,” quoted Mr. Gilfoil, severe 
“But about this gay house we ha 


” 
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Is that Thomas Dunfall Schermer- 
n in the right proscenium box?” 

‘It’s the same ornate butterfly.” 
_ “I think that ‘Venetian palace he oc- 
 casionally visits, in Fifty-seventh Street 
‘near the Avenue, under the mistaken 
impression that he lives there,” mused 
“Mr. Gilfoil, “would suit our require- 
ments, and that at the bargain price of 
“nothing to pay. I’ll open negotiations 
through an influential third party. Wait 
’ here a moment, Governor; I’m going 
= back.” 
' Miss Estelle Ridgeworth, prima don- 
na of “In Gay Gotham,” was idling in 
“her dressing-room with ten minutes to 
spare when Mr. Gilfoil rapped smartly 
‘upon her door. The tiny apartment was 
filled with flowers, and Miss Ridge- 
_ worth pleasantly speeded the idle mo- 
“ments by alternately worshiping her re- 
flection in a convenient cheval glass and 
admiring a newly received gem-studded 
bracelet on her slender wrist. A maid 
“was devouring the contents of a huge 
‘box of candy, which had evidently been 
“repudiated by her mistress. 
- “Tam going to do something for you, 
Stella,” said Mr. Gilfoil, coming to his 
“point swiftly on being admitted. 
_ “Indeed!” returned the prima donna, 
‘with a light laugh, but there was a tinge 
‘of bitterness in her tones. “From the 
“Papers to-day it would seem that only 
the chorus-girls in ‘Gotham’ have any- 
thing done for them.” + 

“Beware of jealousy; it’s a disease,” 
"admonished Mr. Gilfoil. “How would 
“you like me to feature you from now on 
im our ads and on our paper?” 


“ 


aie you darling! Do you mean 
_ “Teasing’s out of my line, Stell. I'll 
do it and see that you get the proper 
‘compliments in the Press, if you'll do 
little thing for me.” 
“You dear boy! I'll do anything for 


“Young Schermerhorn’s here to- 
“night.” 
__Miss Ridgeworth smiled with com- 
‘Placent ostentation upon the bracelet 
and nodded. “Well?” she queried. 
He has a house that is just the place 
‘Tor the last set of this flat-born girl 
ant of mine. Schermerhorn isn’t in it 


more than once a month. You get him 


to let us have it for a day, according to 


the lines of the story now running. You 
can do it. I’ll have a three-sheet of you 
on the boards within two weeks.” 

“It’s a bargain,” rejoiced the gratified - 
prima donna. “T am to sup to-night with 
Schermerhorn and some: friends. I’ll 
have him come down to-morrow after- - 
noon and arrange with you.” 

Later the pretty Bolton girl was lis- 
tening with respectful admiration to the 
press-agent’s instructions. 

“Be at my office early in the after- 
noon and meet Mr. Schermerhorn. He 
is going to supply your fairy castle,” he 
concluded. 

The news that Thomas Dunfall 
Schermerhorn, most prominent of 
younger clubmen, had dedicated his 
beautiful residence to the experimental — 
purposes of the mysterious sociologist 
and his flat-born friend of “In Gay 
Gotham’s” chorus, was received by the 
Press as important, and much was made 
of it. “Stories” conveying the informa- 
tion to the general public were embel-_ 
lished by photographs revealing the in- 
terior of Miss Bolton’s modest home 
and the beautiful drawing-room in Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s palace, all supplied in a 
mysterious way. 

Mr. Schermerhorn, according to the 
promise of Miss Ridgeworth, had called 
upon Mr. Gilfoil and was presented to 
pretty Miss Bolton. The final words of 
introduction were scarcely spoken be- 
fore he begged her to accept the loan of 
his house, and at the end of half an 
hour’s conversation the susceptible 
young man was in love with the sweet, 
unaffected young woman, who differed 
so vastly from most of the young wom- 


‘en of musical play affiliations with 


whom he had come in familiar contact. 
Mr. Gilfoil observed the melting condi- 
tion of Mr. Schermerliorn and rightly 


deemed it propitious to his audacious 


ends. Mr. Schermerhorn could see, said 
he, on the departure of the pretty girl, 
that Miss Bolton was a woman of re- 
finement. Mr. -Schermerhorn was en- 
thusiastic in proclaiming that the refine- 
ments of Miss Bolton entirely filled the 
perspective of his mental vision. There- 
fore, he gulped only once when Mr. Gil- 
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foil requested that he undertake to fur- 
nish Miss Bolton with a chaperone on 
the occasion of her “débit” from among 
the most artistocratic dames of his ac- 
quaintance. Also he was to stand spon- 
sor for Miss Bolton and assist in pre- 
_ paring a list of invitations to “the elect.” 
“To be sure,” admitted Mr. Gilfoil, 
“a great many swells will pay no at- 
tention to the invitations to Miss Bol- 
_ton’s reception and regard them as im- 
pertinence; but curiosity will fetch 
others, so we ought to have a crowd 
worth while.” 
Mr. Schermerhorn was the embodi- 
ment of acquiescence. He would see 


' that “the real people” were there. 


The days passed rapidly. Other “at- 
tractions” were produced and settled 
down to “runs” of more or less dura- 
tion, but “In Gay Gotham” was the 
Tecipient of the major portion of the 
newspaper attention. That society, crys- 
tallized in the persons of Mr. Scher- 
merhorn and Mrs. Kinderbilt, who was 
to leave her magnificent cottage in 
Newport for the purpose of chaperon- 
ing the chorus girl on the gala day, 
should display so active an interest in 
Miss Bolton, gave a mighty impetus to 
Mr. Gilfoil’s publicity scheme, and the 
result of the accumulating notoriety 
‘was pleasantly felt in the Trocadero’s 
box-office. “Capacity audiences” were 
frequent. Even the Wednesday mati- 
nees were profitable. 

Mr. Schermerhorn was constantly in 
the company of pretty Miss Bolton, to 
the annoyance of Miss Ridgeworth and 
the profane disgust of McKim. 

“T seldom notice what a member of 
any of my companies does so long as 
he or she behaves decently and attends 

"to business on the stage,” he explained 
to Mr. Gilfoil, “but I don’t like that 
pretty Bolton girl running around with 


_ ~ that rich Johnny.” 


“She’s a nice girl and he conducts 
himself like a gentleman, in spite of his 
vulgar millions,” defended Mr. Gilfoil. 
“If you object to him, and I confess I 
purposely throw them together for ad- 
vertising purposes, why don’t you run 
around with her yourself? You’re only 


| _ forty-two.” 


_ McKim, finding a baleful glare in- 


operative upon the callous Mr. 
revenged himself by banging the 

as he left the acting manager and p 
agent’s office. But it was McKim 
carried the pretty Bolton girl to the 
tume designer and selected the mat 
rials for her reception gown. 

The installation of the flat-bo 
chorus girl as mistress pro tem of 
beautiful Schermerhorn residence y 
a spectacular success. Society and the’ 
drama mingled amiably under the serum 
tiny of the press, each finding to its # 
conscious surprise, and in some i 
stances pleasure, that the other was th 
familiar human composition—a bo 
and soul. The pretty Bolton girl dis 
guished herself as hostess in a p 
way all her own. She was charm 
every one admitted, with the exception 
of Miss Ridgeworth, who was frankly” 
provoked at the sweet girl’s unso 
dominion over the impressionable, 
fickle, Schermerhorn, who form 
laid his flowers, jewels and con 
tionery at her shrine. Even that lea 
of fashion and arbiter of social 
tinies, Mrs. Kinderbilt, fell victim toh 
artless fascinations. 

McKim, at a distance, eyed the spat 
kling Bolton girl with gloomy adm 
tion. She was surrounded at the time 
by a group of young clubmen led by 
the enamored Schermerhorn and 
dergoing a surfeit of compliment. 

“T’ve taken quite an interest in—” 

“And you're only forty-two,” in 
rupted ebullient little Mrs. Gilfoil, a 
his elbow, “and a splendid figure 
man.” ‘ 

“Will you and Terry kindly let a 
on your chronological observati 
was the ungracious retort. “As 
saying, I’ve taken quite an inter 

“Bless you, my children!” 

Mrs. Gilfoil, and blended with 
jacent throng of feminine pat 
and players. a 

Her afternoon guests were Tapia 
drifting from the great drawing-Tom 
when the pretty Bolton girl halting! 
approached the lingering, moody 
Kim. i 

“You have been so good to me, § 
said, softly, shyly, “that I feel I ma 
tell you everything that concerns 
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is beautiful dream you have real- 
for me.” 

“The beautiful dream, honey, to be 
candid,” responded McKim, smiling a 
trifle wistfully, “was realized to adver- 
- tise ‘Gotham.’ So no thanks are due.” 
“Advertisement or not, you have 
realized the dream,” she protested, 
stoutly, “and‘I am very grateful. What 
I want to tell you is, Mr. Schermer- 
horn has asked me to marry him.” 

“He is a very rich man and can give 
you every luxury, honey,” said McKim, 
slowly. 

“But he is hardly more than a boy!” 
cried the pretty Bolton girl, loftily. 
Schermerhorn was thirty. McKim 
thrilled with an inexplicable pleasure. 

“T would hardly call him a boy,” he 
demurred, smilingly, “although I am 
forty-two myself!” 

“Forty-two!” repeated the pretty 
Bolton girl, tranquilly, inspecting the 
vigorous figure before her. “J don't call 
that old! It’s just the age, my wise 
' mother says, when men are in the full 


of their power; when they know the 
world and their own minds.” 

“Dora!” called McKim, hoarsely, 
moving unsteadily toward her. “You 
don’t mean to say—” tne 

What McKim meant to say was left 
in the air. But what the pretty Bolton 
girl said was—enough. 

“Tell Coventry to drop Miss Bolton 
from his roster Saturday, Terry,” 
charged McKim, dropping into the 
Trocadero’s box-office that night, “and 
let up on this flat-born girl story from 
now on, although it ought to die itself 
after to-morrow.” 

“What’s up?” demanded Mr. Gilfoil, 
narrowly scanning the effulgent coun- 
tenance of the magnate. 

“Well, you know, I’ve taken quite an 
interest in—” 

“Take her, my boy, and God bless 
you!” ejaculated Mr. Gilfoil, in his 
most solemn first-old-man manner and 
pumping the arm of the blushing mag- 
nate until it ached, “but don’t bring up 
your children in a flat!” 
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IENNA is the source of the ultra- 
chic operetta, and its name has 
been music-magic for impresarios 

to conjure with all over the world. The 
gay capital on the Danube; the German- 
speaking Paris, has had such an exten- 
_~ Sive influence upon the lyric stage, par- 
ticularly in this country, that it tempts 
one to its ichng and analysis. So 
let us sit down and work out the history 
and reason for the Viennese operetta. 
__ This season it is “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” and “The Love Cure” ; last season 
_ fit was “The Waltz Dream” ; season be- 
fore last, “The: Merry Widow.” In the 
shadow of these important productions 
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there are minor pieces, also bearing the 
art-mark of Vienna. Obviously, the = 
American theatre is in a remaissance Of 
operetta, after the long dark ages of 
musical-comedy ; and obviously also, we 
have Vienna to thank for this dawn of 
better music and a closer and artistic 
relationship between score and libretto. 
Operetta, has thrived in the Australi 
capital for the better part of a century 
it was practically invented there; 
the tradition has been handed dows 
through a numerous family of s- 
ers, all born in the right line. But m 
America, we can hark back only © 
Franz Lehar’s “The Merry Widow, © 
produced im 1907 and still 
around the world, before we are hait 
by the “big lead” of musical comedy, 
borrow a phrase from the Arctic && 
plorers. Ae 
This period was a howling 
of “Royal Chefs” and other worthics® 
truck, with here and there a meritoriom® | 
composition, usually imported from 
London, Berlin or Vienna, vainly s 
gling for ition from the pubi 
Yet on the other shore of this gulf 
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“THE CITY OF WALTZES 


-comedy, two and three decades 
ago, we find Viennese operetta again in 
its heyday. One need only mention such 
4itles as ““Fatinitza,” “Boccaccio,” “Die 
Fledermaus,” “Prince Methusalem,” 
"The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” and 
“The Beggar Student” to recall that era. 
Then, producing such classic .operettas 
as these, there flourished a stalwart 
trio of impresarios—Colonel Mapleson, 
" Colonel McCaull and Rudolph Aronson 
—to whose position and profits the Col- 
_onel Savage of to-day is a legitimate 
sticcessor. 


The Vienna Brand 


IN CONSIDERING tthe history of 
the operettas one is immediately struck 
by the fact that the majority of those 
hich attained international reputation 
eame from the same city; and then a 
- natural question follows: Why Vienna? 
Why not Berlin, or Munich, or Paris, 
or Bayreuth, or some other musical cen- 
ter equally famous? Well, in the-first 
place, because the Viennese spirit is 
sprightly, blithe, and keenly. responsive 
to graceful melodic patterns in composi* 
tion, finding in the operetta, therefore, 
a spontaneous form of expression. And, 
in the second place—which is all im- 
portant— Vienna is the city of waltzes. 
Study any typical Viennese operetta, 
_ and the keystone of its musical structure 
_ will be found to be a waltz, which usu- 
ally has. an important relation to the 
story, or is strongly emphasized by some 
8 expedient in the libretto, “The 
erry Widow” waltz, which has made 
“the whole world kin with the universal- 
“ty of its vogue, illustrates this point: 
At a crisis in the romance between the 
~ Marsovain prince and the widow Sonia, 
_ enter the Waltz, which, as played by the 
Orchestra and danced and sung upon the 
Stage, almost literally swept millions of 
People, in many lands, off their feet. 
_ “The Waltz Dream” depended even 
More completely upon this enchanting 
dance measure: A lieutenant, married 
4 princess, does not care for his bride, 
m Tuns away to a summer park in 
— of flirtatious diversion ; the ladies’ 
d there strikes up a waltz, and he 


| Straightway becomes enamoufed of the 


leader. This voluptuous tune, which, 
many critics rate as superior to “The — 
Merry Widow” waltz, is, in fact, the 
hero of the operetta; it brings the lieu- 
tenant and the girl-musician together; 
tears them apart; and, as played in the © 
last act by the band leader on her fiddle, 
restores the errant husband to his yearn- 
ing wife. “The Waltz Dream” waltz is 
a love potion in music. 

The waltz is the soul of the Viennese 
operetta, and the soul of the Viennese 
people as well. That city inevitably sug- 
gests Johann Strauss the younger, who 
was called “the waltz king,” and the en- 
trancing rhythms of his waltz of waltz- 
es, “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


The Viennese Waltz 


BUT. WHY, it may justly be in- 
quired, is the Viennese waltz so intoxi- 
cating? There are German waltzes, and 
French, and English; how comes it that 
Vienna has won and continues ‘to hold 
the mastery in this simplemusical form? _ 

The waltz did not originate in Vien- 
na. In fact, musical authorities are in 
doubt about its historical genesis. 
France and Germany have had a debate 
of long standing over the matter, as one 
of the many manifestations of their na- 
tional rivalry. But, certain it is that 
Vienna took the waltz to its heart and 
warmed it into a distinctive individual- 
ity all its own. The Viennese waltz, as 
developed by a brilliant series of com- 
posers, expresses the mixed racial tem- 
peraments of the Viennese population— 
a ground-tone of north German senti- 
mentality, a brightening dash of Magyar 
vivacity, a glow of Slavic passion. It 
has variety and life and seduction; it is 
the favorite hand-maiden of Terp-— 
sichore ; no other musical form has ever 
been devised that equals its power to 
start the hands and feet in responsive 
motion. The Viennese waltz taps the 
very well-springs of instinctive rhythm. 


The Waltz’s Beginning 


SCHUBERT first gave the Viennese 
waltz its characteristic form; the dances 
of this composer are the basis for all 
modern waltz music, and among the 





_, Classic musicians he is the father of the 
waltz—though that title is also held, in 
the popular mind, by the elder Johann 
Strauss. Waltzes for dancing purposes 
were, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, almost entirely in the hands of 
the Viennese school—the Strausses, 


-Lanner, Labitsky and Gungl. Their 


composer, is strongly Viennese in spirit» 
the waltz of Vienna, true to type, may 
be found in the featured number ¢ 

“The Waltz Dream.” 

To take up some of the famous Vi 
nese operettas, it is fitting to begin wit 
Johann Strauss. The whole fami 
Strauss is identified with the waltz; 


work, particularly that of the second 


Johann Strauss, turned all Europe waltz 
mad. 


In 1812, when the waltz mania was 
invading England, Lord Byron under- 


’ . took to satirize the dance for its sensual- 


ity—a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black—by means of an “apostrophic 
hymn” entitled “The Waltz.” This curi- 
ous bit of Byronic composition, which 
the author later attempted to disclaim, 
runs in certain stanzas as follows: 


Hail, nimble nymph! to whom the young 
hussar, : 

The whiskered votary of waltz and war, 

His nights devotes, despite of spur and 


ts ; 
A sight unmatched since Orpheus and 
his brutes. 


Imperial Waltz! imported from the 


ne, 

(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and 
wine) 

Long be thine import from all duty free, 

And — itself be less. esteemed than 
thee. 


_Endearing Waltz! to thy more melting 


tune 
Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadoon; 
Scotch reels, avaunt; and country dance, 
forego 
Your future claims on each fantastic toe. 


The Strauss Brand 


TECHNICALLY, . the Viennese 
waltz, in the Strauss form, consists of 
an introduction, generally in slow tem- 
po, foreshadowing the principal motif 
of the composition, and followed by five 
or six separate waltzes ending with a 
coda recapitulating the best number. In 
Operetta, of course, the vocal waltz 
score is in its simple form, but its Vien- 
nese origin can always be detected by 
an extra-accented third beat and by oc- 
-easional variations—rallentando and ac- 
celerando—of the tempo. At this point, 
-it might be added that the “Merry Wid- 


S&S -ow” waltz is north-German, rather than 


hann, the father, wrote numerous w 
compositions, and so did his two of! 
sons, Joseph and Edouard. But Johai 
Jr., is the “waltz king” par excellence, 
and also the specialist in operettas. He 
was born in Vienna in 1825, and 
there in 1899; he began his musical ca- 
reer as an orchestra conductor, made = 
many tours of the continent with 
organization, and wrote more than fout 
hundred waltzes, nearly all of w 
have world fame. One need only m 
tion “Wine, Woman and Song,” “ 
Blue Danube,” “Thousand. and © 
Nights,” “Artist Life,” and “Vienna 
Temper.” 
In 1870 Strauss abandoned waltzce 
position, as such, for operettas, of whi 
he wrote many, all of them rich 
dance melodies. Most famous amon 
them, and known in America throt 
the tours of the old repertory op 
companies, are “The Bat” (“Die 
dermaus”), “Prince Methusalem,” and 
“The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” 
“The Bat,” which is concerned witha 
masked ball at which one of the 
ters wears the costume that gives 
piece its title, is the very essence of the 
dance—a pot-pourri of waltz and polka” 
motifs, and bright, scintillant melodies. 
Other Strauss operettas that may, Dé 
named are, “Indigo,” “The Merty 
War,” “A Night in Venice,” “The Gyp> 
sy Baron,” “Simplicius,” and “Princes 
Ninetta.” 


Other Viennese Masters 


FRANZ VON SUPPE is ef 
Viennese artist of operetta. He has been 
called the German Offenbach—the latter 
representing operetta in its finest Frene 
manner—but he is truly Viennese 
1847 Von Suppé made his début @ 
Vienna with an operetta, and immed 
ately became famous all over the ¢ 
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His compositions include more 
than one hundred and sixty titles, 
"among which the best known to Ameri- 

can theatregoers are “Fantinitza” and 
“Boccaccio.” The former tells a. story 
of the Russo-Turkish war, Fantinitza 
‘being the assumed name of a Russian 
officer masquerading as a girl and pene- 
trating into a harem; the latter is con- 
cerned with the romance between Boc- 
“eaccio of the “Decameron” and _ his 
Princess Fiametta, as revealed in. his 
own writings. 

Another composer associated with the 
semi-classic Viennese operetta is Carl 
Mill6cker, whose “The Beggar Stud- 
ent,” produced in 1881, has often been 

sung on the American stage. This piece 

was occasionally revived by Colonel 
Savage’s Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, with some of the others mentioned 
above, seven and eight years ago. Thus 
did the old favorites lead up naturally 
to the Viennese renaissance in Savage’s 
production of “The Merry Widow.” 

Of Franz Lehar, composer of “The 
Merry Widow,” we heard much during 
the furore over that composition, and 
Americans are more or less acquainted 
with his personality. He promises to re- 

oduce the tradition of Strauss and 

on Suppé. Many of his operettas have 
been given on the European stage, but 
as yet, in spite of announcements, this 
country has been limited to “The Merry 
Widow.” 

Recently in Chicago, however, in the 
Ziegfeld Theatre designed for such en- 
tertainments, a Viennese company 
which ventured over from the father- 
land has been singing a Lehar operetta 
this winter. It is called “The Mousetrap 
Peddler,” and while elementary in 

libretto, it has a lovely score, with a 
beautiful example of the inevitable 
waltz song—“When Two Hearts Love 

Dearly.” The troupe is headed by a 
Comedian named Emil Berla, and con- 
fains several clever people, among them 
Miss Louise Barthel, a soubrette of the 
Fritzi Scheff type who will doubtless be 

“adopted by the American stage. The 
“Operetta was given in German, without 

‘Omate stage settings, and was an ad- 

le reproduction of a type of Vien- 

“hese production. 


Lehar, Eysler & Co. 


LEHAR scored another great success 
in Vienna last November with an oper-. 
etta called “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg.” A waltz duet in the s Lact, 
the theme of which is also employed as 
an intermezzo—‘Are You There, Smil- 
ing Joy?”’—aroused great enthusiasm, 
and is hailed as the true successor to 
the “Merry Widow” waltz. Another 
waltz song bears. the title of “Tréfle- 
Incarnat.” In this piece Lehar is said to 
have inclined toward the French type 
of operetta, submerging the Slavic ele- 
ment usually found in Viennese compo- 
sitions. 

Oscar Strauss threatens to become a 
rival of Lehar; he wrote “The Waltz 
Dream,” and is worthy of bearing the 
“waltz king’s” family name. He 
has to his honor the score of “The Choe- 


olate Soldier,” one of the biggest musical 


successes of the waning season in New 
York. This operetta, which was popular 
in Vienna, is remarkable for being based 
upon Bernard Shaw’s play, “Arms and 
the Man”; and its waltz time is a lus- 
cious melody. A minor Viennese oper- 
etta that ought to be listed is “Mdle. 
Mischief,” in which Lulu Glaser starred 
last season; its score was by Carl Zieh- 
rens. 

Colonel Savage announced a number 
of Viennese operettas for production 
this season, but thus far he has brought 
out only “The Gay Hussars” and “The 
Love Cure.” The former, like Charles 
Frohman’s production of “The Dollar 
Princess,” is typical of Berlin rather 
than Vienna, but “The Love Cure” has 
all the Viennese glamor. 

Edmund Eysler is the composer of 
“The Love Cure,” and in Vienna he is 
ranked above Lehar. He recently spoke 
of the modern trend of operetta, as fol- 
lows: 

“The most important part of the 
piece, I think, is what I would call 
its ‘inspiration’—not its working out. 
By this I mean that the musical sidea 
should be presented clearly, not bur- 
dened with complex instrumentation. 
To stand this test the melody has to 
be a good one. People who go to 
hear an operetta go to be entertained; 





*they are not interested in musical prob- 
lems. Even the instrumentation, for that 
matter, should be absolutely clear. It is 
fectly possible to orchestrate charm- 
Angly without overloading the score. If 
“the orchestration of Johann Strauss had 
not been so clear, his waltzes would lack 
much of their swing and fascination, the 
Sweetness of their melody, and at times, 
their genuine depth of feeling. Still, 
that which a genius such as Johann 
- Strauss turned out lies deeper than in- 
 strumentation, though the same clarity 
_ of construction prevails in the operet- 
tas of Offenbach, Millécker and Von 
‘Suppé. 

“A new epoch in operetta? A few 
specially good works of that class hard- 
ly warrant us in thinking so. The thing 
has been done before. Perhaps we are 
coming to a closer agreement between 
libretto and music than formerly, and 
care and taste are expended on this 
point. The response of the people to 
“The Merry Widow’ and ‘The Waltz 
Dream’ indicates distinctly that they 
welcome the union of music and plot 
in such pieces with great thankfulness. 

“My own dearest ambition is to com- 

~ pose a comic opera, for the simple rea- 
son that in that form a composer can 
deal with motives, and characterize 
more completely than in an operetta. In 
the latter, that which counts is the wit 
of the moment. In comic opera there is 


play for the broader treatment of | 
morous characterization, which is { 
impression of the part a composer wi 
es to convey. For the present this pro 
ject of mine is only a dream, an 
castle. I must keep on with operetta, b 
the comic opera is held in reserve. M 
next work will be the music to a libr 
to by Felix Dohrmann, which has, 
my way of thinking, all of the element 
of a dramatic success. It appeals strong- 
ly to my imagination.” : 


The Interest Grows 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM, anoth 
er one of our leading producers 6 
American musical entertainment, has 
announced that he will follow Savage's 
example in operetta. For a new thea 
in New York he plans two Vienn 
compositions, among others of natiy 
origin in the musical-comedy type. They | 
are “Die Geschiedene Frau” (“The De® 
vorcée”’), score by Leon Fall, composer ™ 
of “The Dollar Princess”; (it has be 
running in Berlin and Vienna this sea- 
son); and “Sprudelfee,” (“The Fairy 
of the Spring”), music by Reinhardt, 

So in the future it will be as in th 
past; for its most fascinating light me 
sic, the world will go to Vienna, for that 
brilliant metropolis of southwestern Eu 
rope is the Mecca of the operetta—and 
the sacred city of the waltz! 





MONG the Chinese in the United 
States, as well as among many of 
the devotees of the theatre in the 

great empire of the yellow Dragon Flag, 
Louie Quay, leading actor in the Doyer 
Street Theatre in New York City and 
the only oriental playwright in this 
country, is regarded as and termed the 
American Chinese Shakespeare. He is 
forty-eight years old and has been iden- 
tified with the Chinese theatre since his 
boyhood. He has been in this country 
nine years, having left his native land 
through his desire to further the inter- 
ests of the oriental drama in America. 
In China, thirty years of stage career 
earned for him the recognition of his 
people and he came to be regarded as 
one of the leading figures in the theatre. 
Since his arrival in this country his ef- 
forts have won for bim the further hon- 
or of being acclaimed by his country- 
men in America as the foremost person- 
age im their transplanted playhouses. 


A Chinese Realist 


- LOUIE QUAY, or Qua: 
; 3} : y Bok, as he 
48 familiarly known to those of his race, 


is the only Chinese playwright living 
who champions the modern realistic 
drama. As is known, it has been only 
in comparatively recent times that the 
Chinese law has permitted the presenta- 
tion on the native stage of plays dealing 
with facts and characters of contempor- 
aneous interest. As a consequence, ak 
most all the plays of the Chinese thea- 
tres are old—many of them centuries 
old—and these plays are maimly of an 
historical nature. A great majority of © 
the aspiring oriental playwrights have 
succumbed to the severe blue pencil of 
censorship where they have attempted 
to place on the stage dramas that 
seemed to the government officials either 
too radical in theme or too decided a 
departure from the familiar, or old- 
time, native plays. This censorship, 
which Quay saw would preclude every 
possibility of his ever having his plays 
produced, because of the subjects he 
chose to treat, was another factor that 
caused him to abandon the theatre of 
his native country for the broader and 
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_ far more liberal sister theatre in this, his 
adopted land. 

Upon his arrival in America, Quay 
busied himself in developing the Chi- 
mese actors in the oriental playhouses 
of the Pacific Coast. He coached them 
in histrionic art, imparted to them the 
Subtleties and craft of the profession 
and, by taking part in the performances 

“with them, afforded them a living and 
worthy criterion. It took four years for 
him to “do his work,” as he qualifies 
it, in San Francisco and Vancouver. All 
the while, however, he busied himself 
with his writings and, after he had de- 
cided that his services were at an end 
among his western brother actors, he 
gave up acting for eight months, to de- 
velop the dramatic ideas whose ex- 
ploitation had been forbidden him in 
China. The result of this work was his 
play, “Hung Yow Wai,” that won for 
him from his fellow Chinese the lauda- 
tory tribute he has since borne. 

“Hung Yow Wai,” a liberal transla- 
tion of which is “The Chinese Reform 
Movement,” is the only “realistic” Chi- 
nese drama that has been produced. By 
“realistic” is meant.a drama dealing 
truthfully with current conditions in the 
Yellow Empire. Censorship has with- 
held all dramas of a similar nature from 
the Chinese stage and Quay is the only 

_ Chinese playwright whose tenacity of 
purpose and confidence caused him to 
seek a production in America. This 
drama was just produced in the Chinese 
Theatre in New York and caused a sen- 
Sation among the Orientals in the me- 
tropolis. Three nights were consumed in 
its performance and so profound was 
_ the impression it made that it was im- 
mediately repeated—an unusual occur- 
rence in a Chinese theatre. According 
to his present plans, Quay purposes to 
Superintend the further production of 
the play when it is placed in rehearsal 
in San Francisco in the near future. 


Where He Works 


-. IN HIS dressing room in the Doyer 

Street Theatre, Quay was visited a few 
nights ago by the writer. The dressing- 
> room is indicative of the man. A picture 
‘of the Madonna hung with oriental 
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draperies stands opposite his make 
mirror, for Quay has adopted the Ro 
man Catholic religion. Flanking hig 
dressing-table, crowded with wigs and 
rouge pots and other adjuncts of 
world of make-believe, is a writi 
desk that bulges with papers, pamphlet 
and books. i 
“I write in my dressing-room,” sa 
Quay. “Then I do not waste time. 
“My drama ‘Hung Yow Wai,’” 
says, “I wrote with a purpose. I wa 
to show that current conditions in 
afford a vital theme for dramatic 
ing. These conditions, which, I belieye, 
mark the cross-roads of the empire’s fi © 
ture, are a matter of intrinsic impo 
ance to every Chinese, and a play b 
around them should be as enduring 
any of our classic historical dramas, I 
I have succeeded in showing this to mj 
audiences, I am happy. The Chine 
drama is a looking-backward. I want te 
be a looking-forward dramatist.” 
Quay’s drama, he says, avoided evety 
touch of melodrama. “I like melod 
ma,” he argues, “but melodrama 4d 
not convince in the end. So I write ve 
plainly and very simply that things m 
seem natural and impressively realistic, 


What Chinese Like 


IN REPLY to a question as to wh 
themes, from his observation, Chin 
audiences liked best, he replied: “W 
ers tell Americans that Chinese like wat 
plays best—fighting and duelling and 
pulling and scuffling—and I will not 
deny that entirely. But they give a gei= = 
erally wrong impression. The th 
Chinese like best and, to my mif 
the finest play-theme for all natio 
in the world, is the love theme. 
love play lasts longer than a war ph 
or any other kind of play, becat 
love itself lasts longer. My coun 
men take ta their hearts a play where 
a young woman follows the dictates: 
her heart as against the power of mo 
ey. The best theme of this kind in 0 
old plays—and the most popular 
that of the girl who marries the pe 
man she loves instead of the rich 
her parents want her to wed. Persona 
ly, I shall never write plays of wat @ 





HE AMERICAN CHINESE SHAKESPEARE 


‘strife. They do harm. I will not sacri- 
fice my ideals and write them, _— 
they may be considered by some to be 
as you say ‘great money makers.’ 

The Chinese playwright smiled. “Our 
audiences, too, take what you give them, 
you see.” Quay reads the newspapers. 

“Have you studied the American the- 
atre?” was asked. 

“I go to your theatres once in a 
while,” was his reply, “but my observa- 
tions have not been of long standing. 
And yet, I have my ideas about your 
plays and actors.” 

The interrogatory raising of the writ- 
er’s eyebrows caused the Chinese play- 
wright to continue. 

“Those of your plays which I have 
seen I have marveled at. They seemed 
wonderful to me, not so much for their 
acting as for their directness in con- 
struction and magnificence of staging. 
Your playwrights can say something in 
one sentence while our traditions com- 
pel us to resort to explanation after ex- 
planation. This, of course, is due to 
some extent to the fact that we do not 
use scenery and our audiences have to 
imagine so much that we dramatists can- 
_ Mot trust too greatly to their further 
imagination. We cannot afford to tax it 
too much. I cannot understand why our 
native theatre has not adopted scenery 
long before this, but there again is the 
power of tradition. I am going to install 
scenery in our theatre in this country 
one of these days and then our drama 
will take a big stride forward. 


Audiences Compared 


“MY OBSERVATION causes me to 
believe that a Chinese audience is a 
brighter, quicker audience than an 
American audience. Your dramatists, 
assisted by the producers, show and 
tell almost everything to their auditors. 
We give our audience nothing but lines, 
mere words, so to speak, and yet they 
can see everything as vividly as your 
audiences. I believe they appreciate lines 
and situations more quickly, too. How 
would an American audience accept an 

€rican play if it were done like our 
Plays? Aside from everything else, even 
if they did accept it, I venture they 


would not be able to grasp its progress 


and meaning if your producer trusted to _ 


their imagination as we have to. Your 
playwrights gain further sympathy from 
their audiences through the attractive 
women characters in their dramag. As 
you know, no women appear on our 
stage and women’s rdéles are assumed 
by men. Is not that a great handicap, 
also—a very great handicap where sym- 
pathy is to be won? 

“The finest thing about your plays is 
their realness. Our Chinese plays are — 
fairy tales instead of life. I hope to 
profit in my dramatic writing from the 
American plays I have seen. ‘Realism’ 
is the keynote of substantial dramatic 
success, I believe, in China as well as 
anywhere else. If I am regarded some 
day as the man who helped introduce 
realism and truth into the Chinese thea- 
tre I shall consider my life’s effort was 
well spent. It is difficult to inspire and 
to arouse, by recounting deeds of the 
long ago. That is no way to help along 
the interests of native drama. New ideas 
and breathing interest of the heart and 
from the heart must be regarded and 
infused into the theatre to make it vital 
and cause it to bloom and flourish. 

“The length of Chinese plays,” he 
continued, “has also militated against — 
them. It is a too difficult task to try to 
interest an audience in one theme dur- 
ing a long duration of performances, I 
condensed my play, ‘Hung Yow Wai, 
into a three-nights’ length, and I have 
found that two nights would have been 
even more satisfactory.” 


The Actors Compared 


“WHAT do you think of our ac 
tors?” was asked, after a pause. 

The interpreter laughed so heartily at 
Quay’s answer that the writer begged 
for a literal translation. It was: “Some _ 
good; some very good; some rotten!” 

“In America,” continued the Oriental, 
“a man says to himself: ‘I think I will 
become an actor.’ So he goes on the 
stage and begins what you call acting. 
In China, it is a matter of many years 
before a man can even be called by the 
name actor. Until he is twenty-one years 
old he must serve as what you might 





es 


_¢all an acting apprentice. He must learn 
‘the foundation of the acting profession, 
_in other words, before he can delve into 
“it. He must learn many, many parts, al- 
- though he may never get a chance to 
speak a line of even one of them. He 
‘must be the understudy to everyone in 
the different play-casts. His subsequent 
training is just as severe, and his rdles 
are graded with care according to his 
developing ability. In our theatre, one 
"actor must often play as many as four 
- big roles in a single play, while in your 
theatre and with your actors such a 
thing is unheard of.” 
The critic of the American actor sup- 
plemented his argument with several il- 
‘lustrations of Chinese plays in which 
one actor had enacted important male 
‘and female rdles. “And these plays,” 
“he explained, “were of the highest class.” 
“On the other hand, however, your 
good actors are better than our good ac- 
"tors in one important respect. They are 
more successful in conveying the intrin- 
sic worth of the lines over the footlights 


_ . {his word was “headlights”] than the 


Chinese actors. Your good actor has 
greater decision in diction than our per- 
former. I should like, indeed, to try my 
drama, in translation, with Americanac- 
tors. I know several scenes in particular 
that would be benefited by the change. 


Chinese Bad Management 


“ANOTHER additional handica 
that the native Chinese theatre labor 
under is bad management. A manag 
of a theatre in China, once he has es- 
tablished a ‘stock company,’ never © 
thinks of changing that company and, 
as a result of this, the actors get into 
rut and the theatre suffers. If Chines 
managers would. originate traveling” 
companies you would see great prog- 
ress in the native drama in a short time, 
It is too bad, I know, that the theatre 
and business must grasp hands, but ag_ 
that is inevitable to some extent I be 
lieve a keen American business man 
could accomplish wonders with the Chi- 
nese drama if he went at it in a clean, 
interested way and did, not sacrifice ¢ 
for mere gain.” 

I asked Quay if he believed an audi-” 
ence of his countrymen would accept 
popular American play that might 
translated into their language. “Ada 
ed,” in other words. He thought a whi 
and replied by asking the same questiom 
in regard to a Chinese play that might 


be “adapted” for American purposes, 
We hesitated for our answer. He sup- 
plied it. It was: “Who can tell?” : 

Which answer, after all, is yet 2 
other question. 
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N “L’Ane de Buridan,” which John 
Drew is now playing in English un- 
der the title of “Inconstant George,” 

the manservant remarks plaintively 
that he doesn’t care to go to the theatre 
‘any more, because the dramatists no 
longer hold domestics in high esteem. 
Alas, he is right! The butler and the 
_Maidservant, the housekeeper and the 
Second girl, have passed from the stage, 
or are fast passing. The writers of farce 
have not yet had courage to discharge 
the cook, but that will come in time, 
also. Let us pause a moment to drop a 
tear of farewell, to mourn the passing 
Of the first floor back. 
ime was, and not so long ago, when 


+ 


the poor dramatists did not have to do 
their own work. They had a large staff 
of servants to help them. The curtain 
rose on “a charming room in the Till- 
mans’ house.” There was “a profusion 
of white roses and maidenhair fern” 
about. “Three smart looking servants” 
were “peering through the crack of the 
folding door.” They were the “pretty, 
slender maid,” the butler, and the house- 

maid. The dialogue began as follows: 


Housemaw. (Gasping) “Oh, aint it 
a beautiful sight!” 

Butter. (Pompously) “Not to me who 
’ave seen a Lord married in Hengland.” 

Macere. “Oh, you make me sick, Mr. 
Potts, always talking of your English 
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Aristocracy! I’m sure there never was 
~ no prettier wedding than this. Nor as 
pretty a bride as Miss Jinny.” 


And so on, for five minutes, till sev- 
eral characters and events of the drama 
have been discussed, and the house- 
maid cries: 

“Cheese it, they’re coming this way!” 

Do you know where this dialogue 
' ¢omes from? It has a vague familiar- 

ity, perhaps, and suggests to you that we 
"are compounding it from several old- 
~ fashioned plays of the long ago. Not so. 
_ it is word for word the opening of 
te _ Fitch’s excellent modern drama, 

“The Girl with the Green Eyes,” pro- 
' duced in 1902. Mr. Fitch was a very 

‘successful playwright. He is said to 
have received in royalties as high as 
$200,000 in a single year. He could very 
‘well afford to maintain a large staff of 
‘servants in his dramas. Yet even he dis- 
‘pensed with them in later plays; he be- 
gan to do his own work. 


Giving Way to Realism 


FOR, curiously enough, it is the dra- 
matists who can bestafford it who now- 
- a-days are least willing to maintain a 
staff of dramatic domestics. The do- 
mestic in drama was one of those curi- 
ous stage converitions which have flour- 
ished from time immemorial, like the 
soliloquy, to help the author out of his 
difficulties, to take the burden of work 
~ off his shoulders and explain the plot 
for him, Strange, indeed, have been at 
all times the creatures which breathed 
the dramatic air, which ranged the 
painted forests, dwelt in the canvas 
rooms, listened to the pipe of birds from 
the wood-wind in the orchestra, made 
love ‘neath a calcium moon and were 
summoned to the field of glory by a 
trumpeter in the wings. The stage sail- 
‘or, the stage villain—and he lives on in 
‘this enlightened age, no less villainous 
than ever, no less ready, by his super- 

man malice, to lend the author a 
helping hand and bring the climax 
‘about, to involve the hero in a web of 
damaging suspicion or imperil the repu- 
Aation of the chaste-heroine—, the stage 
Tover, the stage “rube”—we know them 
all, we have laughed at them and cried 


with them, how many, many 

But strangest of all, perhaps, have b 

the stage servants, for, in addition 
their task of .explaining the plot, it 
been their duty to furnish, in countless © 
dramas, the “comic relief.” Fancy ther 
being anything comic in the se 
question! Realism and stage servants 

not comport. That is why the best dra 
atists have abandoned them. 

Some, even the younger, of us, will 
remember the stage ladies’ maid, cel 
brated in satire as early as 1846, w 
Punch printed a piece about her. It 
fortunate, indeed, thought Punch, that 
all ladies’ maids in the world are not 
like stage ladies’ maids, for that would 
put an end to all domestic discipline and 
happiness. It would, indeed. She was ¢ 
radiant creature, who always wore 
black silk stockings which she was no 
averse to displaying, who dressed, ust 
ally, rather better than her mistress, and 
whom all the gentlemen callers as wel 
as the man of the house considered it a 
duty to kiss. 


The Stage Butler Departs 


THE stage butler, rest his use 
soul, lingers on. He is always very er 
and pompous, he always tries at le 
to get a laugh when he moves across 
stage as if he had a ramrod up 
back, and when the master of the hous 
is out of the room he appropriates 
cigars, which for some mysterious fr 
son is regarded as an immensely hum 
ous proceeding. The stage butler has 
ways been useful in giving aspiring 
tors a chance at a speaking part. “The? 
carriage waits,” is a classic example Of 
the thrilling lines the aspiring actor is 
permitted to enunciate. But the st 
butler’s chief claim to usefulness has 
ways resided in his possession of iff 
mate details of the plot, gained, q 
naturally, from his presence in the ro 
at family dinner-parties. Once upon 4 
time he used to “give up” these details 
even when alone, while he was stealitij 
the cigars and tasting the “rare Ol 
port.” But of late that has come to be 
little too long a stretch of credulity 
he has the assistance of the housekeeper 
or a maid. To afford “comic relief,” li 
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love to the housekeeper or the 

aid (who always repulses him till the 

ast act). But while this love scene is 
sgoing on, you will observe, the butler 
punctuates his ardent protestations of 
andying affection with remarks about 
" the state of the plot, and when the scene 
is over you are ready for a new shift 
Of the main characters, and you under- 
d, when they enter from the draw- 
groom, just how relations have been 
anged, or what has happened while 
were out getting a glass of soda 


fer. 


_ Gone, too, the Housekeeper 


HE stage housekeeper, while not so 

amon as the stage bufler and ladies’ 

, was even more garrulous, She al- 

ys had a passion, too, for dusting. A 

with a housekeeper in it must have 

the paradise of those charwomen 

move soft-footed round a darkened 

house by day, putting huge sheets 

er the chairs, picking up the discard- 

"ed programs of the night before, and 

Musting the scenery. When the curtain 

Tose, the stage housekeeper was seen 

smoving about the room, wiping off the 

furniture and chattering as fast as she 

would. Nothing escaped her comment. 

Dhe could get a plot started as quickly 

#8 a New England farmer’s wife can 

“Spread a scandal. Before she had been 

om five minutes you knew the inmost 

Miistory of all the characters. Some- 

mes you wondered why there was any 

er need for the play, at all. The 

housekeeper is only recently 

ed. She spoke her farewell—at 

let us hope it was her farewell— 

play put on by the great Wizard 

elf, the mighty David Belasco. It 

called the “Fighting Hope.” It 

Was a fighting hope for more than one 

sf the old conventions of the stage. Re- 
Mescat in pace! 

And why has the servant passed ? 

Why have the dramatists given up such 

abor saving device, and taken to do- 

ag their own work? Is it because they 


ove work? Hardly that! Why has the . 


m@ge soliloquy gone, too, that other 
Wor saving device, dear to the drama- 
$, and made immortal by one Shake- 


speare, who is still considered, in sn aE 
distant’ sections of “the road,” as con- 
siderable of a dramatist? 


Ibsen Killed the Soliloquy 


WELL, the soliloquy has gone be- 
cause a whiskered old Norseman named 
Ibsen killed it. He killed it quite casu- 
ally, and didn’t think more of the opera- 
tion than to make passing reference to 
it in a letter. He had, he wrote, just 
finished a play, and had been amusing 
himself by constructing it without the 
aid of a single soliloquy. It might be 
added that he wore out a rug pacing 
back and forth, as he planned this play 
—it was “Hedda Gabler,” was it not? 
The job was worth the price of a rug, 
even of a Persian rug. Ibsen had a 
notion, evidently, that folks don’t talk 
out loud when they are alone, or, if 
they do, and the fact is discovered, a 
doctor is called in. Therefore, when: 
folks are alone on the stage, it is not 
exactly life-like to set them to chatting, 
volubly, in order that they may -ex- 
plain what they are thinking and eluci- 
date the plot to the audience. It seems 
absurdly simple. Yet.for some thou- 
sands of years, when there was any 
drama, the dramatists had expedited 
their plots by this device of soliloquy. 
When people talked blank verse on the 
stage, soliloquies gave them an excellent 
opportunity to be poetic without in- 
terruption. We all know how hard it | 
is to be poetic when there is anybody 
else around! Here, then, the soliloquy 
was a double advantage; and, as most 
of us don’t talk blank verse ‘in life at 
any time, the soliloquy in Sophocles or 
Shakespeare is not felt as an intrusion. 
But with the prose drama of contem- 
porary life the case is quite different. 
No careful dramatist puts a soliloquy 
in his plays to-day, not because he likes 
the added work of making his plot and — 
his characters plain without its aid, but 
because he is ashamed to make himself 
ridiculous. The soliloquy, for a modern 
audience, distinctly takes away from the 
reality, the illusion, of a play. The au- 
thor doesn’t dare be lazy, and brave 
their scorn, so the soliloquy is rigorously 
excluded, 
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~The Moribund Stage-Servant 
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AND the same is«true. of the stage 
servant. The stage servant is dying 
harder, to be sure. There-is a servant 
even in “Hedda Gabler.” But he—or 
she—is' dying, none.-the less. A great 
many‘chatming. people .are bored at 
an-ibsen-play, profess that they don’t 
_ know-~ what -it--means,. and would be 
_ ashamed to admit-it-if they did. They 
‘ smile upon the critics who enthusias- 
tically sing -Ibsen’s praises, and whisper 
contemptuously, one to the other, 
_“Highbrew!”- But--these same people 
have riow-learned, in the dramas which 
they do enjoy,-to look-with some scorn 
on-the soliloquy and on the revelations 
ofthe plot-by the-stage domestics, still 
more‘-on-the tiresome--old scenes of 
“comic relief,” when the-butler made 
love to the-ladies’ maid: or the masculine 
callers- kissed her- in ‘the -front entry. 
Why? Because-this same old Norwegian 
whom they despise taught-other drama- 
tists the: duty of-a-more thorough-going 
realism,- and the--other dramatists, in 
turn, have taught- the general public. 
Tbsen- has filtered down-to the lower 
levels, -where- humanity dwells on the 
plain... Perhaps he has not yet seriously 
affected George M: Cohan, but he has 
affected Pinero-and Jones and Shaw 
and Fitch- and-.Augustus “Thomas. If 
“The Master Builder” had never been 
written, -we-would never have seen “The 
Witching Hour?’ The stage-servant is 
passing *from-the ‘drama because he was 
not-a part of. the story, but a mechanical 
agent of the plot; he-was not a reality, 
but a convention. 


’ 


~~ Eliminating Stage Conventions 


- THIS whole question» of stage con- 
yention-is one that-is very little under- 
stood by the-general public, in fact, and 
perhaps-not very ‘widely- understood by 
the dramatists..- They have an instinct 
to-break away-from- it when they can, 
and -yet they-cling to it at times, as an 
almost indispensable: aid: In “The 
Frogs” of Aristophanes, ‘written some 
_ four cetituries before the Christian era, 
Dionysus enters’ with- his servant, 
Xanthius, and the play opens thus: 


Xanthius (looking round at his t 
-with a groan) “Sir, shall I say one of 
regular things that people in a theatre 
always laugh at?” 


Dionysus then enumerates some 
the things he mustn’t say, which app 
ently the Athenians in the theatre a 
ways laughed at. He musn’t, for i 
stance, shift his luggage pole and say, 
“T want to blow my nose.” In the fares 
and vaudeville entertainments of 
year 1909 A. D. Dionysus might find 
similar list. Sometimes we fancy it 
novelty we want in the play-house, F 
it isn’t. It is the opposite of no 
Any experienced vaudeville perfo 
will tell you that it is the “old s 
which gets the laughs. And s0, in 
higher forms of drama, certain conve 
tions have got themselves accepted 
seem almost an integral part-of the 
of the theatre. 

All art, of course, is based ultima 
on a convention. It is a convention 
paint represents a landscape, or marh 
a human body. Only absolute mu 
perhaps, being nothing but sound, 
representing nothing but itself, is 
wholly unconventional art, in the w 
sense. Yet the art of drama, beca 
it is represented by living men and 
men, is in a position to be uncon 
tional, to get close to actual life. 
fact of the matter is, however, that th 
drama is the most conventional of 
the arts. It is a paradox. It is at one 
close to life and very far from it. 

It is Close to life, because when th 
dramatist says his golden haired heroi 
moved in a library papered with brov 
wall paper and sat in a leather chaif, 
a golden haired woman does move 
a brown papered library and does 
in a leather chair. It is far from 
too often, because what the lady sé 
the situations in which she finds hers 
the story which envelops her, are & 
from the normal ways of the wot 
What do we mean when we say a thif 
is “dramatic,” in real life? We m 
as a rule, that it is extraordinary, lu 
full of sharp contrasts. And isn’t 
due to the fact that it has so long} 
a convention of the stage to deal wit 
the lurid, the extraordinary, the sharp! 
contrasting? Moreover, in a play wil 





es but two or three hours in the 
tation, a story has to be unfolded 

ch in real life would’ doubtless 
etch over the space of weeks or 
rs. The drama must leave out a thou- 
gand times more than it puts in, it must 
concentrate on the salient things. It 
Must represent a whole forest by one 
e, a whole life-history by one event. 


Why Tricks Die Hard 


THAT is why the task of writing a 
Play is so difficult, and that explains 
hy so many writers fail at it. To leave 

t is the hardest task in art. Play writ- 
‘ng is the art of leaving out, quite as 
“much as the art of putting in. But im- 
vement has been made in playwrit- 
“ing, as in most other things, and now-a- 
‘days certain conventional aids to leav- 
‘ing out, certain artificial tricks practiced 
“by the dramatists to explain what has 
happened between acts, what has been 
“omitted from the actual telling of the 
‘story, are no longer approved. When 
‘all is said, they are tricks. When all is 
$aid, they are false to life, and are 
Merely machinery—while the play 
claims a reality for itself. If the plot can 
unfolded without them, so much the 
Petter, so much the nearer is it to life, 
much the less conventional. Drama- 
tists are now learning how to unfold a 
Story on the stage without resort to the 


‘Soliloquy and the stage servant, the 


servant in whom nobody is really in- 
terested, who has nothing whatever to 
do with the vital part of the play. 
And who will be the next to die? 
Are there no volunteers' for this noble 
martyrdom? We suggest the stage vil- 
lain. We humbly assert that the stage 
villain works too hard, and the drama- 
tists not hard enough. We are firmly 
convinced from our own limited -ex- 
perience in life that the ills and misfor- 
tunes which beset our paths are not, 
in the majority of instances, brought 
about by well dressed knaves who smoke 
cigarets, and who are quite deficient in 
all the minor graces of character, such 
as honesty, the respect for friendship, 
reverence for female virtue, and the like. 
We are firmly convinced that these ills 
and misfortunes come to most of us 
through our own lack of foresight or 
our own weaknesses of character. We 
would like to see a drama built upon 
this assumption. What a novelty it 
would be! It would be almost as much 


of a novelty as a play about an unhappy 


wife, who was not unhappy because her 
husband had neglected her for “busi- 
ness,” but because he recognized her 


limited intelligence and her unlimited 
frivolity, and was bored by them. A — 
few years ago we would not have dared ~ 
to hope that we ever should see such 
a drama. But we have seen the passing 
of the stage servant, and we are almost 
ready to hope for anything now! 
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UT. inthe Berough ef-the Bronx, 


+. just beyond-the northernmost.-ex- 
+ «>: tremity of the-Third-Avenue: ele- 
wated railroad.in. New York, stands a 
tall .edifice: more .-than-.a- hundred - feet 
square, all,of glass, with the- exception 
of its-iron frame -and -a- four-story -con- 
crete. office building at one corner, -on 
which.is inscribed. the single: significant 
word “Edison.” This structure inside is 
a combination of the stage of a theatre 
and a photograph gallery.-It is a play- 
house without auditorium, curtain, foot- 
lights, or stage door, but with every 
other accessory pertaining--to- a play- 
house; a theatre in which the play is 
only rehearsed—for the audiences who 
will see the performance will be in thou- 
sands of-other theatres, hundreds-and 
thousands of miles away. 

This. combination of theatre and 
photograph gallery has something” like 
150 actors, actresses, daneers; and acro- 
bats on its pay-roll;it has four stage di- 
rectors and five scene painters, with a 
full complement of stage carpenters and 
scene shifters, and in it are produced, 
under the patents of Thomas A. Edison, 
a great part of the-negative films -that, 
_ Subsequently reproduced as positives, 
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are exhibited daily in 10,000 moving 
picture theatres in the United States 
alone. It is the biggest institution of the 
kind in the world. 

When the writer arrived at the Edi 
son “studio,” as it is called, on the morte 
ing after the December blizzard in N 
York, a big touring car carrying some 
half score of actors and actresses in ¢0s- 
tume and make-up, with a stage mam= 
ager and a photographer, was just leav- 
ing for the open fields of the Bronx @ 
take advantage of the snow in obtaining 
a scene for the picture play taken from 
Rex Beach’s story of Alaskan life, 
“Pardners.” Inside the building, on the 
big stage, twice the size of that of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, three other 
picture plays were being rehearsed, on€ 
from Richard Harding Davis’ story; 
“Ranson’s Folly,” another from 4 
Norton’s story, “Sandy the Substitut 
which first appeared in The Red Book 
Magazine, and the third, an origi 
comedy sketch for the camera, call 
“The Parson’s Umbrella.” The specta 
was very much like that. behind 
scenes at any other dramatic reheat 
only that the players when not a 
rehearsing their parts were all 
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would be the auditorium of a thea- 
, and the stage and the floor were on 
same level, with no intervening cur- 
tain. It was a picturesque change from 
the personnel of the prosaic New York 
streets to come in suddenly upon the 
painted men and women of the mimic 
_ photographic world; for, while the fron- 
tier costumes of “Sandy the Substitute,” 
harmonized well enough with the uni- 
forms of the soldiers in “Ranson’s Fol- 
” the quaint raiment of the players in 
e Parson’s Umbrella” gave the big 
ai the aspect of a masquerade. 

e scene that was being rehearsed 
from Davis’ story represented Trader 
Cahill’s store at the army post of the 

ins, with a notice posted in sufficient- 
fare print so that it might be read by 
re audiences when the picture-play 
- should be produced—“$500 Reward for, 
the Capture, Dead or Alive, of Red 
" Rider for Stage Coach Robbery.” There 
were real sugar-cured hams, real beans, 
“teal whiskey bottles and cigar-boxes, 


' real blankets, real rubber ponchos, and — 


red bandana handkerchiefs, real canned 
' tomatoes, real buffalo robes, real sad- 
» dies and bridles, and all the other indis- 
¢riminate stock of a real post store in 
Cahill’s place; there were real cards 
and poker chips on the table under 
the window. The actor who played 
Lieut. Ranson, the Ouidaesque hero, 
_ looked the real thing, while Mary Cahill 
_ Was pretty enough in the picture to ac- 
count for the dénéument of the story. 
Half a dozen well-set-up men in the 
uniform of the United States army 
_ Swaggered about, while the stage direc- 
tor was explaining the part of Sergeant 
 ° the burly actor who was to 
play that grizzled warrior, and a photog- 
Tapher kept-the scene under constant 
Surveillance through his camera, though 
no intention of doing his part until 
fter a final rehearsal. The photographer 
is almost as important a personage in 
the manufacture of a picture-play as the 
Stage director ; for, while a play may be 
fect from the dramatic point of view, 
inless the camera gets it exactly right, 
it will be worthless for purposes of re- 
Production. The photographers’ view- 
Oint is also that of the future audi- 
mces, aml correspondingly important. 


THE SCENE from “Sandy the Sub- 
stitute” was in the Rocky Mountains, 
the back drop representing a vista of a- 
hundred miles across the snow-clad — 
peaks, while the stage was built up for 
25 feet to represent an equally wild 
stretch of country, with a real tent in 
the foreground. The effect of snow cov~ 
ering the ground and piled up on the 
tent and the adjacent rocks and bushes 
was obtained by the liberal use of saw- — 
dust, over which flour was sifted by | 
means of a sieve on a long pole, Sandy, 
a big-bearded, big-hearted, and big- 
boned frontiersman of the familiar Bret 
Harte type, is the “substitute” for his 
friend, the sheriff, who is laid up with 
a broken leg; and according to the story 
the substitute goes out to bring in a 
desperado, who is “wanted,” and who, 
with his wife, occupies. the tent in the 
mountains, By the magic of the camera 
the struggle of the two men handcuffed 
together in a storm over the twenty-five 
feet of stage is made to extend in the 
photographic reproduction over a seem- 
ing area of a quarter of a mile. The 
actors who played Sandy and the des- 
perado were far better performers than 
one sees in the average melodrama, and 
the debonair young woman, in fetching 
buckskin coat, skirt, and leggings, who 
played the part of the bad man’s wife 
and assisted him in his attempts to es- 
cape, would have done credit to any 
stage. The story ends with Sandy’s re- 
fusal of the reward of $5,000 for the 
other’s capture, his final acceptance of 
it, and his handing it over to the des- 
perado’s wife, who has attempted his 
life. 

The picture-play, “Sandy the Sub- 
stitute” opens with the hero searchi 
with a field-glass from a mountain 
for the tent in which the desperado and 
his wife are hidden, .the audience being 
shown the scene on the stage as it ap- 
pears through the glass. This effect was 
produced by painting a canvas about 
8x10 feet to represent.the mountain 
vista that has already been described, 
the canvas being photographed as it was 
moved slowly to follow the measured 
sweep of Sandy’s field-glass across the 
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: - original scene, until it uncovered the 


tent in the foreground. The scene then 
changes suddenly to the stage, and the 
action commences. 


Talented Players Employed 


THE leading actors and actresses 


- in the Edison picture-plays are all men 


and women of ability and experience, 
»some of them of prominence on the real 
stage. Indeed, M’lle Pilar-Morin, with 


- whom the studio has a contract for her 


exclusive appearance in motion pictures, 


"holds a foremost position in her art. It 


is noticeable that some players are nat- 
ural pantomimists, while others find it 
dificult clearly to express emotions 
which are supposed to direct their ac- 
tions unless they have lines to speak. As 


+ picture-play manuscripts consist largely 


of descriptions of character, explana- 
tions of emotion, instructions for en- 
trances and exits, and other stage di- 
rections, and contain but few lines 
merely for guidance, those players who 


- from long habit can only act when they 


are talking invent their lines as they 
go along—sometimes with ludicrous re- 
sults. : 

Edward W. Townsend, the dramatist, 
famous as the author of “Chimmie Fad- 
den,” who writes sketches for original 
picture-plays for the Edison Studio, re- 
lates an incident in point that occurred 
during a rehearsal of one of them. In 
this play of Townsend’s there is a scene 
on a tenement house roof in which a 
stout old Irish woman comfortably gos- 
Sips with a neighbor, when a tenant ap- 
pears who pretends to be- an honest 
peddier, but who is more than suspected 
of being a sneak thief—and looks it. 


Where Distractions are Plenty 
“DURING rehearsals’ the capable 


actress playing the frish woman had ad- 


mirably expressed her objection to the 
presence of the thief with action and 
muttered rage,” says Townsend. “But 
when the scene was’ on, the camera 
clicking sixteen pictures a second, the 
stage manager shouting warnings and 
directions designed to keep everyone 
keyed up, the actress suddenly found 


need of speech to express her obj 
to the thief. 

“Her sputters of honest rage were 
enough. Staring at him as he deposite 
his fake peddler pack near her, she ex- 
claimed with a quaint backward jum 
of her memory to aid extempore speech 

“*Get along wid ye, thief that ye are 
Sure it’s little ye look now like ye did 
whin I seen ye last, playing dude wit 
Jahn Drew!’ 

“The player thief had appeared ia 
Drew company as a fop, the while the 
player Irish woman was sweeping th 
stage in the finery of an aristocra 
dowager. The pathetically drawn face 
of the thief twinged with the pain 
effort to conceal expression, but all 
lusion was speedily shattered by a hea: 
guffaw and the scene had to be sta 
all over again.” 

The players in the motion pictu 
respond to the first call for rehea 
made up and dressed for their pa 
for while they will be photographed 
the scene only after one or two hours 
instruction, and when they are “pat, 
there must be no delay for dressing, I 
they become “stale.” They are instruct® 
ed and drilled in the situations in wh 
they are to appear, the story they are f 
tell, and the emotions they are to por 
tray by gesture and play of featur 
alone, and at the precise moment f 
the stage director finds that they af 
keyed up to the right pitch, the pho 
raphers’ work begins. The principal a 
ots have probably read the play ant 
may have done some rehearsing before 
a mirror, but the minor players depemt 
upon instruction at rehearsals to lea 
how their movements and facial exp 
sion are to help to interpret a story W 
which they are unacquainted. 


What the Pictures are Like : 


THE camera which takes the me 
tion pictures that appear to be life s 
on the screen at the theatre is no laf, 
than an ordinary one, the individual p 
tures measuring only an inch by th 
quarters of an inch, A full length 
ture play film is about 1,000 feet 
and contains about 16,000 separate f 
tutes, the average rapidity in se 





vatives being about 16 per second. 
‘mechanism of the camera is such 
each of these pictures is stationary, 
‘the roll of film on which they are print- 
id coming to a full stop an average of 
times per second. It is essential in 
reparing a motion play for reproduc- 
tion to figure on the scenes coming with 
“in the 1,000-foot limit; otherwise, 
" enough will have to be cut out to reduce 
to that space. It requires an average 
18 minutes to run off the thousand 
st of film before an audience, and 
managers consider that that length of 
time is sufficient for any moving-picture 
“performance.” : 
Some of the makers of moving-pic- 
ture films do inside work altogether, and 
some of them only outside work, while 
‘the Edison company does both. The 
actors prefer inside work, because they 
are not annoyed by curious spectators as 
they are when rehearsing in the fields. 
The residents of the open and wooded 
parts of the Bronx where the Edison 
actors rehearse have, however, become 
‘accustomed to every kind of strange 
Phenomena—to bands of Indians 
Whooping as they dash through the 
bads and bypaths ; to troops landing on 
the river banks ; to villagers dancing on 
| the green; to every variety of battle, 
‘murder, and sudden death at their very 
“doors. Sometimes, however, strangers 
Chance upon a rehearsal to their un- 
‘Dounded astonishment, and: frequently 
complications follow. 


When the Public Breaks in 


_ ONLY a short time ago a scene from 
the French Revolution was being en- 
‘acted, for instance. A guillotine had 
Deen erected by the roadside, and a 
howling mob had assembled about it. 
the mimic execution was going forward 
in the most lifelike manner, and 250 feet 
Of film was speeding smoothly through 
camera. The dramatic moment had 
st arrived: the condemned man, with 
priest beside him, stood under the 
g knife; the savage-faced mob 
Waved its arms in fierce exultation— 
a touring car swept around a 

in the road. 
The women in the car, finding them- 


selves face to face with this extremely 
realistic picture, broke into piercing 
screams, while the startled. chauffeur. 
brought his machine to an abrupt stop. - 
The disturbance was too much for the 
actors, and the condemned man, the 
priest, and the mob turned to see what 
was the matter. The motorists compre- 
hended the situation in a moment and — 
sped away, but the film was ruined. 

On another occasion the company was 
rehearsing an Eighteenth Century mar- 
riage ceremony in a picturesque storie 
church, the sexton of which had given 
them permission to form a procession 
in the vestibule, whence it was to de- 
scend the steps, to be caught by the 
camera outside. After many rehearsals 
the final performance was begin. Every- 
thing was moving finely, The bride in all 
the loveliness of her property bridal veil - 
and paper orange blossoms was walking 
with becoming timidity down the steps. 
Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, 
several excited figures rushed into the 
picture. A wild scene of corifusion fol- 
lowed. The groomsman tried to eject the 
intruders, and an unseemly struggle en- 
sued, all of which was recorded with 
pitiless exactness by the moving-picture 
machine, When the actors in Eighteenth 
Century costume were separated from 
the others, it was ascertained that they 
were trustees of the church, who con- 
sidered the camera a sacrilegious instru- _ 
ment in the circumstances. They pointed 
out that the stage clergyman, for all his 
white wig and sanctimonious expression, 
had not been regularly ordained, and ar- 
guments were useless. 


_A Monster Business Project 


THE negatives of the Edison films 
are developed at the studio in the Bronx, 
but are sent to the great central plant 
in East Orange, N. J., for reproduction 
as positives, whence they are shies 
all over the world. The annual product 
of the Edison company is only a frac- 
tional part of the total that is absorbed 
by the 10,000 moving-picture theatres 
and exhibitions that are in operation in 
the United States at the present time, 
and which represent an investment of 
$40,000,000. Licenses under Edison 
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patents in this country alone produceup- 
wards of 60,000,000 feet of:films,-con- 
‘taining more than a billion and a ‘half 
separate photographs. The. gross reve- 
nue from the moving-picture theatres 
in the United States last yeat (1909) is 
estimated at $80,000,000, ana they paid 
in wages and salaries approximately 
$37,000,000 to 75,000 officéfs and ém- 
ployees. weiter 
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Censorizing the Pictures ** 


The moving-pictures business, having 
‘suffered in its earlier development at the 
hands of unscrupulous managets who 
gave vulgar or indecent exhibitions, the 

rincipal manufacturers of' films ‘have 
joined together, in the interests'of public 
taste and morals, for the puirpos€ ofrais- 
ing the standard of their oftpuftestheti- 
cally and artistically. The manétfactwrets 
_who have entered into this*combmmation, 
-aside from the Edison company;-are the 
‘Biograph Company, the Essanay- Film 
~Company, the Kalem Company, the 
Lubin Manufacturing Company, the 
George Melies Company, the Selig 
Polyscope Company and the Vitagraph 
Company, all of America, with Pathé 
Fréres and the Gaumont’ Corfipariy of 
Paris, and the Urban Eclipse Conipariy 
of London. The method of effectitig 
the purpose for which ttey Have or- 
ganized is by voluntarily submitting, 
without appeal, all their - productions 
to the censorship of representatives: of 
certain well known religious, ethical, 
charitable and political societies, which 
comprise the City Vigilance League, 
the Ethical Society League, the Fed- 
eration of Churches, the League of Po- 
litical Education, the Neighborhood 
Workers’ Association, thé’Peoplée’s In- 
stitute, the Public Educ&tional ’:Asso- 
ciation, the Society for-the »Preven- 
tion of Crime, the Women’s Politi- 
cal League, and the Association - of 
Moving Picture Exhibitors of , New 
York State. The Censoring Committee 
meets once a week in thé office of the 
- Edison Company in Fifth Aventié, New 
York, where the previous week’s dutpiut 
of the licensed makers is displayed ora 
screen, and a vote is taken on’ each ‘pic- 
ture shown. Only two or thtée -fitms 


have been vé6t@d against thus fars 
although-in-no instance was-the-ob 
tion based upon-a .question- of ‘mor 
but rather of taste in the matter of. 
entertainment -of women and childr 
‘the makers’ have in each instance 
stroyed —- 


‘the censored ‘films. : 
+ HAE 4 oe FA pee ae, f 
Moving’ Picture Matinée Idols’ 
? ser? 7 ft Mt HER iB ett, teas 
=PHE supetintendent of* the Bdisoy 
-Studio;-Horace’G:, Plympton; sees.a n 
- development in-the-moving-pictute-fiel 
in the circumstance that the audience 
-are becoming acquainted with the fez 
tures of actors whose photographs 
see itioré than once in the picture plays 
afid that as a consequence managers af 
‘asking’ for portraits of favorites to Hang 
‘in théatre lobbies. Wherefore it thay 
“Oceu¥ that ari’actor shall Becdine a sta 
“or a’matinée ddok-by" reason ‘of ‘the *at 
-miration of picture-playgoers ‘who tha¥ 
-never: sees anything: more ©f-him-than 
his:counter feit-_presentment<on.a screen, 
Whether or not the~actor- derives 
same amount of pleasure- from t 
adulation when he is unable to see 
admirefs before him, while he plays t 
on their emotions,’ 4S otherwise, is” 
psychological ‘qitestion that’ niiglit® 
pefid somewhat upon his "terfiptrameélit. 
'  Astyet therethave Been batefew:ac 
 of-Feading rank to allow thémselves 
be photographed in picture-plays,-ov 
ito the circumstance'that they might th 
impair their drawing power at the,reg 
lar theatres. As there is no predict 
how far the moving picture move 
will extend, however, Mr. Plymptom 
‘oes hot cériside? it outside the’ bound 
of possibiitythat eventually ottt'lead 
utheatteal “Companies may appear™on 
“screens “before audiences *in*darket 
-auditoriums.:There is-a further :pomt 
. difference-between ‘playing: for an audi- 
ence or for a photographer that intere 
_ the actor, -which lies in the fact that 
the latter-instance- he may live at 
atid do‘his work ‘in the daytime, like 
* othér aftisati:’ Moredver, thougt his 
“ary is nt 8olarge as if he-Appeared 
“thé Stages he thay dfaw it*for fif 
“weeks i the year instead of thirty oF 
forty, and bid farewell: to: one 
*starrds: ” age > 
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WHERE THE MOVING PICTURES ARE MADE 


The fact that the Edison company has” 
in course of preparation a film depicting 


Another phase of the development 
of the picture play is the “dramati- 
zation” of the works of the standard 
novelists, which is only just begun, and 
which is of interest to all writers, since 


they will be paid royalties on any of 


their productions that the moving pic- 
ture people put on their films. Rex 
Beach has personally prepared “Pard- 
ners” for reproduction in a picture play, 
for which he has been handsomely paid, 
aside from his prospective royalties, and 
other writers with talent for theatrical 
work will no doubt be called upon to do 
likewise. 


the perennial story of “Alice in Won- 
derland,” suggests an immense field in 
the best literature of all ianguages for 
moving picture exhibitions. A hint of 
what may come in this direction is 
further found in the circumstance that 


W. S. Gilbert’s play, “Tragedy and 


Comedy,” with M’lle Pilar Morin in the 
leading rdle, was so much of a success 
as a picture play that it has been 
brought back to a New York theatre for 
a second run, after having been “played” 
throughout the country. 


A BATTY BEAR STORY 


Paul Batty, whose trained bears are famous, tells of a recent occurrence at a 
theatre where he was playing. The management had advertised far a boy and 
long before the time at which they were to apply the lobby of the theatre was 
packed by small boys who hoped to get the job in a theatre where they could see 
the show without paying. : 

One small, red headed youth was seen to be circling through the crowd and 
Batty, who had come down to give the bears a morning rehearsal, noticed that 
the boys that were spoken to slipped-from ‘the place. Curious to learn the reason 
the trainer drew near and listened. 

“Lookin’ for that job?” queried the red topped youngster and the other ad- 
mitted that he was. 

“I was going to ask for it, but I don’t want it now. I’m just hanging around 
to see the fun. It’s the bear man that wants a boy. The last boy he had the bears 
ate up last night.” 

“All up?” queried the startled listener, and the other confirmed the fact with 
a wealth of gray detail that caused half a dozén -boys within hearing to leave 
the lobby with all speed. Before the manager got down there was but one boy 
Waiting in the lobby and the job went to him. A fertile imagination had made 
the job a certainty for the red headed kid, who some day will rise from office boy 
to be manager. Batty does not carry a boy with the act and the tale was a fabri- 
Cation designed to get the others out of the way. : 
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IVE years ago, when I left Eng- 

land to come to America as a 
member of Miss Eleanor Rob- 

son’s company under the manage- 
ment of Liebler & Co., I considered 
myself a_ well-educated, well-in- 
formed man. I had been on the Lon- 
don stage for some time and knew 
“my England. Also I thought I had a 
fair knowledge of the rest of the 
world, but New York surprised me. 

I had heard and read of that city, its 

_ talf buildings, its perpetual business 
activity, its continuous whirl, but my 
' imagination had not been adequate 
_ #0 conceive it as it really is. My ini- 
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tiation to America was strenuous to” 
a degree. Perhaps if I had remained © 
a little while in New York I might” 
have gradually grown accustomed to 
the change in atmosphere from cozy, 
restful England. 

I did not remain there, however 
and two days from date of my arti 
val in America I boarded a train for” 
Minneapolis, for a trip of two days 
and two nights. Think of England, 
where I had lived all my life, as a 
island where you can start from the” 
center and land in the sea after 4 
four-hour rail journey going sout# 
east or west and in Scotland ‘goit 
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OPENING AN ENGLISHMAN’S EYES © 


‘north, and you may have some slight 
conception of my feelings on that 
journey from New York to Minne- 
apolis. 

I felt like a boy taking his first trip, 
and I expect ‘I acted like one. When 
it began to grow late the porter asked 
me if I did not want to go to bed. 

“Where?” I inquired. I was accus- 
tomed to our English coaches with 
their separate compartments, in 
which travelers slept upon the seats 
if they wished to nap on their short 
journeys, and I had been wondering 
what I would do for two nights and 
two days on a train. 

_ “In there,” the porter led me to 
my berth—which he had made up— 
and pointed between the curtains. 

That was my introduction to the 
American sleeping car. 

When we did reach Minneapolis I 
thought I was at the end of the earth. 

“Surely this is all,” I said. “We 
' must go back now.” 

_ “Go back,” one of the company ex- 

claimed, “why we are only half way 

_ to the Pacific coast, and we’ve scarce- 
ly started our tour.” 

“Great land!” I exclaimed, . with- 
out any consciousness that my ex- 
clamation was also expressing my 
thoughts. “What a country! But 
you're joking, aren’t you?” . 

They laughingly assured me they 
were not, and I soon was convinced. 
For that first trip was just the be- 
ginning. On that tour we went west 
from Minneapolis, across the prairies, 
over the mountains—and such moun- 
tains. In England ‘if one climbs to 
the summit of a hill five hundred feet 
_ high he is on top of a mountain and 
likely to freeze in the high altitude. 

We went up into British Colum- 
bia, down to Portland, Seattle, etc., 
and then took the wonderful trip 
along the Pacific coast to San Fran- 

. We seemed always to be trav- 
eling. The country seemed inter- 
‘minable; the: mountains overpower- 


ing, the prairies endless, the rivers 
more like lakes when compared with 
our English streams. 

Since then I have made several 
tours of America, and while I am 
continually being amazed at the niag- 
nitude of the country, at the wonder- 
ful things that have been accom- 
plished here in so short a time, I am — 
in a better frame of mind to appre- 
ciate, to study the things I see and 
to realize their significance. And I 
can feel that I have absorbed some. 
of the “growing and doing spirit” of 
the land. 

The London Times recently sent 
one of its financial editors to the 
United States to write a series of 
articles on the industrial and finan- 
cial conditions here. One of the things 
he sent back was a statement to the 
effect that the European conception 
of America, derived from reading 
about the doings of the “400” of New 
York and the financiers of Wall 
Street and the “Captains of Indus- 
try,” is all wrong. He warns the read- 
ers of the Times that the English- 
man who thinks business in America 
insecure, is deceiving himself. He 
tells of the foundation for the value 
of American securities, a foundation 
of solid wealth based upon modern 
scientific methods of development; 
he says that the wealth of the United 
States is in excess of $120,000,000,000 
—a row of figures too large to be 
comprehended until one compares 
them with the wealth of European 
lands and learns that the United 
States could buy most of Europe; he 
tells of the annual savings of the 
American people, placing the figures 
at five billion dollars or more! of the 
more than eight billion dollars worth 
of the products of the farms, and of 
other billions that come from’ the 
mines, etc. 

I doubt whether the readers of 
these articles, who have not been over 
your great country, can appreciate 
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their significance. I know I could not 


_ have appreciated it five years ago. 


The astounding thing about it all, 
to me, is that so much has been done 
- in so short a time. When I was in 
Milwaukee I saw the site of the little 
log “house” built in 1838—the first 
- “house” built in that city. To-day 
there are more than 300,000 inhabit- 
ants in Milwaukee. That first house 
was built after Queen Victoria as- 
’-eended the throne of England, and 
_ Milwaukee’s history is spanned by 
the years of a single life! 

I was and am still being surprised 
at the number of people I meet over 
here who have known me in England, 
or- have known my friends. Up in To- 
ronto I met a man whom I used to 
know well in England. He had _ gone 
through his money, an income of 
$25,000 a year or more, and lost his 
capital, and had come to the New 
World—for we still call America the 
New World. At that time he was a 
private in the Royal Canadian Dra- 
goons. He seemed quite contented. 
He said he had made a fool of him- 
self but he was trying to be a man 
and see it through! He hoped in time 
to become a captain. I feel sure that 
he will—for the spirit of the land has 
gotten into him. 

Americans have been called a na- 
tion of optimists. Perhaps they are, 
but it seems to me that their optim- 
ism is founded upon a record of 
achievements unsurpassed, un- 
equalled even, in the history of the 
world. Success is in the air—every- 
where. People expect success as a 
matter of course—because success al- 
ways has come. 

With the freedom of action that 
comes from living in so great a coun- 
try, comes a freedom of thought that 
enables Americans to be successful. 
There is some class prejudice here, 
but it is so little when compared with 
the class prejudice of Europe that it 
seems nothing. If a man starts here 


as a bricklayer and works his way tg” 
the top in the business world, an 
knows how to behave himself o 
wise, he is not tabooed because of 
former station in life. He is accep 
for what he is and what he does 
is judged by that standard. The fe 
circles that will not judge him by 
standard form only a small part 
the true Americans, and their o 
ion really amounts to very little. 
America has been, and is, the 
of opportunities, and its people 
taken advantage of those oppo: 
ties. This is just as true in the th 
rical world as in the business world ” 
in general. The theatre in England 
is practically limited to the theatre o 
one city—London. An actor in Am 
erica has a hundred chances where 
England he would have but one. In 


- England the manager, who usually 


is the actor playing the leading pi 
will ask the actor applying for a posi- 
tion: ; 

“Who are you and what have you | 
done?” Be 

‘Then, if he has a part similiar 
the parts the actor has been playi 
he may consider engaging h 
otherwise, the applicant is 
away empty handed. 

In America the manager, who 
dom is an actor but usually is a bush | 
ness man of well balanced judgment, 
asks: 

“What can you do and what ¢ 
you want to do?” 

If he likes the actor, but hasn’t a 
thing exactly like the work he 
been doing, the manager is very 
to give him a trial in some other 
of work. . 

In England you.accept what 
manager offers you and are glad @ 
the chance to take it; you play 
same kinds of parts to the same 
diences year in and. year out. I em 
pect to return to England some ¢ 


and see some of my old friends 


playing juvenile parts at seven 
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‘The number of theatres that Lon- 
don will’ support is limited, and of 
course the number of “stars”—we do 
not call them stars in England—the 
_ city will support is quite limited. 
There frequently is little incentive to 
_ make a man try to do much more 
_ than just enough to retain his posi- 
tion. If he should do a great deal bet- 
ter he might eventually get a theatre 

of his own and become an actor- 
manager; if he should do only a little 
better yet detract from the ap- 
plause of the manager, which that 
gentleman considers his own private 
property, then he is likely to be hunt- 
ing for another engagement. 
- In America the actor is allowed a 

free hand. It is up to him to make 
good, and he always has the assur- 
ance that just as soon as he is worth 
it he will get to the top, and also 
that there will be plenty of room at 
the top, “not -only for him but for 
dozens of others who are striving to 
reach the same place. 

The “market,” if I may use the 
word, for good actors is continually 
increasing in America, increasing just 
as rapidly, or more so, than the sup- 
ply. New cities are springing up al- 
most in a day and they build good 
theatres and want good plays and 
good players. 

The motto of Americans—un- 
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spoken perhaps, and perhaps even 
unformed in thought—is: : 

“There is success enough for all 
who deserve it; come try your hand 
and prove your position.” 

Since I have been with Liebler & 
Co.—which is all the time I have 
been in the United States—I have 
had a number of different kinds of 
parts to play. Mr. George Tyler, who 
looks after the production of the 
plays of this firm, when he has a new 
play he wants me to dppear in, lets 
me read it, and then asks me: 

“Well, what do you think of the 
part of So-So? Can you play it?” ~ 

After reading the play over care- 
fully, I will reply: 

“T think I.can play So-So, and I'd 
like to try it.” 

“All right, my boy,” he will reply, 
“go ahead. It’s up to you to make 
good.” 

This seems to me to be so thor- 
oughly typical of the spirit of this 
wonderfully progressive country and 
its people. Given the chance, the 
field is open, the start is fair. Go 
ahead, my boy, it’s up to you! 








‘By MAURICE BROWN KIRBY 


ICTOR HERBERT and a party of 
friends had been discussing the ac- 
complishments of Henry W. Sav- 
age in musical affairs. After the conver- 
‘sation was over Mr. Herbert remarked: 
“What a quiet, unostentatious man he 
must be. Think of it! I have been identi- 
fied with theatrical matters for a num- 
ber of years and if Mr. Savage should 
walk into this room I would not- know 
him) I am personally acquainted with 
every other prominent manager in 
America, yet I do not even know what 
Mr. Savage looks like!” 
Mr. Herbert’s remark might have 
- been made by any number of other well 


known men intimately associated v 
things theatrical. Of all the leadif 
managers in America, Mr. Savage is t 
least known personally; and yet, in tf 
dimmest recesses of the one-ni 
stands every playgoer is familiar 
the name of Henry W. Savage 
knows that the Savage trademark 
stage production is practically syn 
mous with the word “sterling” stain 
on silver. 
Henry W. Savage is over six f 
tall and somewhere between forty: 
and fifty years of age. He has iron-gf@ 
hair, determined blue eyes, square j@® 
as strong as a bear-trap, and a chin 
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"WHO IS HENRY W. SAVAGE? 


on which stones might be broken. His 
college course was taken at Harvard, 
- where he was a classmate of Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of whom an auto- 
graphed photograph hangs over Mr. 
Savage’s desk, in the New York offices 
of the latter, in Forty-third Street, just 
-west of Broadway. 
Frequently the men in his employ are 
_ asked, “What sort of a man is Savage, 
anyway?” And frequently even the men 
whose names are down on his pay-roll 
opposite big salaries are unable to en- 
Tighten their questioners anent the per- 
sonality of one whom many credit with 
possessing’ the biggest mind among the 
‘theatrical producers of America. 

This curiosity is largely due to Mr. 
Savage’s rule of avoiding personal pub- 
licity: for always he has made it a point 
to dodge the personal publicist. To every 
press-agent who goes on the rqad ahead 
of a Savage production there is given a 
pamphlet of instructions, familiarily 

-known as “The Savage Bible.” It is 
filled with rules for the government of 
his business managers—more generally 
‘known as press-agents—in the conduct 
of the executive branch of the attrac- 
tions with which they are associated. 


Savage “Bible” Lessons 


~ IN THIS “Bible” there is an import- 
ant clause to which specific attention is 
directed : 

Do'not write or have printed personal 
stories about Mr. Savage. Use his name 
only as a business asset. Playgoers do not 
come to the theatre’ to see managers, but 

- actors and plays. Accordingly direct your 
_ efforts to obtaining publicity for your at- 
__traction and the members of the cast. 

It is understood that the man who dis- 
obeys this rule automatically discharges 
himself. 

During one of his semi-annual trips 
to Europe and while he was spending a 
fortnight in Paris, preparatory to his 
Production of “The Prince of Pilsen” 
in the French: metropolis, Mr. Savage 

_Reatly avoided the attempt of an illus- 
trated newspaper to secure his photo- 
_ Staph. At first, the editor of the publi- 
" Sation wrote a polite note to the Ameri- 

an impresario, requesting his picture, 
‘0 which Mr. Savage replied that he 


would like above all else to oblige the 
editor, but unfortunately he did not pos- 
sess a photograph of himself. This re- 
ply, from a man in the theatrical busi- 
ness, amazed the French scribe, who 
once more indited a polite note reqnest- 
ing the address of some photographer, 
where a picture of “Monsieur Sauvage” 
might be secured. In his reply to this, 
“M. Sauvage” regretted to inform the 
editor that there was no such photo- 
grapher. This was true, as, shortly after 
his entrance into the theatrical business, 
when the newspapers and magazines — 
continually were sending requests for 
his picture, Mr. Savage bought all the 
photographic plates of himself in ex- 
istence and destroyed them. 

Not to be rebuffed, the French editor 
sent word that his own excellent photo- 
grapher would wait upon “M. Sauvage” 
and make of him a perfect likeness. To 
which “M. Sauvage” responded that 
deeply to his regret his business engage- 
ments made such demands upon his time 
that he would be forced to forego the 
intended honor. So the French editor 
got busy with an expert snap-shot man, 
instructing him. to wait at Mr. Savage's 
hotel until the latter appeared and get 
him at all hazards. 

On the following morning Mr. Say- 
age left his. hotel, accompanied by 
George Marion; the foremost American 
producer of musical plays, who had 
gone to Paris to direct the production of 
“The Prince of Pilsen.” A_ polite 
Frenchman stepped up to Mr. Savage, 
raised his hat, bowed, and said: “I have 
the honor to address M. Henri Sau- 
vage ?” 

Mr. Savage was about to acknowl- 
edge his identity when he spied a pho- 
tographer ready to snap his camera. Mr. 
Marion, whose head usually is filled 
with thoughts artistic, on which occas- 
ions he is somewhat absent-minded, had 
not overheard the question of the polite 
Frenchman and was walking slowly in 
the direction of the camera. In reply to 
the inquiry, Mr. Savage said: “No, I 


- regret to say I am not M. Henri Sau- 


vage, That is Mr. Sauvage.” And he 

pointed to Mr. Marion. 
Immediately the polite Frenchman 

signaled the photographic Frenchman, 
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_ and the latter snapped a picture of Mr. 
Marion, whom Mr. Savage rejoined 
without mentioning the incident.. A 
week later Mr. Marion walked into the 
theatre with a copy of an illustrated 
newspaper under his arm: “Odd thing, 
Governor,” he remarked to Mr. Savage, 
“these Frenchman have printed a pic- 
ture of me with your name under it.” 
“They did me a compliment, George,” 
was the answer. 


How He Does Business 


CONTRARY to general opinion, Mr. 
Savage’s office hours are not regulated 
by the clock. He is reputed to reach his 
office every morning shortly after eight 
o'clock, and to set things buzzing with 
such a buzz that everybody is kept hus- 
tling without surcease until late at night. 
This idea is erroneous. His hours are 
governed by the amount of work he has 
- to do. Generally speaking, this also is 
true of his headquarters staff, saving 
those who have regular detail worktodo 
for a certain number of hours daily. He 
does not waste words in compliments, 
but he is-affable in manner and fair in 
germ and his ear is ever open to 

sides of a controversy. He has no 
patience, however, with incompetency. 

During the late summer and early 
fall, when he is engaged in the work of 
producing two or three operas or plays 
simultaneously, everybody’s nose is kept 
on the grindstone for periods of two or 
three weeks, and the man whose knees 
or brains get weak during these stren- 
uous times had best make a secret of his 
fatigue. It is no place for a mental 
Sprinter.. But he has a habit of taking 
two or three days of rest and sea breeze 
on his yacht, The Marjorie, after a fort- 
night of fur-flying, and then the office 
staff has an opportunity to stretch, its 
legs and take a long breath. This yacht 
is Mr. Savage’s particular hobby. Usual- 
ly she lies at some convenient dock that 
may be reached in half-an-hour’s taxi- 
cabing. In the hot nights he sleeps 
aboard The Marjorie, while the skipper 


» steers a course to sea in search of a re- 


freshing breeze. 
__ On reaching his office at no particular 
“hour in the forenoon, Mr. Savage 


throws off his coat, filis the clay bow 
an old-fashioned pipe, with a 
stem, and works like the tradition 
beaver. When the pipe gets too hot, 
puts it aside and seeks solace for his’ 
nerves in a piece of chewing-gum, of 
which he keeps a wholesale supply i 
one of his desk drawers. The men w 
think, however, that because he has been © 
lolling on his yacht for a few days, k 
has not kept in touch with business mat. 
ters are quickly undeceived. ; 
A few hours after Mr. Savage's af- 
rival, his press- agent may receive a note 
in which the latter will be politely asked 
why the newspaper advertisements have 
not been changed daily, and there will 
follow forceful instruction to see that 
this is done. Also he has another fi 
idea about advertising his attraction 
that must be carefully regarded if the 
publicity promoter wishes to retain his 
peace of mind. The “Governor” in 
variably insists upon a supplementa 
line in an advertisement indicating the 
nature of the show that is advertised. 
“If I am selling millinery,” he sa 
“T want it explicitly stated that I hay 
millinery for sale; if neckties, say so 
shoes, say shoes. Is it not so? So, wh 
you are advertising ‘The Merry Wid 
ow,’ explain what ‘The Merry Widow’ 
is, by a supplementary line, readi 
‘Queen of Viennese Operettas,’ or “The” 
Musical Success of the Century,’ ~ 
something of the sort to inform the pub 
lic it is a musical production, and né 
a melodrama, comedy, farce, or. afy- 
thing else, except exactly what it is,” 
Mr. Savage has every detail of his’ 
business at his finger tips, and whem 
there is reason he can drive the diff 
ent members of his executive staff with 
the expertness of a crack whip guidi 
a four-in-hand. The man who has ma 
a mistake will do well to admit it 1 
hurry, for it is impossible to cloud 
“Governor’s” keen mind by circumle 
tion. It is believed :in his office that f 
can see around a corner, without be 
ing his neck. 


The Savage Right Hand 


AFTER yachting, horseback ridi 
his favorite recreation, and in the s 
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py weather of the late autumn he may 
be seen almost any morning galloping 
through Central Park, on which occa- 
sions he is accompanied by his confi- 
dential man, general manager, and fidus~ 
Achates, Madison Corey. 

No sketch of Mr. Savage would be 
complete without corollary mention of 
Madison Corey. Mr. Corey has an un- 
pretentious office on the second-floor 
front of the old brown-stone residence 
- in West Forty-third Street that is given 
over to the Savage offices. He is the 
man who stands between the “Govern- 
or” and annoying details and individ- 
uals. If some awful, long-haired person 

succeeds in butting into Mr. Savage’s 
private office with an awful, long-haired 
play, the tall impresario gives him a 
greeting and a farewell hand-shake, at 
the same time remarking, “See Mr. 
Corey, on the floor above.” 

And that hand-shake is typical of the 
man. If he has a desire to see you he 
grasps your hand and pulls you toward 
him with a welcome it is difficult to re- 
sist; but if there is no reason for your 
visit, and he want to get rid of you in 
a hurry, he grips your fingers near the 
ends, so that it is impossible for you 
to get a good hold, and gives your hand 
a firm and determined push, unfailing 
in its conviction that an immediate exit 
is the only proper, peaceful, and pleas- 
ant thing. 


Mr. Corey Loves Labor 


IN ADDITION to his numerous 
other duties, Mr. Corey has charge of 
the storehouse,” an interesting institu- 
_ fion in itself, which is owned by Mr. 
Savage, and where-all the Savage pro- 
ductions are built. With his habit of 

roughness and utter self-dependence, 
the “Governor” does not rely on inde- 
Pendent scenic artists, property and 
Scene builders, dressmakers, electrical 
experts, et al. He has his own people 
to look after these things, and frequent- 
ly as many as two hundred names are 
On the pay-roll of “the storehouse.” 

ff there is anything wrong with the 
Costumes at a dress rehearsal Mr. Sav- 

e calls for “Corey!” If the stage-man- 

is derelict in his duty, “What be- 
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came of Corey?” If the prima donna 
objects to the shape of her wig, or the 
color of some~ other woman’s gown, 
“Send for Corey!” If the scenery fails 
fo arrive in time from the storehouse, 
or the properties do not look like the 
real thing, “Tell Mr. Corey I want to 
see him immediately !” 

Mr. Corey is an indefatigable person 


who never loses his temper or equanim- — 


ity of mind and who works like a well- 
oiled piece of machinery. He has a 
physique that is proof against all-night 
and all-day work, and a mind that can 
be ruffled as readily as oil. Sometimes, 
when a thousand details are hurtling 
through that mind, he begins to talk to 
himself, but as soon as you catch him 
at it, he smiles and says he was trying 
to remember the words of a comic song 
that he heard several years before. His 
eyes are large and honest and blue. His 
teeth are white and regular, and ‘his 
smile is most pleasant and ingratiating. 
His face is just full enough to give to a 
listener the confidence that all fat men 
inspire, though it would be decidedly 
unfair to call him fat. 


The Property Eclairs 


DURING the dress rehearsal of “The 
Love Cure,” Mr. Savage did not like 
some properties in the way of pastry 
and fruit that were shown during the 
supper scene in the last act. 

“Where is Corey!” 

As usual, he was near by with a sten- 
ographer at his side. . : 

“Madison, where did you get those 
props?” asked Mr. Savage. “Here I am 
fifty feet from the stage, and the choco- 
late eclairs look more like dumbbells 
than the pastry they are supposed to 
represent. You know I am rather fond — 
of chocolate eclairs, Madison, and I 
know what they look like. You’d better 
clean out your property department and 
hire some new men. If you can’t do bet- 
ter than that we will get some real pas- 
try from a caterer.” 

“Why, I thought they were rather 
good,” rejoined Mr. Corey, with the — 
ever-ready smile. 

“T disagree with you!” And Mr. Sav- 
age bit the end off his cigar. 
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The next day they lunched together 
at the Knickerbocker. 
When luncheon was over the waiter 


brought in a big platter upon which sev-_ 


eral kinds of pastry were displayed. Mr. 
Savage selected two chocolate eclairs. 
‘The waiter carefully deposited them on 
his plate. Mr. Savage attempted to 
break them with his fork. They would 
*not break. Then he tried to cut them 
with his knife. They would not cut. 

. “These eclairs are stale,” he re- 
marked. “Hard as bricks !” 

__ Mr. Corey burst into merry laughter. 

- “Why the laughter?” said Mr. Sav- 
age .“Is the idea of stale pastry funny ?” 

And still Mr. Corey laughed. 

Mr. Savage picked up one of the 

eclairs. “Why, they are property 
 eclairs,” he observed. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Corey. “From the 
supper scene of “The Love Cure.’ The 
ones that looked like dumbbells when 
you were fifty feet distant.” 

Mr. Savage joined in the laughter 
and sent for the waiter. 

“Tie up a box of the best cigars in the 
~ house,” he said. And then to Mr. Corey: 
“Madison, I hope you will forgive me 
and accept the cigars. Surely they are 
on me.” His ever ready and graceful ad- 
mission when he is really in the wrong 
is one of the best proofs that Mr. Sav- 
age is a big man. 


The Savage Beginnings 


ORIGINALLY Mr. Savage was a 
real estate operator in Boston, with of- 
fices at 7 Pemberton Square, where they 
are still maintained under his active di- 
rection. About twelve years ago, with a 
business associate, Mr. Savage built the 
Castle Square Theatre in Boston as an 
investment. The first piece displayed in 
the house was a failure. Thereafter 
some difficulties were experienced in se- 
curing satisfactory attractions for the 
theatre, which finally was turned over 
to an impresario, who conducted ‘an 
opera company and presented the music 
classic at popular prices. Mr. Savage 
witnessed the premiére of the new com- 
pany, and then, dismissing the theatre 
from his mind, went about his real es- 
tate business. Before a month had 
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passed, however, it was patent that th 
Castle Square Theatre and its ope: 
company were not successful, and the 
box-office takings were too small to set- 
tle expenses. 
Unwilling to stand by and see failure 
written upon his venture, Mr. Sava 
set about to discover why the playhouse 
was not a success. During his investiga- 
tion of the trouble in which the com © 
pany was enmeshed, he became inter- 
ested in the stage and determined quiet- 
ly to take charge of the theatre and in 
troduce certain common-sense reforms 
both in the box-office and behind the | 
footlights, 
He decided to produce, adequately, 
grand opera in English at popular 
prices, varying the heavy repertoire 
with occasional presentations of the 
light opera classics. He engaged singers. 
with real voices and perfect enunciation, 
so that the audiences were enabled to 
understand what was happening on the 
stage. His chorus folk were hired with- 
out consideration of former expe 
rience, if they possessed fine natu 
voices. After a struggle, during which 
mastered the details of the business, 
Castle Square Opera Company ¢ 
veloped into a success at popular p 
and a few seasons later the organization” 
became known in Philadelphia, Atlant 
City, Washington, Buffalo, and Ba 
more, where the Yankee impresario 
succeeded in building up a clientele ¢ 
music lovers who could not afford 
pay the prices demanded by the leadit 
grand opera organizations. 


The Lure of Broadway 


MEANWHILE Mr. Savage had 
eye upon New York. Grand opera 
duced in English, he believed, would sti 
ceed in the metropolis, but it was diff 
cult to secure a satisfactory playhous 
for the introduction of his compat 
After consideration of the few avai 
able theatres he selected the Ameri 
at the corner of Eighth Avenue 
Forty-second Street, and began prepay 
rations for the metropolitan premiére © 
his company. Ten years ago when Mf 
Savage took it over, the American I 
tre, in theatrical parlance, was a @ 
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one. Failure after failure had marked 
its career, and when Mr. Savage signed 
his lease the house had been closed for 
more than a year. 
When the “wise ’uns” along Broad- 
_ way heard that the real estate man from 
Boston had obtained the American 
Theatre for the production of grand 
opera, they winked the other eye and 
expressed their feelings in that oft-re- 
' peated classic, “There’s a sucker born 
every minute.” Nothing daunted by 
these remarks, which reached his ears, 
Mr. Savage prepared for the opening. 

He placed George A. Kingsbury, a 
hustling and most competent man, in 
charge of the house as manager, and 
engaged James Forbes, now known as 
author of “The Chorus Lady” and “The 
Traveling Salesman,” as press-agent. 
Among the comedians who appeared in 
his light opera productions were Ray- 
mond Hitchcock and Frank Moulan, 
who afterwards became well-known 
musical-comedy stars. Many of his sing- 
ers in that company are now famous 
grand opera stars in Europe. 

From its inception the season was a 
_ success. The Castle Square Opera Com- 
y became an institution of musical 
- Importance, and at the end of the year 
a handsome profit was the result of the 
experiment for which disaster had been 
so freely predicted. Following his suc- 
cess at the American Theatre, Mr. Sav- 
age joined forces with Maurice Grau 
and organized the Metropolitan English 
Grand Opera Company, which played a 
season at the Metropolitan Opera house, 
supplemented by a tour of the bigger 

rican cities. 

Gradually the Savage opera company 
" Was improved until it developed into the 
/ us organization that ultimately was 
_ known throughout the United States 
“for its splendidly artistic presentations 
_ of “Parsifal” and “Madame Butterfly.” 
When Mr. “Savage obtained the 
_ Studebaker Theatre in Chicago his first 
: uction-was an opera called “Taren- 
tela,” which proved a failure, but this 
san was followed quickly by “King 
“ » Which was an overwhelming 
Success and made a fortune. In turn it 
Was followed by the numerous other 
| Slccesses that are associated with the 


name of Henry W. Savage. A i 
these are included “The Sultan of 
Sulu,” “The Prince of Pilsen,” “The © 
Yankee Consul,” “Peggy from Paris,” 

“The Yankee Tourist,” “The College 
Widow,” “The County Chairman,” 
“The Merry Widow,” “The Love 
Cure,” “Madame X,” and “Miss Pat- 
sy,” and a host of other productons, all 
of which have added luster to his name 
and brought something of value to the — 
American stage. 


The Key to Success 


MR. SAVAGE’S great success in the 
show business was largely due to his ap- 
plication of the methods which marked 
the conduct of his real estate affaits. 
When he became interested in the thea- 
tre it was the custom of managers to do 
business in a happy-go-lucky way that 
permitted much money to leak from 
potential profits. Mr. Savage eliminated 
these haphazard methods, and his con- 
sistent sticcess is the result. When a 
point is to be gained invariably he is 
“on his toes” and usually beats the other 
fellow to the coveted object. 

When he decided to do some market- 
ing in foreign fields, it was the custom 
of American managers to migrate an- 
nually to Europe during the months of 
June and July. As a result they would — 
all reach the other side about the same 
time, and a grand scramble would ensue 
for the American rights of European 
stage successes.» When Mr. Savage ob- 
served this condition, he quietly sailed 
away in May, and generally he would 
reach Europe before any other man- 
agers knew that he had left his offices 
in’ West Forty-third Street. 

As he speaks both French and Ger- — 
man fluently, he depends upon no un- 
certain counsel in selecting plays writ- 
ten in these two languages, which govern 
the tongues of the European countries 
in which the most important produc- 
tions are made. Reaching the other side 
in May he would visit the principal con- 
tinental cities, and before rival Ameri- 
can impresarios reached Europe, Mr. 
Savage would have witnessed and sé- 
lected the theatrical plums of the for-— 
eign season. 
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_ Noticing his propensity to get there 
first, his brother managers decided to 
sail in May instead of later in the sum- 
“mer, whereupon Mr. Savage, hearing of 
these intentions, departed for Europe in 
March. When others sailed in March, 
he booked his stateroom for January. 
No matter when the others leave he is a 
month or two ahead. 


The European End © 


MR. SAVAGE recently transferred 
his foreign headquarters from Paris to 
Berlin, and his offices there are presided 
over by Herman Felliner, an accom- 
plished linguist and experienced theat- 
_ ical man, who safeguards Mr. Sav- 
age’s foreign interests and keeps both 
- eyes and ears open for stage successes 
in every part of Europe. Mr. Fellner 
has a number of friends in every big 
continental city, who act as theatrical 
scouts. If a premiére of importance oc- 
curs in Budapest, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, or any other leading city, Mr. 
Feliner receives the news and imme- 


diately takes train for the town in which 
the new production is on view. Ifshe 
likes it he secures an option and cables” 
Mr. Savage. By the time the latter 
reaches Europe his agent holds twenty 
or thirty options upon plays and musical 
pieces which are local successes. Mr, 
Savage travels about Europe witnessing 
these productions, of which he has the - 
first refusal, selecting what he ‘wants 
and discarding the others. 

As a producing manager Mr. Say. 
age undoubtedly is one of the most suc 
cessful magnates of the present. genera- 
tion. Although he has had many oppor- 
tunities to take control of theatres, he ~ 
has never paid much attention to that © 
branch of the business in which most of — 
the money is made. He takes the same 
delight in developing a success that 
James R. Keene finds in breeding a” 
world-beating racer,: and, although too 
much of a business man to throw awa’ 
money on impossible things, there is lit- 
tle doubt that he looks upon the theat-— 
rical business as a recreative occupation 
rather than a business for the addition” 
of gold to the coffers that already af 
filled to overflowing. His productions 
invariably have been marked by good 
taste, intelligence, appreciation of th 

artistic, and avoidance of 
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the prurient. His manage- 
rial influence upon 
American stage. has been 
excellent, and it is hoped 
that he may long continue 
to bring to the theatre the 
business probity, refined 
intellectuality, and artistic 
dignity, which have made 
his name honored in 4 
profession upon which the 
white light of criticism al 
ways glares. 














HEN the American tourist hits 
Cairo, the first thing he will do is 


to satisfy that long-felt desire to- 


write his name in the register of Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, then ask to be directed to 
the nearest haberdasher’s, where he 
_tnay be able to purchase a white canvas 
topper” and a soft, flowing pugaree 
_ with which to gracefully drape it. This 
done, he is a self-proclaimed newcomer 
from the States, out to be “did” to the 
uttermost limit of his letter of credit. 
If it is not his first trip over, he will 
enter with a certain devil-may-care 
Swagger, pompously direct a flunky to 
Stand guard over his baggage while, 
with a flourish, he affixes his name to 
that book in which the signatures of 
Kings, potentates, sheiks of Arabia, 
pts, Armenian revolutionists, politi- 








cal refugees, ambassadors, dukes, mi- 
lords, French wine drummers, and the 
hoi polloi of America mingle as a demo- 
cratic unit for one blissful and frivolous 
season of gayety. For Cairo, like the 


Paris antique furniture stores, is the~ 


world’s bargain-counter for all the pop- 
ular, once popular and relegated notions 
concerning things theatrical and how to 


keep happy while the numerous dramat-_ 


ic and operatic stars of Europe are in 


the clutch of the American syndicates. — 


As I was saying, this last type of ex- 
perienced and biasé tourist knows his 
ground. He will both scowl and yawn in 
a bored-to-death fashion, so as to intim- 
idate the watery designs of the avari- 


cious servants. And the way he does it is — 


ine! 
of 


a sight to see, you can just i 
Over in one corner of the rotun 
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the hotel is a typical Englishman nurs- 
ing some two-penny thoughts and a bad 
- ease of the “swozzies,” his whole coun- 
tenance reefed tight like a belated smack 
at sea. But the true American is not con- 
tent merely to clap a hand over his 
mouth and, gently tapping his front 
teeth with a signet ring, apologize to his 
“mearest neighbor for this disgraceful 
_ exhibition of boredom, for he knows 
‘that the odds are against him. Gazing 
“askance, he is mentally aware that the 
fishy eyes of those underhanded menials 
are still fastened upon him. And the 
more he scowls, the fishier and the more 
_ fetrospective are the long distance cal- 
culations of those servants. 


The American Tourist Abroad 


FOR ALL that matter, the American 
tourist is the most ferocious and un- 
tamable of the roaming animals. He is 
also the most scathingly critical m his 
short-stop observations of foreigners at 
large, also the most “at home,” be he in 
Paris, Rome, Tokio, or London. 

For instance! 

The very next evening after his ar- 
fival in Cairo he will, in his circumnavi- 
gations of the town, eventually float into 
one of the minor music halls. And after 
he has scraped the bottom of his chair 
in a misdirected search for a hanger for 
his hat—only to find that in Cairo they 
thave retained the atrocious habit of 
_ keeping the head-gear at its proper ele- 

vation of usefuiness—he then begins to 

take a skillful audit of his surroundings. 
_ After he has heard to his astonishment 
a black-faced comedian from Lon’on 
trying to imitate an American negro, he 
either begins a second search under the 
seat for his hat or whispers hoarsely to 
the man next him: 

“Say, isn’t this rotten?” 

His neighbor, however, who happens 
to be a transplanted specimen from 
Ludgate Circus, sniffs at the fetid at- 
mosphere and looks noncommital. 

“What is it?” continues the disgust- 
ing parvenu from the shores of Ameri- 

ta. “Is it an Abyssinian fossil—or is it 
et an English joke?” — 
_ “Fancy, now!” ejaculates the Eng- 
lishman from Ludgate, “a chap that 


don’t know ’is own people! Why, 
dear fellow, that’s a sugar plantation 
scene on the Chicago Canal in Illinois, 
don’t you know. But wait until you hear 
the clever wag sing his Indian song 
Bully! Jolly original, don’t you know, 
Awfully amusing !” 

“T bet it is!” murmurs the American, 

But, odd to relate, he does not linger ” 
to hear those African airs which, though — 
indigenous to American soil and only 
effective when sung by an American 
artist, somehow filter across the At- © 
lantic, thence from London to Cairo— 
by steerage, perhaps—there to harass” 
the homesick ears of marooned wander- 7 
ers from the western hemisphere. And © 
not without good reason does the tour ~ 
ing American feel that the pet 7 
tures of his own people, among his own — 
people, have been maltreated by the © 
English comedians—at least that pat- E 


dom sees: 


Some Observations on Foreigners 


OF ALL the incompetent caricatur- 
ists, commend me to an Eaton 
whose cockney sticks in his mouth 7 
worse than Arabic gum! No matter: © 
what type of human monstrosity he en- 
deavors to imitate, his vockney is the © 
badge of his own shortcomings. The ~ 
English may have conquered the Irish 
and relegated the aristocracy of the 
Emerald Isle to the position of door 
usher in the House of Parliament, but 
never—no, never has either race dis 
covered the amusing possibilities of @ 
“take-off” on the other. For the real, 
genuine one-laugh-every-second vaude- 
ville comedian, give me the Americal 
artist every time; for he thinks more 
the “type” he assumes than of his owf 
personality and of ‘himself, as a human 
being obsessed by a sense of his own im 
portance and individuality. Even es 
random casts of a dime “tickle pare 
of the great American west aré not 
without honor, when compared ta 
stage humorists of England. 

And in America they have pro 
as a paradoxical truth, that they 
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sing in English cockney as well as in 
their own numerous dialects, which in- 
qlude a little border lingo on the side. 
Yes, indeed, if you really want to hear 
an artist sing “Meet Me at the Church,” 
“etc. go to any one of the better va- 
riety shows of the big cities of America 
and not to London. 

And the American who soonest learns 
to respect the actor folk of his own 
country is the man or woman who has 
had the opportunity of comparing Eu- 
ropean talent and methods with the con- 
ditions existing in the United States. I 
will even venture further than this. 
America excels ’em all except in the 
classical opera. Ever since “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” made a short but sensa- 
tional run—into the English Channel— 
England and Englanders have looked 
askance upon the United States as a 
benighted people with some scandalous 
notions. 

The second paradox is that the inno- 
cent American, firmly convinced of the 
inferiority of the players at home, goes 
to Europe with the erroneous idea that 
he is now to enjoy the luxuries of a real 
civilization and with the intention of re- 
juvenating his starved artistic tempera- 
ment with all that is quixotic and super- 
ficial. To say that we also can be super- 
ficial in America is only to emphasize 
the faults of Europe. This is why the 
Shock of disappointment transforms 
the greenest tyro into a cynic. 

But speaking of Cairo. 


Cairo is Cairo 


CAIRO may not be as gay and chip- 
per as Paris in her many shocking diver- 
sities. But when it comes down to a 
ogg of witchcraft there is only one 

iro. Cairo is more thickly impreg- 

Rated with live magnetic currents than 
@ Marconi distress signal. Cairo is the 
Eusapia Palladino ‘of the theatrical 
world, a sort of walking-table séance 
€ven in her airiest moods. That city un- 
der the shadow of the Pyramids also 
_fteminded me of a whirling Dervish ar- 
‘fayed in an American hand-me-down 
Suit of clothes. If you can imagine such 

Picturesque and psychic center of lo- 

romotion, you will have a pretty fair 
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idea of the theatrical aspect of that an-— 
cient capital of the Rameses and the 
present winter playground of the lower © 
half of Europe. 

Do not delude yourself with the bor- 
rowed impression that Cairo is either 
tame or untamed, for Cairo is without 
boundary or limitations. Cairo is Cairo. — 
Cairo also forcibly reminds me of Mex- — 
ico City, in so far that the American 
tourist and sojourner is in greater evi- 
dence about the hotels, theatres, coffee 
houses, cafés and other places of 
amusement than any other class of for- 
eign people. America being the farthest 
away, this phenomenal and yearly tide — 
of Yankeeism furnishes food for much 
conjecture and the pleasant exchange of 
calling-cards. The real answer to the 


mystery is that the American, of all the 


pleasure seekers of the world, is the 
most erratic, the most intrepid, and the 
hardest to please. The eternal sameness 
of London, Paris, and Rome get on his 
nerves. After all, London has nothing 
to offer the American except a “differ- 
ent way of putting it, don’t you know,” 
which, of course, the Englishman thinks 
is the only way. The flesh-pots of Paris 
will make a moral dyspeptic of any man 
from the United States. 
Now it is seldom that the American 
vaudevillian drifts as far towards the 
equator as Cairo, where as a temporary 
resident he might or might not accumu- 
late both fame and many shekels. But 
history has it that some of our most 
popular Thespians have visited Cairo 


_ from time to time. England, with her 
Army of Occupation and her tremen-. — 
dous social guild, has made no small — 


impression on the public life of Egypt, 
the stage especially. Therefore Cairo 
possesses all the varying phases of mod- 
ern cults, modern thought, and modern 
concepts along with her ancient super- 
stitions and her ancient way of doing 
things. . 


Its Native Amusements 


THE excited cries of her populace, 
their peculiar methods of diversion, and 
Egypt’s music are the ghosts of past 
centuries which still haunt her streets. 
The tourist will not care to participate 
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in these semi-religious ceremonies un- 
less it be out of curiosity alone. Rather 
he would prefer spending the daylight 
hours roaming through the bazaars, so 
as to avoid calamity and mishap to his 
shins and finer sensibilities. He will not 
care to frequent those resorts to which 
' the “natives” flock in their mysterious 
pursuit of diversion. The wild tam-tam 
of brass instruments sends a barbaric 
gyration of echoes through the night, 
- which is answered by the sibilant, inces- 
“gant scurrying of feet going—going 
somewhere to join in the: orgies. In the 
shadow of the alleyways you hear a jab- 
ber of voices, the sharp, metallic excla- 
mations of the Hamitic tongues of Afri- 
ca and the adjoining countries of Asia. 
But this is “darkest Cairo,” the Cairo 
of the times of the Roman conquests. 

If you are a slave to propriety, you 
will don a dress-suit at dinner, and after 
that. function is over proceed to the 
theatre. Of the numerous garden thea- 
tres there are many which are patron- 
ized by the European visitors and the 
American tourist. Next to England, 
France probably furnishes more enter- 
tainment for Cairo than any other na- 
_ tion—in the way of light opera and the 
attendant sins of that form of play. It 
is also the French play, with its inevi- 
table “sex problem” and the usual un- 
ethical reversion to the bohemian type 
of character and witty dialogue, that the 
more fashionable set prefer. Such plays 
as Arséne Lupin and Voleur, the latter 
known in America as “The Thief,” are 
a fair example of Cairo’s modern bud- 
get of nomadic shows. When such pro- 
ductions are on the boards, the brilliant 
Cairo nights are apt to reflect an ani- 
mated scene. It is then that one can see 
the veiled Egyptian lady sitting with her 
jealous spouse well: back in the shadow 
of the box. And in the very next com- 
partment is the dimpling, audacious 
mademoiselle under the censorship of a 
- duenna. There is a sprinkling of English 
officers and their wives, too. Beginning 
from the fourth row back you can easi- 
ly pick out the Americans, less preten- 
tiously uniformed, but even more eager 
for the show. 

During certain seasons of the year— 
- say January, February and March—the 
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wealthier and more idle classes of 
Greeks, French, and Italians cross the 
Mediterranean for a holiday in Cairo. 
during the annual festivities. And of 
consequence, every form of amuser 

is to be found, from coarse comedy 
opera to the Spanish zanduela, which 
another form of light opera a little n 
superficial and disconnected than 
French. Or invading the lower town 
is easy to single out the lighted en’ 
trances of the dance-halls. At such a. 
season of the year mentioned, Cairo 
one seething, overdressed, undres 
and costumed pousse café of frivola 
humanity out for a lark. Cairo dines 
from a clay bowl to a gold dish. 


A Kaleidoscopic Panorama 


CAIRO for about five months of the 
year is the most cosmopolitan city in the 
world, a continual and extravagant pait- 
orama of pageants barbaric, military 
political, and ecclesiastic in nature 
Here it is that the-indolent and arrog 
camel-driver blockades the path of 
automobile. The smart flunkey of 
English cab gabs incessantly with t 
crowding donkeys of the Arab pe 
dlers. The Moorish boy scrambles 
der wheels or between furry legs, ¢ 
yells out his wares at the top of h 
shrill voice. And if you are one of 
“{nitiate,” you buy a turban at least am 
join the procession. But if you are more 
lazily inclined, you can ensconce yo 
self at one of the little iron tables in the 
elevated palm-bedecked piazza of 
Shepherd’s Hotel and watch the rab 
go by. It is here that you can sip you 
favorite wine, or smoke your Turki 
cigaret, or, unused book in your 
feel the Heart of the Ages pulsate 
der your very eyes. 

And there isn’t space in this a 
in which to describe the forms, co 
and fashions which pervade the dai 
life of Cairo. The new tourist is 
palled at what he sees, It is like a 
ture of the dim past in a modern ve 
sion. The democratic soul of the Ament 
can may rebel at being pushed aside t 
the barefooted runners of the noble 
who rolls by a few moments later # 
French dormeuse, He may not like 
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‘unkempt rabble which constantly brush- 
es its ragged sleeve. against the carved 
facade of the palace. Neither may he 
fancy riding in the dinky tram-cars that 
go clackety-clack out across the desert 
towards the pyramids. He may be sur- 
prised that English rule has abolished 
the gambling cafés. He may be mental- 
ly depressed at Cairo’s poverty, mysti- 
_ fied at her glittering—mostly glittering 
| display of wealth and aristocratic 
splendor. : 

But her theatres and her music gar- 
dens are his constant joy. The Ameri- 
‘can tourist is just enough of a bohemian 
to like the taste of other people’s wine 
without its complications. Not that the 
shows of Cairo furnish him with any 
high-minded thoughts, not that Cairo is 
a center of intellect, the arts, music and 
social reforms—but that Cairo, in spite 
of all her latter day infusion of foreign 
influence, remains in faint semblance 
the alluring Cairo that she was. She has 
a number of beautiful and costly thea- 
tres, and a myriad of music halls where 
one dines, and listens to the latest mu- 

_ sical hits of Europe at the same time. 

And fain would I'attempt to describe, 
if I could, a typical Egyptian orchestra. 
But now that I have listened to the dis- 

_ mal caterwauling of the. Turkish bag- 
ipe, the ear-splitting screech of an 
SGeestian flute, and the never ending 
tam-tam of brass instruments, I know 
how the Wild Man from Borneo makes 
his noise inside the circus-tent, while the 
Spieler on the outside, with the grace 
and eloquence of a second Beecher, de- 
Scribes the thrilling story of its capture. 
Of a truth there is something both bar- 
baric and—cataleptic about the native 
ptian music. As for the imported 
Musicians who are employed in the 
more fashionable and expensive thea- 
tres and cafés, that’s a different matter. 
For Cairo is the winter refuge of half 
the long-haired musical geniuses of Eu- 
Tope, so it seemed to me. You find the 
Sérman, the Frenchman, the Bohe- 
Mman, the Italian, the Spaniard, all in 
the same band. 
But now I have come to the strangest 
4d most remarkable situation of all. 
all of this continuous and frenzied 
mony there is one ditty missing. It is 


t 


‘not necessary to mention the name of 


that—what shall we call it?—the tume 
that made Cairo famous. 


A Search for the “Midway” Ditty 


FOR ONE solid week, perhaps, from 
morn till night, you have perambulated 
the thoroughfares of Cairo in search of 
that missing link’ in your musical educa- 
tion. But with a pang of regret you 
must at last realize the utter futility of 
your artistic longings. It is said that ome 
rich millionaire from New York offered 
a reward for the recovery of this lost — 
chord of Egypt, but the search was un- 
successful. Nowhere is the tune that 
made Cairo famous to be heard in 
Egypt. There have been tourists of the 
Dr. Cook affiliation who have asserted 
that they heard this tune in Egypt, but. 
their veracity is to be questioned. 

Now and then a resident American in 
Cairo will tell you confidentially, over 
a bottle of French Tokay, that there is 
nothing in Cairo that he has not seen 
and nothing im the way of “eye pop- 
pers” to which he cannot lead you. In 
your joyous anticipation you follow this 
new and accommodating acquaintance 
into the alluring mystery of a Cairo 
night. Perhaps he winds up by taking 
you to one of the variety houses in the 
vicinity of the bazaars, where you have 
been previously. He is happy to intro- 
duce to you another phase of the life in 
Cairo. He calls it am arcanum of orien- 
tal magic. Around and about is a buzz 
of French, Italian, Greek, Arabian and 
half a dozen other languages mixed 
with the odor of cigarets and cheap 
wine. There may be a few European 
women with friends, or Americans, 
sprinkled through the audience and 
wearing thick veils. Down in front, just 
under the footlights, is a pompous little 
individual with a great cowlick making 
a circle of his round head—a Rouman- 
ian. He rises, gives a flourish of his vio- 
lin bow—for he is the leader of the cat- 
erwaulers—and then there issues front 
the fat German’s trombone a great 
snort, a bang! bang! from the brass m- 
struments, a wriggling screech from the” 
Egyptian flute and the curtain rises— 
or rather, parts. 
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Before you stands tip-toe a dancing 
irl from old Damascus or southern 
pain. Her eyes dance, her whole body 
quivers, the gold bracelets on her bare 
arms and ankles rattle like a dozen cas- 
tanets. She begins to sing—when some 
_ One interrupts with a riotous banging 
on the table. “Allez danser!”’ which is 
followed by a wholesale volume of pro- 
tests fairly hurled at the first speaker. 
But contemptuous or oblivious of both 
praise and barbed insult, the dancing 
girl continues to sing in a strident and 

igh-keyed voice, the movement of her 
body increasing in its oscillation every 
moment. There is more banging of 
tables and shouts of admiration and de- 
rision, In the midst of this bedlam of 
voices and the whining of the orchestra 
you gaze reproachfully at your compan- 
ion. 

“This—” you endeavor to shout in 
his ear. “This is not the dance that made 
Cairo famous—” 

“Wait,” your guardian shouts back. 
“Wait—” 

But that’s all you can hear. Arid so 
you wait. 

The next feature on the program is 
Broko Yaldiz Allah Bam, the strong 
man. How does one know? After each 
act a head is thrust between the cur- 
’ tains, and as dice are cast from a box, 
a shower of words and gesticulations 
litter the audience. The audience re- 
peats the words, and in the jabber you 
naturally put two and two together and 
get the meaning of the jargon. Mr. Bam 
floats in on your vision bearing a steel 
safe on his neck with as much grace 
and style as you would wear an ascot 
tie. But still you remain cold and ada- 
mant. The third act is a Numidian girl 
partly arrayed in a Greek costume with 
a water-jar clutched under her elbow. 
She pauses just behind the yellow glare 
of the single footlight and freezes into 
a classic pose, the water-jar lifted to 
her lips. But there are still no signs of 
a thaw in your chilled bosom. 

“This—” you begin again. 

‘ “Curb that American propensity to 
kick,” remonstrates your companion. 
“The very next feature will be the— 
thing that you have sought. Cairo 
will now vindicate her glory. You will 
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now hear the dulcet air that made 
famous.” 

Once more a feeling of warmth and 
hope steals through your system. An 
when the Greek lady flits from view the 
Roumanian with the huge cowlick oneg 
more bobs into the light and raps sha 
ly with his stick on the stage. That m 
extraordinary orchestra now bre 
forth in a hurricane of fantastic wi 
which sounds in your ears like a 
ture of Suwanee River and Dixie. Yi 
now rise up in your smothered y 
and glare at the audience, which is } 
ginning to shout again, and then at fl 
orchestra. Ss 

“Fakirs !” you hiss. “I ask you for the 
tune that made Cairo famous, and you 
give me a miserable parody on a pati 
otic song of America! Forsooth! Fo 
sooth, indeed!” 

And bidding your friend a frig 
farewell you return to your hotel a ¢ 
feated mortal. 


Some Good Things There 


CAIRO! Cairo! And it was in 
that I heard the sweetest voice a h 
being ever possessed—with apolo 
of course, to the operatic stars. 
there was no picturesque setting 
prismatic lights and gorgeous scenery. 
give the proper stage effect. Just a ¥ 
dering Sicilian singer with a mand 
thrown across his scarlet velvet s 
der and with a voice as clear and 1 
ing in tone as a shepherd’s flute in son 
mythological haunt of Homeric 
And there was another operatic wond 
who sang snatches of the famous op 
with the great tears rolling down 
cheeks—while he busied himself at 
vulgar and prosaic task of pressi 
pair of my trousers. I mention this 
to illustrate the versatile side of 
a city which draws her many kinds 
humanity from the crucible of the € 
tire world. 

Despite her age and her co 
dynasties of political upheaval, 
is still the liveliest and most up-to-dau 
city of the Levant. Constantinople 18 
pig-pen in comparison. And Cairo St 
possesses that semi-barbaric appearail 
and sensuous charm for which 
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her greatest queen, was and is 
us in drama and in actual history. 
Her mild and dry climate, though not 
excelling certain portions of the United 
States, is conducive to a gay and idle 
life. The last rain-cloud that passed 
- over Cairo was reported some time in 
the third year of the reign of the elder 
' Rameses. But fortunately Cairo is Eu- 
" ropean in her tastes, and she never par- 
takes of water except it be the poor who 
_drink at the public fountains, who have 
not as much as a piastre with which to 
purchase the weakest of the stimulants 

to cheer. 
After nightfall her thousands of so- 


journers begin to make their regular - 


appearance in the open-front cafés and 
exclusive coffee houses. The narrow 
streets become newly congested with 
the private conveyances and the rattling 
cabs. The shouting of the rabble has 
_ practically ceased. And, verily, Cairo 
can eat and drink with the zest and mer- 
riment of Paris itself. But the differ- 
ence between the two. cities is that Cairo 
sometimes goes to bed. Paris never. But 
the menials, meaning the waiters in the 
festaurants of Cairo, are about as av- 
' aricious a class of brigands in sparrow 
| jackets as ever haunted the memory of 
_@ tourist. The open palm, the cry of 
“backsheesh,’ follows you everywhere 
you go, 
Some Strange Acts 


BUT TO return to the theatre once 
_ more. Some of the strongest and most 
_ Original feature acts that I saw in Cairo 
"were the work of the Hindu magicians 
and jugglers. The more fortunate who 
_ had the pleasure of witnessing the rec- 
ord-breaking cataleptic pose of Faver- 
Sham over the body of Julie Opp in 
“Herod,” had some cause to shiver at 
' Such an exhibition. But wait until you 
_ Have seen some of the “doings” of the 
Hindu and Egyptian trickster, and you 
will immediately decide that Hermann 
Great was a mere amateur com- 
Pared to these psychic—yes, psychic 
8, who do things without the 

east visible means,” to use the poster 
terms of the press notices. Such as mak- 
Wg trees and flowers and animals ap- 
in the very space and remain there. 


And speaking of the advertisments, 
Cairo is about as proficient in her meth- 
ods as any of the European and Ameri- 
can citiés. Many curious “eye catchers” 
are used to hypnotize the public gaze. 
The daily papers, of course, are littered 
with the announcements of the various 
show-houses, and you can purchase 
tickets at the office of most of the hotels. 
If the production you desire to see is 
to be rendered in French or Italian— 
languages you may not understand— 
how about an interpreter, m’sieur?” 

“What! Can I get an interpreter?” 
you ask in surprise. 

“Out. Cert’'ment,” is the calm reply. 

Such type of the cicerone is usually” 
quite a pedantic and knowing person, 
but, as I heard a sarcastic American 
once say on board a boat on the Nile, 
you can prick his surface with a piastre. 
—meaning, of course, that Cairo, ds 
well as Europe at large, is cursed witha 
love of gold which the so-called mer- 
cenary American cannot comprehend. 
So amazed, in fact, is the most miserly. 
of American tourists, that he soon 
learns to comply with the predatory de- 
mands of Europe without a murmur. 

Some young American people one 
day created a financial panic in front 
of Shepherd’s Hotel in Cair. by casting 
a handfull of coins into the street be- 
low, amongst a passing horde of men 
and boys. The scramble that: ensued 
brought the traffic to a standstill for 
twenty minutes. When the gendarmes 
arrived, another handfull of pennies 
was sent tinkling into the street. The 
gendarmes hastily saluted their superior 
and joined in the riotous search, 

It is no unusual occurance for a vis- 
itor—an American visitor, especially— 
to be followed and coerced into tipping 
a lot of fawning vagrants who have not 
served him in any capacity. Sometimes 
it is an itinerant musician who follows 
you for blocks playing his instrument 
diligently and begging in a whining 
sing-song voice to be tipped. The crip- 
ples who cannot keep up with your flee- 
ing form are picked up and carried 
along by the sympathetic audience. My 
own contemplation of the Sphinx was 
rudely interrupted in this fashion, and 
I fled swiftly, only to fall into the wait- 
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ing arms of a camel driver, who it 
seems had been following me all the 
way from Luxor itself. 

As in most of the cities of Europe, 
one can purchase a ticket for even_one 
act in a great many of the shows of 
Cairo. Also has the moving picture in- 
vaded Egypt like a storm, and now and 
then an American film is $een on the 
canvas. But the views are generally 
- French in conception and sentiment, as 
“they are in manufacture. However, 
there is small chance for the resource- 
ful American to become homesick for 
lack of something “American,” while he 
-is lingering in Cairo, at least. Wherever 


‘the crowd is you will find a few Ameri-: 


-cans in the lead. Rome, outside of her 

Operas and her art galleries, has little 
the advantage over Cairo as a means 
of making the tourist’s advent a happy 
remembrance all around. 


The Native Theatres 


IN THE theatrical line Cairo is the 
headquarters for the unusual and pic- 
-turesque. She can furnish you with 
more thrills for an English “bob” than 
you will be able to buy in the whole of 
London for a £5 note. The shows of 
‘Cairo have a serpentine quality, rife 
with surprises, and they reek of burning 
incense and mysticisms. Even in the 
commonest and cheapest of the variety 
‘Soints,” where the racial polyglot of 
the world convenes for a hilarious good 
time, the dancing girls display a tech- 
nique that is both shocking and alluring 
in dazzling execution. They reminded 
me of the illusive and dangerous 
charms of which Swinburne told in his 
Aholibah. 

Lo! just beyond the curling smoke 
of the cigaret sways a reincarnation of 
Semiramis herself! There is not al- 
ways a world of art and “soulful” touch 
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in the liar machinations of the 
ro variety actress, but in the words ¢ 
the pet vernacular of the English= 
there’s pull, don’t you know! And Cain 
is the more wonderful and unique wh 
the populace is out for a good time and 
everybody. else, like yourself, has come: 
from the nethermost ends of the world, 
with something new and startling to fe 
veal in the way of fun. 

One never realizes how big and yer 
satile this old earth is until he has spent 


Broadway, where they give. you 
osophical pandects for a plot, in co 
ison, and seek to hypnotize the tired 
with marvelous electrical effects, et 
But there is something else which Cai 
uses in the place of the spotlight, ai 
that is genuine, pulsating, sensuous ¢ 
tion. You simply do not know how 
begin to describe the sensations 
have. All your prosaic life you hi 
skeptically doubted the hypnotic pa 
ers of the impelling eyes of the Spani 
belle until—well, until one of 
looked at you through a gauzy strip 
mantilla. And from that moment y¢ 
were guilty of wanting to moon at 
latticed window you saw. This is 
manner in which Cairo affects the m 
phlegmatic of travelers who take up: 
“abode of investigation” in that op 
and historic portal of the ancient we 
Cairo, to my knowledge, has never 
officially canonized by the clergy as 
sainted city, but Cairo isn’t caring. T 
ly might Cairo be looked upon as 
paradise of which Omar sang—you 
somebody else with a jug of wine 1h 
tween and the desert all around. 














THE play is over, and now I am 
at liberty to be myself, to think 
my own thoughts and say my 

» Own words. They may not be worth 
‘thinking or saying, and at times I 
' know this, but they are mine; they 

May not be artistic, but they are real; 

they may not be beautiful, but they 

ate natural. It is a wonderful comfort 
tbe able to realize that you possess 
sor hing that is real and natural. 

Tt is especially wonderful to one who 

Spends so much of her time in the 

d of the unreal and the unnat- 
as does an actress. 








No, of course we do not dislike 
our work, our art, our world. I do 
not mean anything like that. It is 
pleasant to know that one is able to 
make people laugh, to make others 
forget their sorrows and griefs, little 
and big, if only for two or three 
hours. It is gratifying to think that 
when one has done this, she has done 
a great deal in the work of uplifting 
humanity—for after all humanity is 
and can only be uplifted when it is 
lifted out of its sorrows. 

If I thought I could be allowed 
to philosophize, I might continue- 
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-along this line for some time. I might 
- say that we players are the greatest 


foes to selfishness, because we make . 
people forget themselves, I might— 


é 
When the play is over, I hurry 
my dressing-room; hurry not becatis 
I want to get into my own clothes¢ 
quickly, but hurry so that I may b 


oh, I might say any one or all of a 
hundred such things that others have 
_ thought before and many have said. 

We players appreciate all these 
blessings—for it is a blessing to help 
‘make people happy—but we know our 
plays are only plays, no matter how 
true to life they may be. 

In our school-girl days we quote 
_from others—especially yards and 
yards of poetry about love—and be- 
lieve we are giving voice to our own 
thoughts. Sometimes we persuade 
- ourselves that the poetry is really a 
part of ourselves. But we outgrow 
this delusion as the years go by and 
become fuller and happier, because 
more earnest and more fruitful. Then 
we learn that the best things of life 
and living are not the frothy things; 
that the best words are not the high- 
Sounding words; that the thoughts 
that do us the most good—or the 
most harm—are our own thoughts. 
You see, what some one else 


lazy after I reach that nook. I h 


known actresses who tore off he 
costumes and cleaned off the paint 


and powder in almost frantic 
as soon as the play was over. Bu 

do not. I am glad to get from th 
realm of delusion to the realm of reg 


ity, but I find a certain pleasure 


being deliberate in the journey. 
And my dressing-room is a so 


half-way station between these two 


points. It is here that the act 
talks to the woman and mo 


the actress. If there are oa 


present, then we talk silently, but 
just as enthusiastically. If only w 


two are here, we are likely to g 


aloud, although we both realize that 
even the English language, with its 


wonderful vocabulary, is 

skimpy clothing for our dee 
thoughts; and we realize this wi 
feeling in the least that we are 
ceited—for we know that other 


men and other actresses think in 8s 
deeply and as sincerely. oe 
I drop into the chaiy in front of m 
mirror and lean back and stretch o 
my arms above my head and reach 
my feet as far out in front as I can) 
take a deep, exultant breath and tél 
the woman that I am glad to see het 
You know, sometimes I am tempt 
ed to believe that, in one resp 
least, the woman who is an actress & 
more fortunate than her sister who is 
not. The woman-player is separat " 
from herself every day for several 
hours; for that length of time she is 


thinks cannot harm me, no matter 
how mean it may be, unless I think 
the same thing or the same way. 
All these are words, and though I 
use them to try to say what I am 
thinking, I may have made them into 
a cloak that hides my real meaning. 
What I meant to say was that no 
matter how beautiful or inspiring the 
words of a play may be, they are un- 
Teal to the actress—when the play or 
scene is over. And that was what I 
meant when I said that it is a won- 
derful comfort for an actress to be 
able to realize she possesses some- 


thing real and natural. Was such in- 
formation worth all the strain of ef- 
fort and deluge of words? Then I am 
still enough of a woman to smile— 
though I may not fully acquiesce— 
at the intimation that words and a 
Wwoman’s tongue are synonymous. 


not herself; she is clothed in 
other woman’s clothes, thinks 
other woman’s (or man’s) thou 
and speaks some other wom 
words. It is like going away ? 
little visit and coming back to | 
own home again and feeling 





ted to get back, that the home 
ms more charming than ever. 
‘No, I do not mean that the life of 
actress is necessarily conducive 
conceit and vanity. I was not 
“thinking of appearances, but of feel- 
ings. The actress meets herself every 
‘day, after a short separation. She 
does not have as much time to get 
tired of herself, and she finds herself 
more restful when she does return. 
_ It seems to me that actress and 
‘woman should each be a safety valve 
‘for the other; should each prevent 
‘the other- from becoming too en- 
‘grossed in herself. And if the woman 
‘also is a mother—and I do not con- 
‘sidera woman really a woman until 
she is a mother—the balance is al- 
most perfectly adjusted. 
I speak of these things to the ac- 
tress as I remove my paint and 
powder, and she agrees with me. We 
‘are wonderfully sympathetic, my ac- 
‘tress self and my woman-self. We 
‘understand one another so_ thor- 
‘oughly that we seldom have any dif- 
ferences of opinion. Even when the 
‘woman thinks she has a headache, 
she puts the thought away when the 
actress appears and says that head- 
aches do not belong’on the stage. 
' Of course neither of us is. infalli- 

ble. I remember, quite distinctly— 
though I do try to keep the regrets 

om coming in—times when the ac- 
‘tress erred and times when the wo- 
Man erred, and I recall a few occa- 
ions, momentous occasions, when 
‘the actress and the woman agreed 
‘and their combined judgment was 
“Quite-unfortunate. Nor are these oc- 
‘Currences so very far back in the 
Past. One might think that youth and 
Mistakes are more common than ma- 
‘turity and mistakes; they may be 
More common, but they are not likely 
‘to be so disastrous to one’s pocket- 
book—for youth seldom has the op- 
; unity or the means to back an 

in judgment. 


¥ 
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Sometimes the actress tells me 
that she would like to play tragedy; 
sometimes she says she wants to re- 
turn to the patch-and-powder plays 
that I let her have in former days. 

“But,” the woman-self replies, “the 
audience, the public, does not want 
to see you in tragedy.” 

“It is more artistic,” answers the 
actress, “it gives me a chance for 
greater work, it would enable me to 
do more for art.” 

“Art isn’t art unless it accom- 
plishes something,” the woman re-- 
torts. “The public may like tragedy 
sometimes, but it does not like you in 
tragedy—ever. It does not even take 
the trouble to learn whether you can 
play it or not. It simply will not 
come to see you in tragedy.” : 

“But I should achieve an artistic 
triumph, an artistic success.” 

“And I should lose several thou- 
sand dollars and perhaps be forced | 
to buy my son a new suit instead of 
the bicycle he has had his heart set 
on for some months,” says the wo- 
man, with such an air of finality that 
the actress does not pursue the sub- 
ject. 

“But the public has liked me in ro- 
mantic plays,” the actress returns to 
the attack after a moment of silent 
planning, “why not let me have those 
again?” 

“TI let you have one last year,” the 
woman speaks with a trace of regret, 
“I gave you ‘The Christian Pilgrim’ 
and you spent eighty thousand dol- 
lars of my money.” 

“But think what a beautiful pro- — 
duction and what a beautiful play it” 
was!” 

“And think,” the mother retorts, 
“what a beautiful time I could have 
given my two boys and my husband 
with that money. You see, my dear, 
dear actress, while I am very fond of 
you, and while I appreciate you and 
am quite anxious that you should be 
an artistic success, you are only a 
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‘part of my life, though you are a 
very good part of it. I am selfish 
enough, however, to use you. There 
may be some actresses who would 
differ with me, but I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to think that the family 
- circle is the center of a happy life. It 
may. not include all the happiness of 
life, but without it, the seeming hap- 
piness is only a thin rim; it is hollow 
and the rim is in danger of breaking 
through at any moment.” 

“But you must not be selfish,” the 
» actress answers, “you must not think 
exclusively of your family and your 
home life. You must remember that 
I belong to the public and I am you, 
at least a part of you, and therefore 
you belong to the public. You have 
“Mo right to deprive it of anything it 
wants.” 

“T have no right to deprive the pub- 
lic of anything good, you mean,” the 
- woman replies. “I'll grant this. But 
you should please remember that very 
often the public thinks something is 
good just because it wants it, when 
it should always want it because it 

is good.” 

“Then help the public by giving 
them something good.” 

“Listen, my dear actress. I knew a 


—well let us say a little boy. He was. 


a good boy, as boys go, and I’ve never 
seen one that didn’t look good to me. 
One day his mother thought he 
should take some medicine—nice bit- 
ter quinine. She was thoughtful 
enough to inclose it in a capsule, 
remembering with dismay futile 
_ former efforts to persuade him to 
“swallow some in powder form. The 

boy remembered the first experience, 

_ also, and though the quinine was in- 
side the capsule, it still looked white 

and bitter. He did not want to take 

it. His mother did not try to persuade 

him that he should take it; instead 

she tried to make him take it. The 

boy threw the capsule away.” 
“A very good story,” the actress 


says dryly, “to illustrate the n 
sity of the early training of child 

“And a very good story to 
trate the foolishness of trying 
make the public take a play bh 
convincing the public that it w 
that kind of a play.” 

“Well,” the actress tosses her he 
defiantly, “I shall not appear in 4 


poor play just because the pub : 


doesn’t know enough to know 
wants something better.” 

“Nor shall I ask you to, my 
actress. We'll just effect a comp 
mise, and give the public-som 
a little better than it thinks it yw 
and not quite so good as you thi 
ought to have. We'll sprinkle a 
crumbs along the path and try | 
lead the public gently up the hill, 
will be more likely to reach the 
step by step, than by one jump. 


sides it will not be so hard on my 


bank account.” 

“Oh, you are too mercenary,” 
actress exclaims, with a gesture 
disgust, the disgust being ple 
visible through the rouge and po 
and grease-paint. 

“No,” the woman-mother reto 
“I’m not mercenary, I simply k 
outgrown the foolish days when I 
you rule me on all questions. Y 


may know more than I do about ai 


and I may know much less 
financial matters than many o 
persons, but I do know more : 
such things than you do.” 
“You are too practical.” 
“Thank you for the complim 
I consider being practical, really 
truly practical, one of the most 
cult arts and sciences to master. 
My younger boy, Maurice 
bell, Jr., comes into the room 
tell the actress to be quiet and 
into silence until the evening» 


formance. The request is not nece® 


sary, because the actress usually @ 


appears when the boy appears. EVE 


an actress cannot come D 
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and his mother, and though I am 
I am an actress, though I enjoy 
my work on the stage, though I am 
sed at the small measure of suc- 
is and triumph that has been mine, 
find that the greatest joy of the 
Stage is that it enables the wife and 
her to give her dear ones so many 
leasures. 
Little Maurice does not travel with 
very much. He is lost in the thea- 
fre, and though he doesn’t tell me so, 
[am quite sure he doesn’t approve of 
the amount of paint and powder his 
| mother uses. He has come to tell me 
iti ing and that we cannot have 
our post-matinée drive to-day, and to 
ask where his father is, because there 
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is a man looking for him and the man 
wants some money. He seems some- 
what worried lest the man shall fail 
to find Mr. Campbell, but I assure 
him he need not fear, and he leaves. 

When the door closes on him, and 
the maid fastens the last hook, I lean 
back in the chair again, stretching 
arms and legs and body and breath- 
ing deeply, and think: 

“What little things are needed to 
make the greatest thing in the world 
—happiness.” 





ISS MOLLIE REVEL of “The Melting Pot” company is sponsor for the 


following good story: 


It happened at a dress rehearsal of “22 Second Floor” in which Miss Annie 


xley was starring and Miss Revel played the maid. 


It will be remembered 


that the end of the second act calls for the nurse to bring on a real live baby. A 
baby had been engaged by the management and the mother and child were placed 
an entrance awaiting the cue. On this occasion when the cue came and Miss 
Revel as the nurse rushed out into the entrance for the child there was no child 
to be found. Frantically she rushed over the stage and as a last resort down 
under the stage into the dressing rooms, looking for mother and child, while 
Miss Pixley improvised to fill up the stage wait. ‘as 
Just as Miss Revel had given up hope of finding the baby in time she spied 
}woman in a corner talking to one of the stage hands with a baby in her arms. 
iedly she grabbed the child and rushed on the stage at the first available 
ice. A shout of laughter. greeted her. She had brought on a colored baby. 





aA Glimpse of~ 
OMAND 


EDMOND 


HAT does America know of Ed- 
mond Rostand? Across the ocean 
that separates the old from the 

new world, his fame has been carried 
by the tongue of the almighty Press 
and the acclaim of the traveler, who, 
having mastered stranger languages, re- 
lates of the charm of his poetry and his 
marvelous treatment of the play in 
verse. Maud Adams and Richard Mans- 
field, representing the best and most in- 
tellectual of American histrionic 
Strength, recognized as well the dra- 
matic interest of his plays, and in a 
praiseworthy attempt to bring French 
art nedrer to the English-speaking pub- 
lic, purchased the American rights and 
gave translated versions of “L’Aiglon” 
_ and “Cyrano de Bergerac.” With what 

- success does not here import— nor how 
the very essence of the verse, that in- 


definable and intangible atmosphere 
called literary style must have been im- 
paired and even metamorphosed. But 


rial and so original both the treatment 
and character delineation, that whether 
as poet, pure and simple, or as excellent 
playwright, the name of Edmond Ros-— 
tand became known and was spoken 
with perhaps an imperfect comprehet- 
sion of the full measure of his genitis, ~ 
but yet with great admiration. 


“Chantecler”. 


‘AND now the whole artistic world is” 
deeply interested in his latest play oF 
poetic fantasy, the fruit of his mem 
maturity, “Chantecler.” Perhaps 
dramatic or literary work was ever 
ticipated with so keen an interest and 
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cute a curiosity as this last of Rostand. 
‘It has been completed for three years! 
- Rostand, upon being asked why he 
delayed its presentation, replied simply 
‘and directly, “I was biding my time.” 
Jattendais mon heure.) His hour came 
“at last, and the world inclined its ear for 
the striking. It was a joyous carol, a 
superb booming of bells to announce a 
jumph, 
" It was easy to foretell—for Paris 
» adores Rostand and his pen is wor- 
‘shiped. Paris has but one regret—Ros- 
‘and is neither her offspring nor does 
e rest within her gates. Far away, 
wn among exquisite flowers and fo- 
fiage, under tender, soft, blue skies, 
buried between the multiple breasts of 
Pyrénées, cradled in the lap of one of 
the*most alluring valleys in South 
rance—Rostand lives and dreams 
| away his life. On the very night of his 
| most pronounced success, “L’Aiglon,” 
| when all Paris was at his feet, he was 
‘stricken with a complication of pneu- 
‘Monia and pleurisy which left his lungs 
‘im such a condition that his physician 
‘ordered him away from fascinating 
‘Paris—fascinating but perfidious, with 
“the fogs and dampness of its autumn 
nd the uncertainty of its winter. He 
turned his back to the boulevards and 
the theatre and returned to the country 
his birth. After 1900, Paris knew him 
‘Ro more. Only occasionally, when neces- 
Sity calls him here, as, for instance, 
when the French Academy elects a new 
‘Member and needs his vote, does Ros- 
Mand forsake the south for Paris; and, 
after a short stay, he returns to the 
‘Sunshine and warmth that restored his 
Health. These flittings tend to renew and 
‘Keep alive the interest of the Parisian 
public; and when his automobile skims 
‘@long the boulevards or halts at the 
‘door of the Porte St. Martin Théatre, 
‘there are always curious and admiring 
People to observe or acclaim him. And 
og in the forty-one years of his life, 
he has written but two really memor- 
able plays! 


Rostand’s Childhood 


,. MARSEILLES is the city of hisbirth. 
4€ was born there on the first of April 


1868, in lovely Provence, the near-Italy 
of France, where, it is easy to under- — 
stand, poetry seems born of the air. His 
father, too, an interesting fact to note, 
was a poet, and passionately fond of 
Latin verse, which he translated into — 
French. His own poetry was delicately 
colored by that tenderest of human sen- 
timent, father-love, and the cradle of 
the young Edmond, known to the par- 
ents as “Eddy,” was a source of inspira- 
tion for the loving father, whose imag- 
ination constructed a future full of hap- 
piness and perhaps fame for his baby 
son. At present, Eugene Rostand has 
sunk his talent as poet under the genius 
of his illustrious boy, and devotes his 
energies to the progress of social econ- 
omy. He is.a member of the Academy 
of Moral Sciences. 

Soon it was time to think of his son’s 
education, Rostand’s youth was spent in” 
Marseilles, where he went to school and 
passed many a bad quarter-of-an-hour 
over mathematieal horrors, for his 
hatred of algebraxand geometry was as 
strong as his love for such subjects 
as appealed to the imagination. And — 
his vacations were a series of-dreams, 
when he could lie on his back inthe” 
fields for hours and watch the busy ht — 
tle insects. Or else he would compose 
remarkable plays that never ended and 
enact them with a puppet company, ap- 
plauded by an amused and _ easily 
pleased audience of relatives and 
friends. 

At fifteen he was sent to the cele- 
brated College Stanislas in Paris, and 
here began his development as poet, for 
here he composed his first attempt at 
real play-writing, a one-act comedy ~ 
called “In the Ante-room,” of whic 
little is known, as it was confiscated by 
a watching master, who kept an eye on 
pupils during study-hours. But another 
play, written at the same time, and also 
temporarily seized, nevertheless saw the 
footlights at the Théatre Cluny and was 
known as “The Red Glove.” It was a 
“notorious and considerable failure.” 
An amusing incident of the press no- 
tices following its appearance was the 
disapproval of all the critics save one, 
whose article was kindly, if not entirel 
complimentary. Rostand wrote to thank 





this unknown individual, who turned 
out to be none other than his erst- 
while professor who had seized the 
play! And what is most remarkable 
about this anecdote is that twenty years 
after, Edmond Rostand, member of the 
Académie Frangaise, was one of those 
who cast a vote to elect this very same 
professor, René Doumic, now a savant 
of international fame, to a chair in the 
academy ! 


He Chooses a Career 


UPON leaving college, he set about 
‘choosing a career, and, as he was en- 
dowed with a good voice and consider- 
able eloquence, he studied law for a 

while, although the poet nature was 
growing stronger and stronger, and the 
true vocation of Rostand soon asserted 
itself. An essay published at this period 
on “The Sentimental and the Realistic 
Novel” shows him in‘ his true light and 
is really an illumination—a guide point- 
_ ing the way to those’plays in which all 
- the idealism, the-poetry, the grace, and 
charm of his muse are revealed. Until 
1890, however, nothing of importance 
‘was published, and then, love becoming 
"his inspiration, he dedicated the only 
book of his verses ever printed (Les 
Musardises) to his beloved fiancée, 
Rosemonde Gérard, whom he married 
on April 18, 1890. 
And here begins his veritable career. 
“His first important play, a charming 
one-act fantasy called “The Two Pier- 
‘rots,” through a series of conflicting 
circumstances was never acted, but “Les 
Romanesques” which followed it, was 
given at the Comédie Francaise in 1894, 
and is still billed from time to time. 

Soon after Rostand, now well 
launched on his career, gave a reading 
to the assembled artists of the Théatre 
de la Renaissance of a new play that 
had just been accepted by Sarah Bern- 
hardt, then directress of that theatre. 

- The play was “La Princesse Lointaine.” 
It happened that the great Coquelin was 
there, and remained until the end of the 
rehearsal. Fate’ willed it that he should 
leave the theatre at the same time as 
Rostand, and there, on a Parisian boule- 
vard, was born a friendship that only 
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death could end. Coquelin asked 
tand to write a play for him, to wh 
the poet replied vaguely of “an i 
that he had had ever since he had 
college.” “And this idea, then only % 
embryo, later became “Cyrano de Bet 
gerac.” 


The Poet’s Home 


FROM this triumph the rest is his 
tory. In 1900, “L’Aiglon” was given at 
the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, with what. 
success the whole world knows. ; 
Rostand left Paris for the south of 
France, there to live with his cher 
ished wife and his boys, Maurice an 
Jean, in the warmth and beauty of Pro- 
vence’s sunlight. Here, near Cambo 
small village on the river Nive, Ros 
has built a home. It stands on the sum- 
mit of a hill, overlooking the enti 
panorama of river, plain, and the dis” 
tant Pyrénées, and is a dream of th 
poet’s made real, a visualized poem, h 
monious and beautiful even to its 
Arnaga, 

Arnaga, however, was not the fit 
home of Rostand. When he left P; 
after the success of “L’Aiglon,” he rent 
ed a house just outside of Cambo, nea 
an old church, whose grave-yard wa 
overgrown by the long grasses that 
years weave above the dead. He li 
here for five years, and although 
site was not lacking in a certain poetic 
atmosphere, the view was fa 
cramped, and, as the boys grew old 
Rostand wished to choose and build 
home where their young imaginatt 
would blossom and their eyes retal 
something of the beauty of the natu 
surrounding them. So, little by little, 
plans of Rostand matured, and Arn 
took shape from his fantasy. This ho 
is not a chateau, nor is there anythin} 
imposing or pompous in its architectura 
construction. It is simply built, 2 
from afar, with its two wings, it res 
bles a huge white butterfly, poised o 
the brow of the hill. There are immen 
gardens, flower-beds innumerable, wi 
ing walks and trees, and all around 
house are built terraces which lead g 
ually down into the exquisite pa 

The interior of the villa is of ex 
tionally artistic beauty. It has been ¢ 
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ed by the finest artists and artisans 
France. Everything that the imagina- 
n could devise of originality and po- 
stic charm has gone to give the house 
Rostand an unusual aspect that is the 
essence of the artistic. From the large 
trance hall, three rooms lie before the 
e of the visitor: the dining-room, dec- 
orated by Caro-Delvaille; the library, 
decorated by Mademoiselle Dufau ; and 
a superb room, a mixture of reception 
toom and hall, which is ornamented by 
@ magnificent composition by Henri 
Martin. 
The Real Home 


ON THE upper floor are situated the 
more intimate apartments, the Wed- 
tooms, the study of Monsieur Rostand, 
and last, but by no means least interest- 
ing of all, the exquisite boudoir-salon of 
Madame Rostand. This has a most 
nique decoration, which consists of a 
Series of fresco paintings by the hand 

and brush of the celebrated Jean Veber. 
"He chose for themes the quaint and 
charming fairy-tales of our youth, such 
as Cinderella, Puss in Boots, the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and others less known to us, 
written and adapted by Perrault, the 
French Grimm. These are executed with 
tare beauty of color and composition 
and are alone worth the tour of inspec- 
, SO much indulged in by lion-hunt- 
@ts and admirers of Rostand’s genius, 
-and which are well nigh impossible to 
accomplish owing to the topographical 
Situation of Arnaga and the exclusive- 
Mess of the Rostands. 


The Household Itself 


ABOUT twenty persons live at Ar- 
aga: the poet, his wife, and two boys, 
urice and Jean, the secretary and 
vate photographer, Louis Labat, Pas- 
aud, the painter, the English governess, 
and a little colony of servants. 
adame Rostand is herself a poetess 
hose verse is of delicate lyric beauty. 
is perhaps known to Americans, to 
ome Americans, at least, not, alas! 
nrough her best work, but through her 
laving supplied Cecile Chaminade, com- 
ser of charming melodies, with the 
of her “Silver Ring.” 


It is safe to say that every singer or 
vocal student knows or sings Chamin- 
ade’s “Silver Ring,” but few know that 
the verses are by the wife of Edmond — 
Rostand. She is the daughter of the 
Maréchal Gérard, to whose memory 
Rostand dedicated “L’Aiglon.” Paris- 
ians know her best by her poem “Les 
Vieux,” and there is scarcely an edu- 
cated person of either sex who cannot 
recite or remember this sweet, if sen- 
timental, lyric. 

The home life of the Rostands is of 
an ideal simplicity. Isolated, of course, 
by its situation, Arnaga gathers its in- 
habitants in the closest and most inti- 
mate relations of social intercourse, and 
the harmony that prevails is a strong 
proof of the perfect accord of these peo- 
ple, living so far away from the Paris 
that once had seemed an irresistible at- 
traction. They ‘suffice to themselves and” 
seem to find in ‘their own midst inex- - 
haustible sources\of entertainment and 
communion. } 

Much has been. said and written of 
the poet—much that is.true and a great 
deal that is false. Some have called him 
a “poseur”—affected—but it seems to be 
the fate of every original or sponta- 
neous individuality to be misunderstood — 
by the masses; and that distinct differ- 
ence between a rare soul essence and @ 
common-place personality is always 
stamped by the latter as affectation. 
And yet those who really know Ros- 
tand know that there is perhaps after 
all no simpler nature than his. All the 
Rostands, while of poetic and unusual 
temperament, are, nevertheless, quite 
human, and their games and amuse- 
ments are of an almost child-like un- 
pretentiousness. Their favorite sport is 
finding a nickname for a new neighbor, 
a friend, a well-known personality inthe 
public eye, etc., and at this game Ros- 
tand excels. On the other hand, in the 
second most popular diversion, that of 
finding the solutions of prize puzzles in — 
the current magazines, he is rivaled, and 
sometimes outrivaled, by his son and 
first-born, Maurice. This lad of about 
nineteen is showing a talent which is 
his by inheritance and is already writ-. 
ing poems and being lionized in French 
drawing-rooms. It is his task to under- 
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take the translation of ‘“Chantecler” 
into English! Truly, an artistic work of 
stupendous delicacy for so youthful a 


ae 


t and scholar. As to the young son, 
on. to the immense astonishment and 
admiration of his father, his chief en- 
thusiasm at present is for natural, sci- 
ence and mathematics, the latter always 
the bogey of Rostand throughout his 
school and college days. 


The Rostands are also very fond 
automobiling and own several splendid 
machines. Walking, driving, motoring, 
reading, and, of course, working, for 
Rostand is by no means idle—so the 
pass the days at beautiful Arnaga. Life 
flows along softly, tenderly, and there, 
with nature, love, and his books, Ros- 
tand dreams, until his ideal takes form 
and enriches the world. 


pully, 


i 


a LONG DISTANCE COMPOSING 


=DDIE F OY, the comedian, once contracted with Harry Williams and Egbe 
Van Alstyne, song writers, to furnish him with a ballad entitled “From th 


" Cradle to the Grave.” He paid $100 cash on account and waited for the spirit to. 


move. 
- The spirit was still asleep when Mr. Foy met Mr. Williams and told him that 
he either wanted his song or the $100 back. Mr. Williams said that the lyrics 

were completed, but that his partner’ had been called to Kalamazoo, Mich., to 

look after his vineyard before he had time to finish the score. 

This excuse didn’t seem to make much of an impression on the comedian, sO _ 
Mr. Williams said he would call up Mr. Van Alstyne on the long distance tele 
phone and see what could be done. 

True to his word, he called up the composer about eight o’clock in the even 
ing and was told that the mvsic was written. a 

“Get some good musician to come to the ’phone and I'll dictate it to him if” 
you've got to have it to-night,” he said. 

Benjamin Hapgood Burt was called in, given a blank score, and told to see 


" what he could do. Frank Daniels, who knows more or less about music, assisted. 


First Mr. Van Alstyne announced that the time was 2-4 and that the key was D 
Then he proceeded to dictate. After he had dictated forty minutes he whistled 


_ the air and the job was proved up. 


Then Mr. Burt went to a piano, wrote the song from his notes and added ~ 
the lyrics by Mr. Williams. Mr. Daniels “OQ K’d” the manuscript and it Was ~ 
turned over to Mr, Foy at the Lambs’ Club. 





























fam J. Hur 
-Playwrig 


was going to be an artist when he grew 
up. He thought so himself. And for 
three years after his arrival in New 
York he did illustrating for Harper's, 


NE of the most interesting of 
the young American playwrights 
is Mr. William J. Hurlbut, author 
of “The Fighting Hope,” the play in 
“which Miss Blanche Bates has been 
Starring, and “The Writing on the 
Wall,” the drama that has consumed 
much of Miss Olga Nethersole’s dy- 
Namic force in the last two seasons. 

Mr. Hurlbut lives in New York City, 
having migrated to the Seat of the Man- 
agerial Mighty some eight years ago. 

€ was born in Belvidere, Ill, in 1879, 
-and his education was gained there, ex- 
+ cept for a course in art which he took 
im St. Louis. As a child he showed un- 
Usual talent in drawing and painting, 
and everybody thought Will Hurlbut 


Lippincott’s, the Cosmopolitan, and 
other publications. Speaking of it he 
said: 

“T found the work unsatisfactory, and 
so did the editors, and one day it oc- 
curred to me that I’d write a play. I 
had never thought of it before, but as 
soon as I got it finished, I found it was 
the thing I wanted to do. Since then I 
have done nothing else.” 

That ancient command, “Know thy- 
self,” has never been obeyed by this 
young man. He has a keen, boyish ap- 
preciation of everything going on about — 
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him, but his own personality never 
seems to have occurred to him at all. 
And when he was asked about his early 
_ career, he said, a bit surprised: 
“Why, there isn’t anything to tell—I 
was born—and look at the damn thing 
now !” 

This little boomerang is better under- 
stood when it is explained that Mr. 
Hurlbut is six feet and four inches tall; 
and his extreme height, accentuated by 
his slender build, is the continuous oc- 
casion of jocular remark. Newsboys and 
other youngsters are constantly inquir- 
ing as to the weather “up there,” and 
one little urchin amused him very much 
a little while ago by striking an original 
note. While the playwright was swing- 
ing down Broadway one evening, this 
small boy sidled up to him and shouted: 

“Say, mister, is yer elevator run- 
ning?” 4 4 by 
His Early/Work 


i 

- DESPITE the alnjost accidental way 
_ in which Mr. Hurlbyt got into the play- 
writing game, the‘germ was undoubted- 
ly planted iti his mind at a very youth- 
ful age: Here is his account of it: 

_ “My first plays were written at about 
“twelve. One of them was given in a 
theatre the ‘troupe’ had built in the car- 
tiage-house. The stage had a trap-door, 
teal home-made scenery, and a rolling 
curtain. 

“The play was written to suit the 
players, each member specifying what 
he particularly wished to say and do. 
Specializing was in the air in those days, 
too. . 
“One of the boys had a leaning to- 
ward villains; he wanted to creep into 
the house, wearing a mask. It was a 
green one, I remember. 

“The leading lady wanted to draw a 
tTevolver on him, and say: “Touch me at 
your peril, Robert Hartwell!’ My dra- 
matic instinct suffered here, for I felt 
“instinctively that something was wrong. 

Robert Hartwell couldn’t be anything 
but a hero. The blackest, embryonic vil- 
Tain would have suffered a change of 
heart at his christening, with that name 
to soften his nature. Still, the heroine 
drew a gun on him—he must be a vil- 


a 


“One of the girls wanted to be © 
Mother Carey and tell fortunes from 
teacup, to an accompaniment of lig 
ning and thunder. My mother was 
thunder, with a Chinese gong. The 
lightning has escaped my mind. It w 
powdered resin blown through a can 
flame, but whose the breath that bl 
posterity can never know. 

“Everybody got what he wanted, and 
the play was built around three choi 
bits—big moments from great plays. 
Good training, and not so far from the 
fact as it may sound, to one who hasn't 
tried to get on Broadway! — : 

“T played the father of a large family, 
in gray side-whiskers and a dressing- 
gown, and took a nap on the Gage’ 
sofa (properties were gleaned from the 
neighbors) while my son Robert—‘Rob- 
ert, Robert, how I hate that name 
crept under his father’s roof and stole 
the check that gave the play its name— 
‘The Stolen Check’—arid caused all the 
trouble. 3 

“We didn’t realize that payment could. 
have been stopped on the check and all 
the trouble saved, but it would have 
stopped the play, and—again, the trué 
dramatic instinct—I didn’t want to see 
a way out of the difficulties until 
fourth act. 

“The piece ran two consecuti 
nights and cleared seven dollars! B 
there were no moving-picture shows 
hurt business in those days. 

“Soon after this, the carriage-housé 
was torn down, and the theatre tra 
ferred—iiterally plank by plank—aup the: 
front stairs to the attic. But it was never 
quite the same. The old spirit that hung: 
around the simpler stable days was | 
ing. Gradually the scene of the early thi- 
umph was handed over to ‘the kids,’ 
the palmy days at Hurlbut’s barn were 
past. 

“The Stolen Check’ was the first” 
play that came to production, but I 
fore that I had written a little 
called ‘Helen of Troy, a tragedy : 
three acts, adapted from Homer, 1 
Will J. Hurlbut,’—so the title-page te 
in the original folio, for at that time 
had gone in for a printing-press, 
the play was written largely, I 
have something to print. 
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“The adaptation was from the fourth- 

e ‘Classics for Boys.’ That’s as near 

_ as I ever got to Homer. I soon realized, 

" however, that the Belvidere, Boone 

County, [1l., public was not up to high- 

brow stuff like that, so we gave them 

domestic melodrama—a lesson well 

worth learning. For Boone County and 
~ Broadway are sisters under the skin.” 


First Serious Work 


SPEAKING of his serious work, in 
his mature years, Mr. Hurlbut said: 

“My first play, which was written in 
_ collaboration with Theodore B. Sayre, 
was sold three years later, though it has 
never been produced. Two years after 
that I sold “The Fighting Hope” to 
David Belasco. 

“About the same time I met Miss 
Olga Nethersole, who commissioned me 
to write her an American play. We 
talked over every subject from tene- 
ments to matrimony—with or without a 
minister—and the result was ‘The Writ- 
ing on the Wall,’ which title, by the way, 
is Miss Nethersole’s, anda very good 
one, I think. 

“T have written some thirty-five plays, 
but out of the barrelful there are only 
four or five which I consider worthy of 
production., The other thirty were ex- 
cellent training, however, in learning the 
business—learning what not to do. 

“Tt is the conciseness, the concentra- 
_ tion of playwriting that appeals to me— 
the fact that one must give the essential 
material of a long novel in two hours 
and a half of spoken dialogue. 

' “The playwright cannot take a chap- 
ter to describe the heroine’s motive for 
doing a certain thing. He must make it 
clear in ten words, or, better still, with 
- No words—through the action itself. 

“T think the appeal of the drama may 
be found in the instinctive love of ac- 
tion in human nature. In other words, 
the love of life, not action in the sense 
of some one running out and being ar- 


) tested; but action in the bigger sense, 


Such as two human beings meeting and, 
through this, creating a situation; and 
this situation resolving into a third sit- 
Wation, and so on. Always develop- 
Ment, always advance, always change. 
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“When a play stands still we lose in- _ 
terest, just as we lose interest in our 
own lives when they stand still, or seem 


0. 

“Then there is the dexterity—one 
might almost say the artifice—of the 
playwright. He has certain facts to pre- 
sent to his audience. How best can he 
do so in order to gain the greatest 
dramatic effect? Certain things must be 
held back and brought forth as a sur- 
prise, and others must be ‘handed out’ 
to the audience, so that they will be “in 
the know,’ and can watch to see the 
surprise of the characters on the stage. 

“Just what things are to be used, and 
in which way, the dramatist must de- 
cide, and, in doing so, prove whether he 
is a good playwright or a mediocre one. 
Two things must help him in his deci- 
sion—intuition.and experience. : 

“Sometimes one hears a playgoer say: 
‘Oh, I foresaw that long ago! I knew 
she was going to find out he had done 
it,’ not realizing that the playwright 
had, with the greatést.care, deliberately 
but dexterously made known that ‘she 
was going to find out.’ The theatregoer 
believed that he had forestalled the at- 


thor in the unfolding of his story, while—_ 


in truth he had risen ‘to the bait that 
had been thrown out, just as the author 
wanted him to. 

“It is one thing to write a good dra- 
matic stage story; it is another to pre- 
sent it so that it will hold the interest 
of a thousand people every night. 

“It is easy enough to write dramatic 
situations, and powerful climaxes, but 
that is not the extent of the require- 
ments. A play must not only be strong; 
it must be something that the people 
want. They are interested in the things 
that are happening to-day. The stilted 
conversations of the old drawing-room 
scenes, for instance, are not popular 
now. People want the spontaneous hu- 
mor that we hear in the streets. I think 


* the American public likes to laugh, or 


to be thrilled, but not shocked. And 
plays which amuse or move are the 
most popular, 

“In writing a play I always complete 
the scenario first, and then elaborate. I 
think it is necessary to do that because 
one scene has to fit so closely into an- 
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other, always working up to a climax. 
You can’t ramble along, as you could, 
possibly, in writing a novel. I am now 
working on a play which Miss Nether- 
sole has just commissioned me to write 
her for next season.” 


The Dramatist’s Personality 


STRAIGHT as an arrow, Mr. Hurl- 
but is a striking personality, and you 
would notice him anywhere in a crowd, 
not because of his ability to tower over 
most everybody else, but because of his 
well-set head and finely cut features, 
his amiable expression and charm of 
manner. He always looks happy and has 
a very pleasant and effective way of 
showing it by a beautiful row of very 
> even teeth that most everybody envies 
who sees him smile. 

He is always immaculately dressed 
’ and -will show more béyish enthusiasm 
over the latest turn in Cuffs or some new 
purchase in haberdashery that particu- 
larly pleases his fancy than in the 
prospects of a new play. Not that he can 
be accused ef -dandyism, for he never 
affects extremes in dress. In fact, every- 
thing-about him denotes dignity raised 


__ 4a high power. He is keen as an eagle, 


swift and brilliant at repartie, and pos- 
sesses a delightful sense of humor. But 
his observations though pat, razor- 
edge, and to the point, are always good- 
natured. 

Mr. Hurlbut talks rapidly, but not.all 
the time. In fact, he isan excellent lis- 
“tener. So good an one that you feel 
sometimes, he is very deftly and quietly 
gathering copy for a new play. An in- 
_ teresting characteristic is, too, that no 
' matter how hilarious the conversation 
in which he may be a generous contrib- 
utor, he never loses his dignity of de- 
meanor—a kind of scholarly dignity of 


- manner that is an attractive novelty in 


one so young. Possibly this is necessary 


in order to manage six feet four inches 


gracefully. And he does it. 


Where He Lives 


“BILLY” HURLBUT, as _his 
friends call him, is one of the eligible 
bachelors of New York, and he lives in 


solitary comfort in a studio apa 
on Fifty-fifth Street, near Broadwa 

These studio apartmeni buildings are 
interesting to one who is unaccustomed. 
to them. The rooms vary in number if 
the different suites, and they are 
voted to the use and convenience 
artists, writers, and musicians. And 
the better class buildings there is no 
ing “Bohemian” about them, in the: 
sense that is often applied to a building 
in which the “temperamental” and 
bitious in art sometimes congregate, 

Each apartment is fitted out with j 
bath and a kitchenette, which obviates” 
the necessity of going out to all o + 
meals, always a nuisance to those whose” 
work calls for uninterrupted labor, as is” 
the case with artists and writers. And it} 
is possible to keep house as completely” 
as in any other kind of a house, the o 
difference being that smaller space i 
given to the kitchen than is the case if 
apartments where whole families live to 
gether. ] 

Mr. Hurlbut’s apartment consists oi 
several spacious rooms, and in these f 
lives alone, with only his valet to pick 
up and dust around after him. The 
walls of the living-room are finished 
gray, and the draperies are in rich 
with the exception of the yellow s 
sash-curtains. The room is handsom 
furnished and is a restful place in w 
to count royalties, which is one of 
Hurlbut’s principal occupations. 

The most attractive feature of 
room is an enormous divan, upholst 
to match the draperies, and built p 
posely for the elongated owner. It net 
fails to elicit an exclamation of adm 
tion from every new visitor who ent 
the room, and is the especial favorite 
the playwright himself—for it is her 
comfortably fitted into one cornet, 
bath-robe and slippers, that he works 
out the plots of his plays. And, by 
way, his latest piece, “The Lone Hat 
here evolved, is said to be his best 
The heroine is. a newspaper woman 
it is not a newspaper play. 

The only desk at which he ever wit 
is a small one, of mahogany, and 
is nothing crowded or irregular about# 
surface to denote mad confusion @ 
hair ruffling on the part of the wr 
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The only evidence of possible efforts 
e wrong is an enormous waste-paper 
et, as large as a bushel measure. 

It is artistic and a novelty, but it must 

"have a practical value, so that it is need- 
“less to ask the playwright if he ever 
throws away any of his stuff. 

Many are the chafing-dish parties that 
are given in this pleasant studio, and 
' there you will find an interesting min- 
 gling of writers, artists, Broadway stars, 


* 


and men and women of society. On 
these occasions Mr. Hurlbut is assisted 


by his mother, a charming woman with 


a wealth of beautiful gray hair, who 
enters into the pleasures of her son with ~ 


the heart of a young girl, and is most 
popular as a chaperon. 

In the summer Mr. Hurlbut spends 
most of his time with his parents at 


their beautiful cottage at Shoreham, 


Long Island. 
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NOT IN THE LINES 


pe OF the funniest experiences of my career,” said Arthur Maude, “was 
when I was playing in an al fresco performance of ‘One Summer’s Day.’ I 
was delivering a monologue near a haystack, which was one of the stage properties, 
and everything was progressing smoothly. I was getting through in good shape 
when I happened to look around and to my horror saw a member of the com-~ 
/ pany, an amateur, who was playing a gypsy character, come up behind me and 
~ Open his mouth as if to speak his lines. He gazed at me vacantly, meanwhile, in 
4 supremely idiotic way, as I concluded my speech. ; 
_,,, I knew I had to do something quickly, so I turned to the gypsy and roared as 
_ if ia great rage, ‘Get out! Go away. I don’t want you around here.’ 
“The amateur looked at me in the most crestfallen manner, and retired from 
Scene in greatest dejection. 
. “‘I was fired right before the whole audience,’ he complained to other mem- 
bers of the company. I had a hard time explaining to him that I was merely — 
simulating anger in order to save the scene. 
_“By the way, the audience never knew anything was wrong. They thought 
Was all part of the play.” 





HOROSCOPE 


BY OWEN BARRY 


No. 11.—THE SIGN OF THE ZODIAC 


IN the following pages Mr. Barry informs the readers 
of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM of the Sign of tRe 
Zodiac that is in the ascendant between April 20 
and May 20, inclusive, and interprets the prophecies 
of the Sign. A list of the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, the anniversary of whose births occurs within 
those dates, is also given. 


Zopiac SIGN............<+.+++ LAURUS. 

NN 6 a bin eek hoes 6 sss 4.oo.n 0s LIRR ROO MAT 
COLORS ............+...+..-...-Red and lemon-yellow. 
STONES...... ...Moss-agate and emerald. 
OF THE TRINITY...............Intellectual. 

OF THE TRIBEs OF ISRAEL . ASHER, meaning happiness. 
Cuter CHARACTERISTIC.........Sympathy. 

‘PrRoMINENT TRAIT .............Generosity. 

PRINCIPAL FAULT..............Bad-temper. 

LEADING AILMENTS............Dropsy and heart trouble. 
Luckiest Periop ..............Weeks beginning JAN. 11 and Sepr. 5. 


The Children of “Taurus” 


Aprit 20—Louts Mann, still starring in “The Man Who Stood Still.” | 
Carrot C. Ciucas, stage-manager with “The Girl Question. 
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Aprit 20—Harry SULKIN, of the original “Havana” cast. * 
ALLEN DAVENPORT, once Pastor Manders in “Ghosts.” 
21—Davip MontTGcoMERY, successful in “The Old Town.” 
MABEL BARRISON, to appear in “Lulu’s Husbands.” 
ANNIE Ir1sH, who has left the stage. 
KATE TERRY, Ellen’s sister, retired actress. 
22—Apa REHAN, who probably wont act again. 
Kitty Gordon, prima donna with Sam Bernard. 
Howarp Kyte, at The New Theatre, in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Happon CHAMBERS, the well-known dramatist. 
C. Haypon CorFiNn, popular in English light opera. 
J. Frank Burke, now in vaniouitie 
Percy JENNINGS, in Chicag@ in “The Goddess of Liberty.” 
Pau Taytor, of the Shubert forces. 
23—MAuvRICE FarKOA, inimitable English operatic favorite. 
24—BLANCHE RING, starring in “The Yankee Girl.” 
MILANO TILDEN, stage-manager with Sothern and Marlowe. 
KATHARINE WILSON, of the Sothern and Marlowe company. 
Cyrit Maupe, London star of “Tantalizing Tommy.” 
Leopotp Lane, with Joseph W. W. Jefferson in “The Rivals,” 
FERNANDA ELIscu, a hit in “The Third. Degrée.” 
Mitton STALLARD, of The New Theatre company. 
Witson ReEyNo tps, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
25—EITHEL KELLy, now in “The Arcddians.” 
Paut ARMSTRONG, successful playwright. 
SypNEyY MATHER, important parts with Sothern and Marlowe. 
GeorcE LasHwoop, a big hit in our vaudeville houses. 
ALBERT FROoME, with “The Follies of 1909.” 
Epcar ALLEN Wootr, who writes vaudeville sketches. 
26—James T. Powers, still successful in “Havana.” li 
LILLIAN KEMBLE, of the Harry Davis Stock, Pittsburg. - at 
Wititram Harcourt, with Fritzi Scheff in “The Prima Donna.” 
NELLIE DALY, talented soubrette. 
Cart ANTHONY, appearing in “A Son of the People.” 
27—Litt1an Kincssury, long in Robert Mantell’s support. 
James Montcome_ry, of “The Fortune Hunter” cast. 
Macey Haram, generally in Robert Edeson’s company. 
LumspEN Hare, now appearing with Maude Adams. 
Scotr SIGGENS, well-known in stock-company circles. 
28—LIoNEL BARRYMORE, now appearing in vaudeville. 
SipneEy TOLER, leading man in Keith’s Stock, Portland, Me. 
LesTER LONERGAN, admirable leading man. ° 
CLARENCE HANDysIDES, with Wilson in “The Bachelor’s Baby.” 
ArtTHuR A. KLEIN, now appearing in “Such a Little Queen.” 
SypNEy TOLER, who plays leading parts. 
29—Mary MANNERING, triumphant in “A Man’s World.” 
H. H. ForsMan, touring in “The Third Degree.” 
JAcop OPPENHEIMER, conspicuous in St. Louis theatricals. 
EMILE BERGERAT, who wrote “More Than Queen.” 
30—Wittiam H. Crane, still starring in “Father and the Boys.” 
Percy HASWELL, most éxcellent leading woman. 
FrANz Lear, who wrote the music to “The Merry Widow.” 
Perpita HupsPetH, who hasn’t acted lately. . 
JosepH M. RattirF, now appearing in “The Midnight Sons.” 
May 1—Maup ALLEN, of “Salome” fame. 
Ema JANVIER, this season in “The Silver Star.” 
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May 1—ArtuHur Suaw, capital in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
ConsuELo BalLey, recently with Clara Lipman. 
LILLIAN RAYMOND, of the Cook Stock, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atrrep F. Cross, of The New Theatre company. 
May PALFREY (Mrs. Weedon Grossmith), well-known in Londe 
2—G.apys WILLIAMS, of the “Cameo Kirby” cast. 
Joun Corsin, literary director at The New Theatre. 
W. L. Axnrnepon, recently in “Love Among the Lions.” 
WILL1Am SAMPSON, admirable in “The Easiest Way.” 
Jerome K. Jerome, who occasionally writes plays. 
GEORGE CLARE, now in “A Fool There Was.” 
Otto Horrman, of the Crescent Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VERNON CasTLE, with Lew Fields in “Old Ditch.” [man 
NICHOLAS BURNHAM, who continues in “The Traveling Sales- 
Roy ATWELL, in Chicago, i in “Seven Days.” 
* HERBERT McKenziz, still with “The Man from Home.” 
3—Juiia ARTHUR, who, alas, will probably not act again. 
Epwarp BABILLE, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SALLIE COHEN, of Rice and Cohen, popular in vaudeville. 
Georce F. De VERE, well-known character actor. 
May Apsey, with Vaughn Glaser in “St. Elmo.” 
Henry VINCENT, now in “The Girl and the Wizard.” 
4—A. L. Ervancer, of Klaw & Erlanger, theatrical managers. 
GENEYIEVE FINLAy, charming operatic comedienne. 
Ho utster Pratt, now in “Arséne Lupin.” 
KATHERINE KEYES, last with Gillette in “Samson.” 
E; H. Lyte, now appearing in “The Arcadians.” 
5—Cuartes B. HANnrorpD, popular in Shakespearean parts. 
Epa Bruna, successful in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
ErMETE NovELLt, the genius of the Italian stage. 
ADELAIDE WILSON, talented daughter of Francis Wilson. 
6—Marie Louise GRIBBEN, popular light opera singer. 
H. Bratron KENNEDY, appearing with “The Gentleman from 
Mississippi.” 
7—HELEN TRACY, lately seen in “Miss Philura.” 
MILLIE JAMES, who has retired from the stage. 
KATHLEEN MAcDona_p, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
Harotp Meap, who was in “The Master Key” and “Idols.” 
8—MaARIE WAINWRIGHT, supporting J. K. Hackett in “Samson.” 
DesMonp KELLEY, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
Etsiz EsmMonp, late with “The Dollar Mark.” 
MonrROoE SALISBURY, especially well-known on the Pacific coast. 
9—J. M. Barrie, wonder fully successful dramatist. 
KATHERINE KAELRED, with “A Son of the People.” 
Joun Taytor, useful in Sothern and Marlowe’s support. 
DIANA HUuNEKER, second season in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
10—Epna May Spooner, beloved of Brooklyn theatregoers. 
WINONA SHANNON, late with “A Dry Town.” 
Henry M. BLossoM, author of many stage successes. 
PATTIE Brown, who appeared here in “The Admirable Crichton. 
POLLIE Emery, who appeared here in “Three Little Maids.” — 
DALE DEVEREAUX, in stock and vaudeville. 
THuRSTON HALL, recently with “The Great John Ganton.” 
Mary Hopkins, who appears in Shubert musical productions, 
Mae Murray, prominent in Ziegfeld offerings. 
ARGYLE CAMPBELL, appearing in “The Fourth Estate.” 
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May 10—Dorotruy Russe t, Lillian’s daughter, who acts now and then, 
MariE Haynes, actress of character parts. 
11—Ernest von Possart, distinguished German actor. 
TILLIE SALINGER, with Fritzi Scheff in “The Prima Donna.” _ 
STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
12—JaNE KEnprICcK, with Farnum in “Cameo Kirby.” 
WALTER Horton, still with “The Fortune Hunter.” 
13—EFrFIE SHANNON, two seasons in “The Thief.” 
Epwarp Emery, excellent in “The City.” 
Vesta TILLEY, who stands alone in her art. 
Wituram DanrortH, now in “The Girl He Couldn’t Leave Be- 
hind Him.” 
KATHLEEN TAYLOR, playing leading parts with Harry Beresford. 
Jutta DEAN, appearing in “The Lily.” 
CHARLES HEMSTREET, well-known press representative. 
14—Hipa Spon, recently in “A Little Brother of the Rich.” 
Joun E. KELLERD, one of our most excellent actors. 
NorMA Brown, appearing in “Dick Whittington.” 
FRANK GILLMORE, lead in “Such a Little Queen.” 
Lota May, two years in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
FREDERICK WALLACE, stage-manager in “The Harvest Moon.” _ 
GERTRUDE DARRELL, late with “The King. of Cadonia.” 
Francis TYLER, still with “The Beauty Spot.” 
Marion Brooks, who was with.the Davis Stock, Pittsburg. 
Acousto ARAMINI, with Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
ALAN DALE, who writes poignantly of the drama. ae 
15—Mrs. Brown Potter, who will not re-appear here soon again. 
STANLEY Dark, lately seen in “Love Watches.” got: 
L. FRANK Baum, of “The Wizard of Oz” fame. Na 
Hucu CAMERON, in “Seven Days” (Chicago company). 
LILLIAN COLEMAN, charming light opera singer. 
MATHESON LANG, recently seen at The New Theatre. 
Pierre VEBER, French author of “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
JoHN ALEXANDER, recently in stock in Minneapolis. 
16—Joun Hake, leading light of the London stage. 
LEE BAKER, most successful at The New Theatre. 
Maup WuitE, who has been inactive lately. 
Witrrip Rocer, a hit in “The Servant in the House.” 
TAyLor HoimeEs, one of “The Midnight Sons.” 
Ipa RENE, in “Aladdin,” at London Drury Lane. 
HELEN WILTON, with Fritzi Scheff in “The Prima Donna.” 
AucusTEe VAN BiENE, of “The Broken Melody” fame. 
LesLig BINGHAM, clever ingenue actress. 
17—E..ts Jerrreys, well-known in England and America. 
BERTRAM MarsurcH, long in “The Squaw Man.” 
Conway TEARLE, late in “Cameo Kirby.” 
Scott Craven, English actor who has appeared here. 
FRANK GHEEN, leading man in “Polly of the Circus.” 
Maurice Stoan, of the “Arséne Lupin” cast. 
Henry VocEL, truly admirable in “The Melting Pot.” 
18—Norma MITCHELL, appearing with Mabel Taliaferro. 
Cassius FREEBORN, now with Sam Bernard. 
JEANNE MacPuHerson, who was seen in “Havana.” 
CaRLETON Rivers, of David Belasco’s forces. 
19—Ne tiie Metsa, world famous opera singer. 
ETHEL Wricut, talented ingenue actress, 
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May 19—GeEorGIA WALDRON, who seems to have left the stage. 
ArtHurR T. GorMAN, late with Nat C. Goodwin. 
20—PAvuLINE CHASE, still triumphant in London. 
James Kyrie MacCurpy, playwright, starring in “The Y, 


Doodle Detective.” 


Joun ArTHUR, late with “Divorce” and “Seven Days.” 
Husert Druce, who was here with “Mr. Hopkinson.” 
DoroTHEA Bairro, talented wife of H. B. Irving. 
W. E. BuTrerFieE.p, recently in “The Witching Hour.” 
EuGENE REppDING, who specializes in French roles. 

- THALBERG CORBETT, popular in British theatricals. 


Characteristics of “Taurus” Born 


F THE Taurus born will only learn 
to set apart a few moments of each 
day for dispassionate thought and 

calm meditation they will find this world 
a far happier place in which to live. But 
few of them allow themselves this lux- 
ury, rather call it necessity, for they are 
such vitally alive peopk, full of the joy 
of living, keenly alert and with a hun- 
' dred and one interests to occupy their 
time and attention. They have so much 
energy and nothing seems to daunt 
them. cae: 

These are the people who love to en- 
_tertain their friends, true hospitality be- 
ing-a fine art with them, and they can 
prepare gastronomic feasts fit for the 


S. 

They have remarkably broad sympa- 
thies, this being one of their most vul- 
nerable points, and they never turn a 
deaf ear to an appeal. They are willing 
and eager to do things for others and 
are thoughtful, helpful and considerate 
whenever the occasion requires. In this 
way they have an amazing disregard for 
all financial affairs, money being merely 
a means to.an end, and they will spend 
practically their last penny to assist a 
needy friend ; they are generously prodi- 


. gal in their liberality and rarely stop 


count the cost. 

Lord bless you, yes, the Taurus h 
have their faults, too, like all the rest of 
us, and their chief shortcoming is @ 
most formidable one—bad-temper! 
gods and little fishes, but they can 
the very deuce when they get sta 
Poor benighted things, their fury is 
such caliber that they lose all knowledge 
of what they’re about and their pa 
ate vituperation, with most expre 
vocabulary, is like a volcano in’ 
tion. As you value your life, don’t: 
tempt to argue or reason with 
when they are in a fit of rage but, 

a calm demeanor yourself, let them 
renely alone and they’ll soon get 
their temper, As a general thing, th 
are exceptionally even-tempered p 
and quite easy to get along wit 
only when they’re crossed or vex 
upset that their fury isylikely to bu 
forth. It is this factor that makes th 
bitter, unrelenting enemies, but they ; 
equally devoted in their friendships. 

Taurus people are often prone to 
“bossy” for, with considerable orig 
ity in their make-up, they like t 
things their own way. They dislike 
terference from others and are 
sensitive to criticism. 








HE first time I ever went to the 

i play in Paris I didn’t go, which 
I dare say, is a statement that 
calls for explanation. But it isn’t as 
Paradoxical as it seems, The time 
midsummer. I had arrived in 

vre via a French liner early on a 
Certain very beautiful morning, and 
hed Paris in good time to find 
ings, unpack, and think about 
ing my first visit that very night 

the Théatre Francaise, thereby 
izing the dream of years. For 

© that is seriously interested in 
theatre and acting doesn’t look 











A= 


forward to a visit to the house of 
Moliére, 

“Would I not wait a few nights 
and engage my places ahead?” asked 
my obliging host, to whom, in very 
bad French I had outlined my plans 
for the first few hours in Paris, No, 
most certainly, I could not wait even 
until the next night, by which time 
the creases would have been re- 
moved from my evening-clothes, now 
considerably crumpled after six or 
seven days at sea. Very well, then, it 
would be well to telephone down to 
the theatre and inquire if a seat could 
be had for this very evening. It was 
now five o’clock—the performance 
would begin sharply at eight—there 
were still three hours in which to 
make all the necessary arrangements, 
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Does that seem a long time, here where we di 
things on the rush? Believe me, one does not rush if 
Paris—or if one does—well, the other fellow doesn’t, 
In New York you decide to telephone, you give y 
number to Central, and in nine cases out of ten, des 
that unfortunate and disconcerting “wire’s bu 
which comes now and then, the trick is accomplis 
in a jiffy. 

When you telephone in Paris, you wish you hadn’ 
You delude yourself with memories of the teleph 
at home; you don’t believe in the more experienc: 
friend who advises you to take a voiture or a tax 
drive the twenty or thirty blocks, and save a lot : 
time. No, you feel sure he is having his little 
and you give your number to the operator with all 
the nasal accent you can command. After twenty 
minutes, maybe, you get in touch with the person you 
want at the other end of the wire. I, for instance, dig? 
covered on this occasion that the Théatre Frangaise 
was a very shrill-voiced person, obviously femining, 
who spoke so rapidly in a tongue with which she 
was evidently familiar, but which didn’t sound the 
least like anything I had ever heard at Berlitz, that 
we were at least another twenty minutes getting 
a friendly footing. Finally I made myself understood,” 
I wanted one place—or two—for the evening’s per. 
formance? This evening? For the play “Le Duel” (¢ 
which Mr. Skinner has since appeared over here bi 
which was then in the height of its first success 
Paris) or some other play later in the week? No, For: 
this evening. For “Le Duel,” yes! One place or two, 
etc., etc. : 


WOULD PAY ANYTHING 


I THOUGHT we never would arrive at an undef 
standing. And then, at last we did. Would I pay ten 
francs? I would pay ten francs gladly. Very well then 
a place would be held for me if I would give my | 
name. What place? I asked, only to learn that th 
location would be determined later. 

I was quite satisfied, I admit, to take a chance, 
by that time—it was a hot, sweltering July day—m 
keenness for art, and the art of the Théatre F 
caise in particular, had lost its edge. It was well 
to eight o’clock by the time I had dined and dres 
and a fifteen minute walk—why, oh why, hada 
discovered that the theatre was so near!—brouj 
me to the window. Seated on a high stool, far 
above the sidewalk, so that I had almost to tip 
and crane my neck to speak, a large, portly § 
voiced dame—I knew that voice the moment 





ve my name and asked for the ticket I had re- 
ved. 
“Monsieur,” she said—in French, of course—“there 
" are no more tickets.” 
’ At first I did not gather what she meant. “No 
ticket—well whatever you call it, billet, order, check 
it doesn’t matter,” I gabbled on, “I want the thing 


“Monsieur,” she said, “there is no place. The whole 
Thouse has been sold for a week ahead.” 

“But,” I protested, “you said you would have one 
for me. I telephoned, we had a long conversation— 
‘a ten franc place you said, now, surely you re- 
a member.” 

“Oh!” That “Oh,” expressed volumes, and how she 
beamed! “You are the gentleman who telephoned. 
Oh! I do remember.” 

“And the place?” 

“There is none. There could be none. Every place 
was sold several days ago. But I didn’t want to make 
_ feel badly. I though you would be better pleased 

if I said there would be a place?” 

That was as far as she could go. I did not see “Le | 
Duel” until some ten nights later. But can you beat 
‘that for Gallic soft-soaping? My evening was prac- 


tically wasted, my disappointment, of course, did not 
count. She had been pleasantly promiseful, which is 
a way the French sometimes have. 


THE OTHER BOTHERS 


BUT even if you get further than the box- office in 
the French playhouse your troubles apparently have 
‘only just begun. You pay your money, but you are 
fot always certain what you get—at least not until 
you have passed the board of inspection that sits in the 
foyer, waiting to accept your billet, to mark it, to pass 

it, to look you over and decide whether you are a 
Safe person to be trusted on the inside. 

There they sit, radiant in evening clothes, topped 
With shining beaver hats, magnificent bearded crea- 
tures, at once a board of inquiry and protection for 
"very one concerned. One of them represents the 
| authors, another the municipality, another this, an- 
‘Other that, and between them they determine whether 
‘you are to be permitted to enjoy your play from a 

location, or whether, in some cases, you are 
‘to enjoy it at all. At least that in effect is what they 
em to do—as curious an institution as could be 
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THE CLAQUE 


AN EVEN greater nuisance, but one for w 
the managers themselves are responsible, is the claq 
the like of which even with our ever-friendly f 
night audiences we do not know, The claque is 
trained organization, and it follows instructions to 
letter. It knows beforehand where the applause is e¢: 
pected, what scenes, passages and actors are to ha 
their paid-for approval. The actor may be very h 
the scene wholly disappointing to the people 
have paid the price, but of this the claque takes 
cognizance. It knows its duty and performs it 
ridiculous custom, of course, but one which has be 
so long established that the average Parisian accep 
it as inevitable. 


THE GRAND GUIGNOL 


OF ALL the theatres in Paris there is none which 
seems stranger to the foreign visitor than the Grai 
Guignol, where, since Antoine went over to 
Odéon, your true Parisian goes if he wants to have 
the horrors, or enjoy the limits of audacious comed 

The Théatre du Grand Guignol is a bandbox in the 
Rue Chaptal. It will not seat over 300 people and you 
wonder how it can be made to pay. For the acti 
is excellent, the company quite large, and the pric 
the same as in other first-class Paris houses. The 
time I went the bill contained six plays, four come 
dies, one of which would be quite unmentionable ¢ : 
side of Paris, and two “Thrillers” of, the most 4 
rifying sort. The audience, fashionably gowned, re : 
resented the cream of Parisian playgoers, but it : 
not bring too much seriousness along to inte : 
with its pleasure. a 

The night I went “the horror plays” were too mt “a 
for the one American woman in the audience, and s 
left the theatre during these. The first time she 
seen making an exit at a particularly ho 
moment the audience paid no particular a 
tion to her; the second time there was a titter.. 
the average Parisian woman does not seem Ove 
burdened with sensibility in the- presence of th 
things, and sits through them without the quiver : 
an eye-lash. The present “horrors” are quite 1 : 
compared to some that have preceded them. But they 
were awful enough to satisfy my most morbid ¢ 
ing and I confess that one night of this sort of th 
is as much as I could stand in an average season. 

Imagine, for example, a group of political | 
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GOING TO THE THEATRE IN P, 


Spirators in a dimly-lighted room suddenly confronted 
with the fact that they have been betrayed. Sus- 

n rests on one of their own number, who ve- 
hemently denies his guilt. His companions implore 
him to confess; that failing, they swear that they will 
force the truth from his lips, He is seized and bound, 
then slowly choked and one eye is gouged out with a 
stiletto. 


EVERYBODY DIES 


ALL this you see, while your ears are assailed by 
a succession of most terrifying groans. Finally, the 
' poor fellow in agony implicates a second member of 

the group, refusing, however, to name the man. 

Dying, he leaves the four other conspirators sus- 

picious of each other. There is a long argument, and 

at last the loop of suspicion is firmly knotted about 
one of the number. The others determine to put him 
out of the way and they are about to kill him when 
the man’s wife rushed into the room and confesses in 

a long emotional harangue that she was the informer 

—that she was terrified for her husband’s safety, and 

was assured that no harm would come to him if she 

revealed the names of the conspirators. The unhappy 
man, her husband, now turns upon her with fierce 

denunciation, and after a terrific scene he draws a 

revolver and kills himself, remarking that his death 

will be her punishment. 

_ This play was mild compared to another in the 

bill, “La Grande Mort,” regarded, in fact, as the par- 

ticularly alluring bait of the programme. “La Grande 

Mort” is in two acts and its scenes show the effects 

of slow torture during a plague of cholera in an Eng- 

‘lish garrison. It is a terrifying spectacle as it slowly 

_ develops to a tragic end, in which one after another 
of the principals goes to death either by disease or 
‘shooting, for an order has come to kill every one who 
shows a sign of fear, and soldiers as well as natives 
ate shot down without mercy. 

The astonishing part of this entertainment was 
the success with which the illusion is accomplished, 
though the resources are few and the stage so small 

_ that it will hardly hold the people and the meagre 

Scenic environment needed for the plays. But the 
acting grips you; you lose sight of the fact that you 
are in a theatre; it all becomes real for the time be- 
_4mg, and is correspondingly wonderful and—de- 
pressing. 

The rewards to the authors must be largely those 
Which come from the satisfaction of seeing their 
‘works well done, for I learned from one of them that 
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his average nightly royalty on a piece—one of 
two I have described, and among the more successful 
in the bill—is about 12 francs. However, this man 
is a prominent lawyer in Paris, whose associates are 
still in ignorance of the fact that he has a turn for 
playwriting, (the piece is produced under an alias,) 
and who can afford to squander the $2.40 that it 
brings into his exchequer every evening. 


ANOTHER CAFE CHANTANT 


A PLACE of a different sort entirely is Les Noc- 
tambules in the Rue Champollion, a café chantant, 
where for the small investment of 2 francs you ma 
sit for several hours sipping your café au lait or some- 
thing stronger, while the Quartier poets and com- 
posers read their verses or sing their songs, with 
Alcib Mario, of the drooping cigaret and the fierce 
mustachios, playing a sympathetic accompaniment 
to the tunes or words. 

There are other cafés chantants in Paris—many of 
them, but none I think, which preserves so well the 
old-time spirit of the institution. Lately, in addition 
to the solo efforts of the poets, (men well-known, 
every one of them, to the people who patronize the 
place, if not exactly figures in the Parisian literary 
world,) they have added a Revue, which is side-split+ 
ting, even if you do not know a word of the language 
that these people speak. 


AFTER THIS THE DELUGE 


FOR the Revue two artists are impressed in ad- 
dition to the poets. There is Mile. Ntha Myral, a 
woman of no great beauty, of wonderful magnetism 
and variety, whose reputation is local entirely, but 
who would be a star if she were in America, or who” 
See would deserve to be, and a Monsieur Berton, who” 
} ee /™ appears to be useful chiefly as-a foil for her. On 
(ht 1 stage about four feet square, with the assistance of © 
i , the poets, who form themselves into an improvised 
"Il chorus, and who “fake up” changes of costume in 
plice hall across the way, these two give an operetta im 
which the current events are satirized. And from nine 
o’clock until midnight the fun is kept up, apparently 
all impromptu, and most ‘amusing and unusual. 

We have nothing like it in New York, and even if 
Paris it is by no means common, for most of th 
places where the same thing used to prevail hi 
lost their original flavor. As the sightseers wand 
in the front door, the real bohemians hurriedly te 
their way out at the back. 














THIS is the sixth of a series of articles in which Mr. 
Briscoe tells of the early stage struggles of the young 
men and women who have met with sufficient suc- 
cess to justify the prediction that they will make 
their marks in the theatrical history of the country. 
The record of their careers makes interesting reading. 


DORIS KEANE 
HENRY MILLER, JR. 


KEANE 


ERE is one great thing to be said 

to the credit of Doris Keane, she 

"shows a constant improvement in 

work, a steady progression and fur- 

development in each new réle she 

fe eottrays, thus justifying Charles Froh- 

Man's faith and belief in her abilities, 

) S faith that has been steady and unwav- 
‘ring from the beginning. 

Stage gods have been more than 

¢ to Miss Keane in many ways, for 

f her brief seven years behind the 


ADELAIDE NOWAK 
LAURANCE WHEAT 


footlights she. has played only leading 
parts and practically the whole of that — 
time she has worn only the Frohman” 


colors. 
She is first and foremost an intelli- — 
gent. actress, one. whose head, rather 
than her heart, guides her dramatic in- 
stincts, and she has, to a remarkable 
degree, the faculty of knowing just 
what, and what not, to do with a part. 
Never could I picture her as over-acting — 
a rdle, for she has the art of repression 
and delicate suggestion to a fine degree” 
—this without any affectation or posing 
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about it. Briefly, Doris Keane seems to 
‘be the type of actress to whom a stage 
career is merely a part of her life, cer- 
‘tainly not the beginning and end to it, 
_ and when she leaves the stage-door her 
interests are centered in other things; 
to see her, out of the footlights’ glare, 
one would not suspect that she had an 
intimate knowledge of such recondite 
complexities as “Enter Door L. 2 E. and 
_ X to R.” or “X up-stage to chair L. C.” 
Miss Keane is a Michigan girl by 
birth, but she passed the greater part of 
her early life in Chicago. Upon her de- 
cision to follow a stage career she be- 
came a pupil at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, from which she grad- 
‘uated in the spring of 1903. She made 
her first professional appearance on De- 
_ ember 2, of that same year, at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, New York, Playing J Rosie 
“Benbow in “Whitewashing Julia,” in the 
Support of Fay Davis, and she was also 
“Yvette in Sydney Grundy’s “Gypsy,” 
‘of which Miss Davis gave a special mat- 
inee. The season of 1904-05 she toured 
the principal cities as Catherine Fulton 
in “The Other Girl,” of which Lionel 
Re ermore was the star, and the season 
after this she returned to Broadway to 
create the rdle of Irene Millard in “De 
Lancey,” with John Drew, which was a 
most fetching comedy portrayal. The 
summer of 1906, as a member of the 
George Fawcett Stock, St. Paul, Minn., 
she further increased her repertoire as 
Marguerite Otto in “Friends,” Elinor 
Burnham in “A Social Highwayman,” 
Midge in “The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
Mary Bilenkarn in “The Middleman” 
and Virgie Rand in “Peaceful Valley.” 
It was following this that Miss Keane 
achieved something akin to a sensation- 
‘al success by her performance of Rachel 
_ Neve in “The Hypocrites,” a piece of 
‘emotional acting which called forth 
_ great praise from the press and public. 
It was this same part that served to in- 
troduce her to a London audience, mak- 
‘ing her débit in the British capital Au- 
gust 27, 1907, at the Hicks Theatre. 
Although the piece was.a failure on 
‘the other side and was soon withdrawn, 
“Miss Keane did not re-appear in public 
until September, 1908, when she was 
again seen on the New York stage, at 


the Garrick Theatre, i in a one-act fp 
“The Likes 0’ Me”. In this piece hi 
was seen for the first time as a bop 
Billy, a pathetic waif; but it was an i 
advised selection of a play and a sti 
more ill-advised casting, so the pi 
quickly disappeared from view. 
next month Miss Keane was seen at 
Wallack’s Theatre as principal support 
to Arnold Daly, playing Margaret Ellen 
in “His Wife’s Family,” one of the be 
things she has ever done, but, unfort u- - 
nately, a brief fortnight was all the the 
play survived. She completed this seasom 
as Joan Thornton in “The Happy 
riage,” where again she did a piece 
acting of which she had every righ 
be proud. 

The present season Miss Keane, a 
with William Courtenay, shares the cé 
ter of the stage in “Arséne Lupin, 
which her portrayal of Sonia Kri 
nofe is a splendid evidence of her p 
ers of repression. It is a thought 
well-studied performance and serves ad=) 
mirably to advance her another step for= 
ward towards the stellar career which 
Mr. Frohman unquestionably inte 


for her. 
* * * 


HENRY MILLER, JR. 


Of course it’s the inevitable march OF 
time, but it does seem hard to realizé 
that the name of Henry Miller, Jr, i is 
rapidly becoming one ‘of considera 
importance in stage affairs. Why, go 
ness me, it couldn’t have been later 
yesterday that Henry Miller, the eldet 
was leading man of the Empire Theatr 
Company and the idol of the hour, 
here we find his younger son, with 
dignity of six years’ actual stage e% 
perience, rapidly making a name # 
himself and occupying relatively # 
same position in the stage world to-day 
as did his father before him at his. 
Yes, certainly, the world is movi 

Young Mr. Miller, who ma 
earthly débat in New York City, 
second son of Henry Miller and 
Heron and, in rege te to a d 
guished parentage, is t 
of Matilda Heron, whose Camille 
the marvel of her time, back in th 
fifties. As is so often the case in 





families, young Miller met with 


strong parental opposition when he de- 
‘termined to follow in his parents’ foot- 
‘steps (his mother having been a well- 
known actress at the time of her retire- 
ment, a trifle less than twenty years 
ago), but there is apparently a good deal 
of the father in the son’s make-up for, 
once having decided to follow a mum- 
mer’s career, objections notwithstand- 
ing, he promptly set about it. 

Mr. Miller began his climb up the 
stage ladder on March 28, 1904, as a 


member of the Proctor Stock Company, — 


at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, his first part being Lord Popton 
‘in W. S. Gilbert's “The Wedding 
» ‘March.” He devoted the greater part of 
' the regular season of 1904-05 to “The 
_ Sorceress,” supporting Mrs. Patrick 
- Campbell, in which he was Arias, and 
_ for a few brief weeks he played Bar- 
: aed in “Friquet,” with Marie Doro, in 
_ both of which he was little more than a 

- lay figure. 
_ The following season he wisely buck- 
“Ted down to the serious responsibilities 
of playing leading juvenile parts in 
stock and, though still im his ‘teens at 
the time, as a member of the Imperial 
Theatre Stock, Providence, R. I., he as- 
"sumed such important rdles as Lionel 
 Corteret in “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” 
Hugh Butterworth in “Lord Chumiey,” 
Maxime Demailly in “The Princess and 
the Butterfly,” Edward Seabury in 
“Men and Women,” Arthur Gower in 
_ “Trelawney of the Wells,” and Sam 
Fowler in “In Mizzoura.” After three 
months in this productive field Mr. Mil- 
was seen as Ram Dass in a short 
tevival of “The Little Princess,” and for 
a brief space of time he and Sarah 
French appeared in vaudeville in a 
Sketch, “Between Two Fires,” in which 
Te was the hero, John Rodney. In 
March, 1906, he joined the forces of 
Henry Woodruff, and for over a calen- 
dared year he was seen as Wilfred Ken- 
gon, the youth who stirs up so much 

ble, in “Brown of Harvard.” 

Th ae fall of aif Mr. Miller made 
ais debut in musical comedy, appearing 
t the Casino in “The Gay White Way,” 
im which, with the courage born of 
you gave an imitation of his fath- 


er as Stephen Ghent in “The Great Di- 
vide.” He soon retired from the cast of 
this piece, taking along with him Estelle 
Christy, who was cast for the réle of 
Mrs. Henry Miller, Jr., and the two in- 
dulged in the luxury of a honeymoon 
trip through Europe, which consumed 
the rest of the season. 

Upon his return from abroad, Mr. 
Miller, in September, 1908, joined Grace 
George’s company, continuing ever 
since in the support of that actress, first — 
playing Adhemar in “Divorcons” and 
then creating the réle of the troubled 
young bridegroom, Bob Livingston, in 
“A Woman’s Way,” in which he was 
most excellent. In addition to being 
Miss George’s leading juvenile man, he 
also fulfills the duties of stage-manager, 
which is certainly an excellent showing 
for a young man not yet past his mid- 
dle twenties. 

The physical resemblance between 
Mr. Miller and his father is something 
remarkable and, with the excellent start 


. he has made in his career he is sure to 


uphold. the fine traditions already set 
by this same distinguished parent—and, 
achieving that, he cannot ask for more! 


* * * 
ADELAIDE NOWAK 


It is a trite and much-abused word 
and one used probably more often than 
any other in describing various folk of 
the stage world—I refer to that good 
old stand-by, that every-ready noun of 
all the press-agents, the word “magnet- 
ism.” Yet it is the one dominant note, 
the thing of which you are most con- 
scious the moment Adelaide Nowak ap- 
pears before the footlights. There is a 
magnetic quality about her personality 
that is unmistakable, a certain tempera- 
mental sympathy in her acting which is 
far above the average actor’s equipment, 
and you are bound to carry away from 
the theatre a sense of having seen an 
actress whose work you will always 
pleasantly recall. Miss Nowak, added 
to her personal charm, is so thoroughly 
earnest and sincere, apparently so eager 
to interpret the meaning of the drama- 
tist, that small wonder she has placed 
herself, within a short space of time, 





AED 


‘among the best-known of our younger 
leading women. 

Miss Nowak is a Chicago girl by 
birth, and she had the excellent good 
fortune to receive her early stage train- 
ing at the hands of Richard Mansfield. 
She made her débiit in Mr. Mansfield’s 
company in the fall of 1903 and she re- 
mained in his support until ill-health 

‘compelled his final retirement in 1907, 
2 that for one season, that of 1904- 

05, she herself did not act at all, illness 
keeping her from her professional 
work. 

Naturally enough, Miss Nowak be- 
gan at the very bottom of the Mansfield 
ladder, playing only the smallest rdles, 
and no greater tribute could be paid to 
her ability than the fact that she was 
playing practically all the leading parts 
in the repertoire when Mr. Mansfield’s 
final season closed ; this, mind you, after 
but two years’ actual stage experience— 
and the Mansfield school was not one 
of indolent ease and pleasant pastime, I 
can tell you. Among the various rdles 

played in the support of this actor 

y be mentioned Solveig in “Peer 
Gynt,” Hester Prynne in “The Scarlet 
Letter,” Agnes Carew in “Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde,” Eliante in “The Misan- 
thrope,” Theresa in “A Parisian Ro- 
mance,” Countess Fuentes in “Don Car- 
los,” Tsarevna Irina in “Ivan the Ter- 
ible,” and Lady Farthingale in “Beau 
Brummel.” 

Miss Nowak, the summer of 1907, 
' was leading woman of the Sherman 
_ Brown Stock, Milwaukee, Wis., where 
she gained her first experience in the 
’ modern-day drama, playing the follow- 
= ing parts, Leah in “Leah Kleschna,” 

7s. Warring in “There and Back,” 


' Jinny Austin in “The Girl with the 
_ Green Eyes,” Beatrice Carew in “An 
_ American Citizen,” and Mrs. Weston in 

“The Cowboy and the Lady.” She first 
_ appeared, the season of 1907-08, with 


Hour,” 


John Mason in “The Witchin: 
ampbell, 


in which she created Viola 


and then she was specially selected by 


Henry Miller to be the first actress, 
after Margaret Anglin, to play the part 
of Ruth Jordan in “The Great Divide,” 
in a special company organized to tour 
_ the towns of the south and middle west, 


she and Lester Lonergan er at it 
head. She reappeared with the Shermar 
Brown Stock in Milwaukee the follow- 
ing summer and her repertoire was 
ther increased by these rédles: Me 
Vaughan in “The Wilderness,” B. 
Annesley in “The Man on the Box,” 
Helen Berry in “Shore Acres,” Gwen= 
dolyn Conron in “Raffles,” Evelyn Ken 
yon in “Brown of Harvard,” and Drie 
silla Ives in “The Dancing Girl.” 

The fore part of the season of 190% 
09 Miss Nowak was again seen in “The = 
Great Divide,” however, this time with 
the vast difference of appearing in the 
support of Mr. Miller himself, and 
lowing this, in the support of OQ 
Nethersole, she created Muriel La 
rence in “The Writing on the Wall,” 
This brings us up to the present season 
and nowadays Miss Nowak is doing 
commonly fine work with George N 
in “The Harvest Moon,” in which s 
plays the trying and difficult rdle 
Dora Fullerton with all the skill and 
tistry which our theatregoers have n 
come to expect of her. It is a portra 
of distinct worth and deserving of 
possible praise. 

If the voice of rumor is to be 
lieved, Miss Nowak has a three-yeats 
contract with Charles Frohman andy 
proving true, it is a genuine pleasure 
anticipate her future appearances un¢ 
such congenial direction. 


* * * 
LAURANCE WHEAT 


We have few better exponents of f 
delicate art of light comedy, espe 
among the masculine members of Out 
younger generation, than Laurance 
Wheat. There is a spontaneity and fam 
iliar ease about his acting that makes it 
seem not like acting at all, the sure test 
of the actor’s art. He seems so 


oughly at home in the glare of the foot 


lights, so genuinely real and human, tha 
small wonder he now occupies quite # 
distinctive position among our liga 
comedians. a 
Mr. Wheat claims Wheeling, W. Vi Mi 
as his birthplace, and his intimate ae 
quaintance with the stage world numr 
bers exactly ten years, though he 





sly in touch with theatrical af- 
rough his sister, Kate Rolla, of 
grand opera fame and who has 
atly become a comedienne. His first 
sessional appearance was made in 
ary, 1900, in the bit of Reggie in 
m’selle ’Awkins,” in which Joseph- 
é Hall was the featured player. He 
divided the season of 1900-01 between 
is same piece and with Edna May in 
> Girl from Up There,” and then 
a season with Frank Daniels in 
ss Simplicity,” in which he was both 
eful and ornamental in the role of 
tthur Tammons. He did not appear 
hind the footlights during the regular 
"season of 1902-03, although the sum- 
mer of 1903 he made his first acquaint- 
ance with dramatic farce, minus musical 
iirimmings, as juvenile man of the Jo- 
bh Kilgour Stock, at the Grand Opera 
puse, Atlanta, Ga., playing, among 
‘Other parts, Courtenay Bryce in “Hearts 
Aflame,” Harry Seabrook in “Captain 
wilt,” and Willie Bunn in “An Ameri- 

n Citizen.” 
Mr. Wheat returned to the musical 
ge and the support of Frank Daniels 
one and the same time, appearing for 
D years as Percy Wiggins in “The 
“Office Boy.” It was the night of April 
1905, that saw this young actor 
Achieve his first individual success, and 
om that night forward he became a 
nal factor in the theatrical scheme 
things, the occasion being his. por- 
of Charity Jim, a crook, in “Ser- 
ant Brue,” still with Mr. Daniels, at 


the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
The part was of no particular import- 
ance, but it stood out conspicuously, 
mainly through Mr. Wheat’s fine pan- 
tomimic work, and his contribution to 
the song hit of the piece, “Put Me in 
My Little Cell,” sung in conjunction 
with Harry McDonough and David 
Bennett. This was the turning point in — 
his career, and since then he has been 
constantly growing in public favor. 
He was specially engaged, in the fall — 
of 1905, to play the réle of “Stub” Tal- — 


. madge in “The College Widow,” a piece 


with which he was identified for two 
years, and then came a season divided 
between “Artie,” for which he was spe- 
cially selected by George Ade to create 
the name part, and as the successor to 
George Cohan, who was the successor 
to Donald Brain, in “Fifty Miles from 
Boston.” Mr. Wheat devoted the great- 
er part of 1908-09 to “Marcelle,” in the 
support of Louise Gunning, and he was — 
also J. Wallingford Speed in “Goimg — 
Some,” until early in the present year, 
when he became leading man with Ger- — 
trude Quinlan, playing the young lieu- 
tenant in “Miss Patsy.” 

The career of any young player, even 
at best, is not all roses and sunshine, but 
it would seem, from an outside observa-~ 
tion, that Mr. Wheat has been uncom- 
monly fortunate in the success that has 
attended his professional endeavors, and 
it must be said to his credit that upon 
every occasion“he has been fully equal 
to the chances that have come his way. 


. THE MUSIC MASTER’S COAT | 


Ba 


* years ago, when “The Music Master” was first put in rehearsal, Mr. 
= & Warfield was at his wits’ end to secure a frock coat which would look. suffi- 
Mently characteristic for Herr Von Barwig to wear in the second act. After weeks 
 Seatch in the Bowery second-hand clothing shops Mr. Warfield’s valet, Tony 
wan, finally unearthed a garment after Mr. Warfield’s own heart. It was not 
al “ang stock of the shop, but was one of the relics of the proprietress’ 
sband. 
While playing in New York recently, Mr. Warfield received the following 


EAR S1r—I hear that my Abie’s coat has made a great hit in your play “The 
Master.” Please kindly send me two seats for to-morrow night, as I would 
to come and see it. Best regards to Tony. Your humble servant, 
Mrs. ABRAHAM LEVI. 
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NOTE—The theatrical press-agent is the hidden 
hand that moves the machinery of stage publicity. 
Every star and attraction employs one. Sometimes 
the news printed in the newspapers about actors 
and actresses is genuine. If it isn’t, it is a dog story. 


I.—THE STELLAR DEBUT OF VIVIAN VELOUR 


CHAPTER I Far happier he than these more 
ble toilers in the vineyard, for wi 
SMOKING THE NEW PIPE they hustled and hastened with th 
] WILL never smoke that pipe again.” menial tasks of labor, he reclined u 
Harold Dogstory, the press-agent, comfortable Turkish divan, smo 
leaned far out of the window of-his beautiful, scented pipe, and dre 
_ Harlem flat and gazed curiously upon dreams for actresses to utilize in ¢ 
the busy throng of toilers hurrying their names in the papers. 
homeward. For half-a-day he had gazed 
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through clouds of scented vapors, 
g lazily through the close atmos- 
e of the little room in his humble 
called, by courtesy, his “den.” 
t now, with a gesture of annoy- 
, he noticed that his pipe had gone 
In utter disgust he dropped the 


rn-out article upon the pavement be- 


th, utterly disregarding the warning 
the janitor that no refuse should be 
own from the windows. 
Fortunately,” said Harold Dogstory, 
‘I have other pipes. I will try this orien- 
affair imported for me from China, 
present from Madame Locoumpocos, 
the opera singer, whom I was able to 
"serve in an humble capacity during her 
last visit to our hospitable shores, when 
she sang at Hammerstein’s. Ah, she was 
“a sprightly dame, and one who keenly 
appreciated the little I was able to do 
in her behalf. This present is. one 
worthy of a princess, for it is a Man- 
darin’s pipe, and I have been saving it 
my crowning achievement.” 
Carefully he rolled the little pill, set- 
'tled himself among the cushions, and 
ipplied the match. The flame flickered, 
' flared up for an instant, and then, as 
™ the half-burned ‘piece of wood was 
thrown through the window, little rings 
grayish smoke began to rise toward 

» ceiling, while Harold Dogstory 
breathed a deep sigh of contentment. 

There was a knock at the door. Kath- 
etine Dogstory, his young wife, entered 

room. 

“The telephone bell has been ringing 
half-an-hour,” she said. “Hasten—per- 
haps it is another actress or chorus girl 

ho-will contribute liberally to your 

kly earnings.” 

_. Harold Dogstory, with a sharp cry of 
oY, sprang from the couch and left the 
Toom. In a few minutes he returned and 

e ted his anxious wife with a smile. 
* ‘Leave me for a brief space of time, 
y precious,” he murmured. “And see 
little Harold does not fall into the 
ste-paper basket. I must smoke in si- 
mice for a few minutes, and then to the 
lo Theatre, where Vivian Velour 


es her stellar débiit to-night. On the 

z of her débiit, she realizes that 
needs her little press-agent. Aha, 
4s work ahead for me this night!” 


Soon naught could be heard in the 
quiet apartment save the sound of heavy 
breathing, as Harold Dogstory dreamily — 
dozed upon the divan. And random cir- — 
cles of vapor rose from the pipe which” 
was clasped between his nerveless fin- 
gers, as he doped out the story he would 
hand out to the papers about the bril- 
liant, fascinating, and beautiful Vivian 
Velour. 


CHAPTER II 
A FIRST NIGHT ON BROADWAY 


Wealth and fashion, notables of the 
smart set, prominent personages in 
every walk of life, packed the brilliant- 
ly lighted auditorium of the theatre with — 
a typical first-night audience, It was the 
universal opinion that popular interest 
in a new play and a new star had never 
before manifested itself by such a bril- — 
liant gathering. ee 

The hum of conversation was heard 
on every hand. Gorgeously gowned 
women strolled through the lobby, their — 
escorts in evening dress affording a 
striking contrast by the simplicity of 
their attire. Here and there little ra 
gathered to discuss the new play and the — 
auspicious event which could attract 
such a large and representative gather-~ 
ing so late in the season. ; 

The orchestra began to play the first 
strains of the overture, soft, gentle, and 
low. Inward from the lobby streamed 
the notables. 

The manager, quick, energetic, secre- 
tive, hastened from his private office to 
seek the shelter of his box, stopping ew 
route to clasp the hand of a critic, say a 
few words of encouragement to the au- 
thor, or acknowledge the salutation of — 
an obsequious and envious friend or fel- — 
low-manager. 

“Don’t forget your curtain call after 
the third act,” he whispered to the au-— 
thor. “It is always customary for the — 
star to speak first, and then you can say — 
a few words.” ; 

And the happy author, proud in the 
consciousness that this would be one of 
his greatest nights, smiled assent, 3 

Just as the last straggler filed from 
the lobby into the auditorium, an ob- 
scure figure glided like a mysterious 





shadow pant the ticket taker, and then, 
as though apparently ashamed of his 
Ordinary street attire among such a 
dressed audience, stood behind 
the ries from which he could see, 
and yet not be seen. 
It was Harold Dogstory, the press- 
agent, on the job. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAKING OF A STAR 


“Seat coupons, sir?” inquired the ob- 
sequious usher. Then, seeing it was 
Harold Dogstory, he said, supercilious- 


“Oh, it’s only you,” whereupon he 
turned contemptuously away. 
_ “Yes, it’s only me,” muttered Harold 
Dogstory, beneath his breath. 
_ “Yet, if it were not for me,” he add- 
ed, “this first night would not be the 
> brilliant success it promises to be. Who 
is responsible for this crowd? Who in- 
- cited public interest in this. new star? 
_ Who is this Vivian Velour, anyhow? 
No one ever heard of her before. Who 
“has done all this, but I, Harold Dog- 
' story, the poor, unknown, despised 
press-agent, who, for a mere pittance, 
elevates these incompetents to positions 
_ of prominence and publicity. And yet 
~ she, Vivian Velour, is the apparent star 
to-night, while I—yes, I—have made 
her what she is.” 

The curtain rose. The first act was on. 
Epigrams flowed like wine. Smart 
- gowns filled the stage in such rapid suc- 

‘cession that no one could listen to the 
- dialogue. Bon-mots were cracked, actors 
smoked cigarets carelessly, the ladies 
swirled their fans, there were a few 
more epigrams, and the curtain fell on 
~ the first act. 
_ “A brilliant success,” voted the au- 
- dience. “In the author’s best vein. How 
"the does know Society. Which one of the 
ladies was Miss Velour, the star?” 
_ Harold Dogstory, overhearing this re- 
“mark, smiled sardonically. 

“TI have made people talk of her,” he 
- murmured, “yet they didn’t even recog- 
nize her when she appeared. It is her 
mame, not herself, that I have made 
famous.” 


The second act was on, andthe hin 
followed. Miss Velour had worn gow 
that made people gasp, she had he ’ 
lines no one understood, and she w 
now getting the usual tribute of thea 
—seventeen curtain calls after the th 


act. 


But even as Harold Dogstory, star 
ing behind the last row of the parqué 
saw the simpering star smile and } 
repeatedly, while the curtain rose a 
fell, and the ushers worked valiantl i. 
keep up the enthusiasm, a bitter feeling 
of resentment overcame the honest af 
hard-wording press-agent. a 

“T will go behind the scenes ond dl 
her the truth,” was his sudden resoly 
“These people are not applauding h 
they are applauding the puppet I h 
made famous.” 

To think was to act. With the rai 
ity of lightning, he darted behind tht 
boxes, through the little door, and if 
another moment the impetuous youn 
man was behind the scenes, upon 
stage. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GRATITUDE OF A STAR 


Vivian Velour, panting, nervous, pa 
pitating with the excitement of havi 
answered seventeen curtain calls, caftit 
off tolead on the accommodating author 
who was waiting discreetly for his ‘ 
to speak. e. 

“Come with me, Aubrey,” she call ed. 

But as she saw Harold Dogstor 
standing beside the long-haired author 
a realization of the injustice of - 
entered the brain of Vivian Vele 
Perhaps it was mental telepathy, pet 
haps it was the freak of an insane won 
an, but to her came the same idea th 
had permeated the gray matter of Hat 
old Dogstory. a 

“You here?” she cried to him. 
at last I can show my gratitude.” 

With the intensity and ferocity 
Bernhardt, she grasped Harold Do 
story by the arm, and before he or an 
one else could anticipate her madi r 
she dragged him bodily before the i 
lights, and the amazed presse ( 
found himself facing a sea ae faces. 

Instantly the applause 





anticipated — unexpected 
out of the ordinary. No one knew 


what was about to happen. Vivian Vel- 
sur raised her hand as if about to speak. 
great audience leaned forward 
athlessly in anticipation of what was 


come. ; 
“My friends,” began Miss Velour, 
Harold Dogstory, dazed yet dig- 
ed, stood erect and noble in the face 
the prominence thus forced upon 
. “My friends,” continued the ac- 
ss, “you have honored me by seven- 
sen curtain calls, you have paid tribute 
5 my alleged talents by a remarkable 
smonstration. 

“You have expended much money to 
see me act, you have even shown some 
anxiety to see the author of the play, 

ho-is now waiting in the wings ready 

deliver you a ready-made impromptu 
Speech. But it pleases me to give you a 
little surprise to-night, and for once to 
Show you that the heart of an actress is 
mot insensible to justice. 

“You see this young man here?” 

All levelled glasses at Harold Dog- 

fory, who stood the ordeal manfully. 

“Do you know who he is?” she con- 
ned. “Have you ever seen him be- 

fore? Have you ever heard his name? 
No? He is Harold Dogstory, the press- 
nt. Yes, my press-agent. I have been 
uilty of paying him a salary to exploit 
Me in the public prints.” 

A murmur of astonishment pervaded 
audience, but Miss Velour bravely 
tinued, in the face of the growing 
approval of the audience, which was 
inning to feel that perhaps it might 

been tricked. 

"Yes, I repeat, this is Harold Dog- 
ry, the paid press-agent who ex- 
ted me in the newspapers,” contin- 
Miss Velour. “I blush to admit that 

financial compensation has been 
iuch less than he deserves. 


“But never before have I heard of a 


who had more stories printed about 
than the yarns Harold Dogstory 
had used about me. It was he who 
ted that wonderful fake story 
my being a daughter of King Ed- 
the Seventh, and consequently a 
ess of England in my own right. 
Story was good for three columns 


in every newspaper in the country, with 
photos. : + 

“The story that I bathed daily in 
champagne was concocted by Mr. ts 
story, who even filled my bath-tub with 
cider to show the reporters when they — 
doubted the yarn. And then you remem- — 
ber the story of the shipwreck. 

“My yacht was supposed to have 
gone to pieces on the Long Island coast, — 
and I was rescued in the breeches buoy — 
by the daring life-savers who shot the 
life-line three hundred feet over the — 
boiling water. My friends, I never was. 
on a yacht in my life, and I was safe in 
Philadelphia during that alleged thrill- 
ing episode. But Harold Dogstory man- 
aged the details so cleverly that every 
paper printed my picture again. 

“Then the story of the infatuation of 
the Grand Duke Pumpkinovitch, broth- — 
er of the Czar, was the sole creation of 
this wonderful inventive genius, whom. 
I now have the honor to introduce to 
you. Thousands of other paragraphs, — 
too insignificant to mention, yet all con- — 
tributing to the general interest aroused — 
in me, were sent out by Mr. Dogstory, ~ 
and it is because of his great service to” 
me that I wish publicly to thank him, 
and declare to him that it is he who is ~ 
the real star of the evening. 

“Your applause, ladies and gentlemen, 
should be bestowed upon him and not 
upon the humble actress, who, by means 
of his genius, has been lifted from ob- 
scurity to celebrity.” ee 

Astonishment gave way to amaze- 
ment, and amazement to wonder, as 
Vivian Velour’s recital thrilled her audi- — 
ence. Then, as one man, the mighty — 
throng rose from its seats with a great — 
cheer, and thousands of voices rang out ~ 
in “hurrahs” for Harold Dogstory. — 

Pale, terrified, yet wonderfully hap- 
py, Harold Dogstory heard the glowing 
tribute bestowed upon him by the beau- 
tiful actress. In vain he opened his lips 
to speak, but his throat was parched and ~ 
dry. 
He turned to Miss Velour, when the — 
actress, as a further evidence of her ~ 
gratitude, suddenly threw both arms — 
around his neck, and kissed him rever- 
ently and tenderly upon the lips, while — 
the great audience seemed transformed — 





fect maelstrom of deataesi. 
-all seemed to turn black, and*the 
d spun round and round, and Har-— 


d Dogstory fainted in a perfect deliri- 
ppiniess. 


, CHAPTER V 
"THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Brrr—brrrr—brrrr. 
The telephone bell rang long and 
- doudly. There was a terrific pounding 
the door as Katherine Dogstory 
“broke into the. den of the celebrated 


oe -press-agent and roused him from a stu- 


por, while the fumes of the poppy hung 
-tedolently over the Turkish divan. 
“Tt is Miss Velour,” cried the young 
wife, frightened. “She is terribly angry 
“that you paid no attention to the mes- 
sage she sent you an hour ago.” 
Harold Dogstory sprang to the tele- 


“Is this you, Mr. Dogstory?” came 
over the wires. “Oh, it is? Well an hour 


nag to the heals. ‘What do you 


by ignoring my request? : 
n’t you know my new play 
on to-night, and that the advance: 
has been punk? Be 

“And ca the deuce do you mean 
having only three of my photograph ns 
this afternoon’s papers? There are sé 
en papers, and I should have had ah 
big picture in each. And what about 
column of sensational advice to y 
girls about the dangers of a stage. 
reer? You said that would be use . 
day sure. 

“Now don’t talk to me when I’m ta 
ing. You’re a four-flush as a pre 
agent, and I’ll have you eb 
less you fix the critics to-night so th 
will give me nothing but sloppy praii 
and I must have at least half a colt 
in every paper next Sunday. If— 

don’t get a move on, you can look | 
a job with some side show at Cone 
and, for Vivian Velour must have@ Du 
licity and lots of it. ‘. 

“That’s all. You'd better get b 
quick. See?” . 

















be. Scene from “THE FOURTH ESTATE,” in which Judith Bartelmy confesses her love to Wheeler Brand, at the same time 
Pleading that his paper should cease its attacks upon her father, Judge Bartelmy. Photograph by White, N. Y. 
Color Supplement June, 1910, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. (See novelization of this powerful play on page 1153.) 











The lure of the open road working in Mike’s blood made 





Get Acquainted With These People ok 


a Vat 


hee 


him forget the three rooms over the delicatessen-store, the arc lights on Grand | 


Street, the nickel theatres and even—Nell. He became a tramp. In time he 
wandered back to the old, evil slum and there Dr. Rast found him and saved the 
soul of him in his own way—a way that James Oppenheim tells in the leading story 
in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May—a story that throbs like a human heart. 


Amy Brooks was covering ‘‘The Society End,’’ of the 
Saratoga races for the New York Daily Saffron when Marjorie Chase, her one time 
Vassar pal crossed her path. Marjorie had just cancelled her engagement, due to 
her father’s smash in wheat, and she was glad of an assistant’s job. The terrible 
break she didn’t make and what came of it constitute a ripping story by Blake 
Stevens in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May. 


When the first bumble-bee goes nosing around the lilac 
bush along about now—when the base-ball season opens. and kids’ knuckles are 
caked with mud from shooting marbles, trouble usually breaks out in the public 
schools. It did in Walter Jones’ story ‘‘ B. Secondary Surrenders to Spring,” 
which will make you laugh, and which you’ll find with Kilvert’s illustrations in 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May. 


Then—there’s Tippy, the Jerk—as human a wastrel as ever 
flashed across the peace of a mid-west town. Tippy, was the Gay Cat of a band of 
Yeggs. His, the job of locating country banks and post-offices worth robbing—nuts 
to crack. How he redeemed himself in the end and how the vision came to him 
constitute such a story as it is not often given a magazine to print. You must 


read ‘“Tippy, the Jerk, Comes Home,’’ which Herbert Isley has written for THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May. 


Once upon a time—long, long ago, a young American 
naval captain bade his bride of a day good-bye, set sail upon his first cruise—the 


youngest captain in the navy—and never saw her again. But she left to him a little — 


girl, a living memory of her own eyes, and hair, and tip-tilted nose. When that 
young captain had become an old Admiral, the love of that girl, and in turn, her 
daughter, meant much to him, but most of all did he love the old house, and the 
old garden wherein he had bade his bride good-bye so long before. Read Emerson 
Taylor’s story ‘“The Love That Never Died,’’ in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


for May. A tenderer tale you’ve never read. ‘ 


An old gentleman, quietly walking in a city park, was hit 
on the head with a brick. The brick heaver got away, but the police arrested a 
vagrant who happened at the moment to be sleeping on an adjoining bench. A 
clever lawyer induced the vagrant to confess the crime, and how that confession 
cleared him constitutes Elliot Flower’s deliciously funny story ‘‘The Guilty Man,” 


which appears in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May, and which to read 


will be to remember. 


And there’s another Dorothy Dacres story by William 
Hamilton Osborne, a charming fancy by Richard Le Gallienne, to say nothing of 
stories by Horace Hazeltine, Walter Archer Frost, Mortimer Carleton, Edward 
Boltwood Hull, William McLeod Raine, Edith Rickert, John Barton Oxford, and 


Charles Wesley Sanders. Surely variety—and all stories with GO to them—in y 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for May—the largest illustrated fiction magazine 


in the world. 
















